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Conspiracies Against Aliens—The Speaker’s Right to Vote. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. WARREN KEIFER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 12, 1908, 


On the bill (H. R. 11733) punishing conspiracy to injure or intimidate 
any person in the exercise of a right under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States. 

Mr. KEIFER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question arising on the appeal of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. De Armonp] from the exercise of the 
right of the Speaker to vote on the passage of a bill (H. R. 
11739) called up by the direction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by its chairman is an old one, and it is plainly settled by a | 
rule of this House long in continuous existence and by a long 
line of uniform precedents. 

The Speaker has already called attention to the rule of this | 
House and to some of the precedents, but as the question is one 
of great importance and is now submitted to the House for its 
decision as a precedent it may not be time lost to briefly dis- | 
cuss the question anew in the light of our legislative history, 
our rules, the practice thereunder, and the precedents. It will | 
be seen that the question of the right of the Speaker to vote 
has now arisen in its simplest form. 

Briefly stated, the question arose thus: The yeas and nays 
were taken on the passage of the bill and the clerk reported to | 
the Speaker the vote as tabulated by him. Some pairs were 
then announced and one Member sought to be recorded as pres- 

| 


ent and another [Mr. Hopson] sought to be allowed to vote, 
but was refused, whereupon the Speaker announced the vote 
so reported to him to be, yeas 100, nays 99, present 4, but | 
he did not announce that the bill had passed, though the re- | 
ported vote warranted such an announcement. At this stage | 
in the proceedings a recapitulation of the vote was asked for | 
by a Member and granted by the Speaker, the vote being close. | 
Then followed a further fruitless attempt of the gentleman from 
Alabama to be allowed to vote. The recapitulation was then | 
completed and the clerk reported the vote to the Speaker to be, | 
yeas 100, nays 100, present 3, and thereupon he directed the | 
clerk to call his name, and he then voted “ aye.” 

The gentleman from Missouri made the point that the | 


Speaker had no right to vote at that stage of the procedure | 


and the Speaker, after some debate, overruled the point and 
voted “aye.” From this decision of the Chair the appeal to the 
House was taken. 
was decisive of the result. 
Rule I, paragraph 6, settles the question in precise terms: 
He shall not be required to vote in ordinary legislative proceedings, 


except where his vote would be decisive, or where the House is en- 
gaged in voting by ballot; and in all cases of a tie vote the question 


shall be lost. 

This rule required him to vote under the conditions of the 
vote as finally reported to him. His right to vote was perfect 
under the rule. 

The claim that he should have voted on the regular call is 
untenable. His name was not on or under our rules required 
to be on the roll to be called, and it is only called on the 
Speaker’s own direction, which is usually only given, as in the 


It will be seen that his vote when thus cast | 








present instance, when the rule requires him to vote. The 
Speaker’s name has never in the whole history of Congress been 
on the yoting roll. 

Originally, by a rule adopted April 7, 1789, he did not vote 
at all, though a Member of the House. A later rule of the 
House forbade his voting save in case of a vote by ballot or of 
a tie vote, but it is now settled that he may vote, if he so 
desires, On any question any other Member of the House is 
qualified to vote upon, this by virtue of his constitutional right 
as a Representative. 

Speaker Trumbull, of Connecticut, March 16, 1792, and 
Speaker Macon, of North Carolina, December 9, 1803, each ex- 
ercised his constitutional right to vote, although a rule of the 
House forbade it, and this practice has been followed by 


| Speakers ever since. 


On December 9, 1833, and again in 1837, Mr. Patton, of Vir- 
ginia, proposed a rule providing that “in all cases the Speaker 
shall vote,” and each time it was defeated, leaving the rule 
and practice to stand as now, namely, that his name shall not 
appear on the roll, but to be called if he so directs after the call 
ends. 

On January 4, 1850, the language of the rule that hitherto 
existed was changed from “he shall not vote” to “he shall 
not be required to vote.” This was done to take away the ap- 
pearance of the House attempting to take from a Speaker his 
constitutional right to vote as a Member of the House. In 
substance, this language has been continuously kept in our rules 


| up to the present, and the Speaker, regardless of party, has 


always voted at the end of the regular roll call whenever he 
desired to do so and on any question before the House. 

In the case under consideration he not only had the constitu- 
tional right to vote when he did, but there being a tie vote re- 
ported to him on which the question would be lost, and his 
vote would be decisive, the rule already quoted absolutely re- 
quired him to vote. This he did at the earliest moment the 
condition appeared, showing his duty under the rule was to vote. 
The recapitulation to verify the vote must be regarded as a 
proper part of the taking of the vote, with the right of a Mem- 
ber to change or withdraw his vote, or, in a proper case, to 
vote and have his vote counted, and of the Clerk to correct 
errors, and so forth. 

But the settled practice does not stop there, however, as to 
the time the Speaker may exercise his right to vote. He may 
vote at any time it is discovered that the rule requires him to 
do so, even though other business has intervened, and even on 
a later legislative day. 

On December 4, 1876, Mr. Hewitt, of New York, moved to 
suspend the rules and pass a resolution providing for a special 
committee to investigate the recent presidential elections in 
Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina, which required a two- 
thirds vote to pass it. The vote reported thereon was 156 yeas 
to 78 nays, precisely enough yeas under suspension of the 
rules to pass the resolution. On the next day it was repre 
sented to the Speaker and to the House that a Member from 
Maine (Mr. Plaisted) had voted in the negative, and a Member 
from Indiana (Mr. Fuller) had voted in the affirmative, and 
the vote in neither case had been recorded or counted, and the 
Speaker held each was entitled to have his vote recorded and 
counted, which showed the resolution was lost, whereupon the 
Speaker (Mr. Randall) voted in the affirmative, producing the 
required two-thirds majority, and he thereupon declared the 
resolution adopted. The language used by Speaker Randall in 
asserting his right to vote after the result of the vote had been 
announced and on a later day will be found in Volume 5, Hinds 
Precedents, House of Representatives, page 515, section 5969, 
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He only followed Speaker Macon, of North Carolina, who 
(December 9, 1803), notwithstanding a then prohibition in the 
rules of the House against the right of the Speaker to vote at 
all, voted to make a two-thirds vote on a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, though in that case a 
day had not intervened before he exercised his right to vote. 

There are a number of decisions all concurring in the view 
that the Speaker has a right to vote at any time when it is 
disclosed that his vote would be decisive of the result, and that 
this right to vote may be exercised after the result of a vote 
has been announced by the Speaker, and this also where his 
vote changes the result of the vote previously announced. 

Speaker Winthrop, of Massachusetts, on Monday, January 8, 
1849, held he had the right to vote on the discovery of an error 
in the vote as announced on which he had declared on the 
Saturday before a bill to have passed the House. In disposing 
of the question he said: 

The Chair takes the earliest opportunity to state to the House this 
moruing that upom a reexamination of the yeas and nays the Clerk 
has ascertained that an error existed in the announcement of the vote 
on Saturday. The vote actually stood—ayes 89, noes 89. The correc- 
tion will now accordingly be made on the Journal, and a case is im- 
mediately presented, agreeably to the twelfth rule of Honse, for the 
interpesition of the Speaker’s vote. 

The vote as finally announced was—yeas 89, nays 90, and the 
bill was lost. There are other precedents of like effect, and they 
violate no sound principle of parliamentary procedure, ‘and 
they are in consonance with each Representative’s rights. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress (July 19, 1882) the same 
question arose, in principle, in a contested-election case from 
South Carolina. A resolution was, by the Speaker, on a re- 
ported yea-and-nay yote, announced passed, declaring the sit- 
ting Member not entitled to retain his seat. The Democrats 
refused to vote on the resolution and sought to break a quorum 
and thereby defeat the resolution. This was before the prac- 
tice of counting a quorum obtained. A quorum was then 146. 
Only 145 had actually voted, though 146 were reported to the 
Chair as voting. Immediately after the resolution was declared 
passed another one was presented and passed seating a Member 
instead of the one just unseated, and a motion followed to re- 
consider the last vote and to lay the last motion on the table, 
which was agreed to. It was then discovered that a quorum 
had not*voted on the former resolution. The Speaker [Mr. 
KEIFER] announced to the House the discovery of this fact, 
and that instead of there being yeas 145 and nay 1, as an- 
nounced, the correct vote was yeas 144, nay 1, which lacked 
1 of a quorum. The Speaker thereupon exercised his right to 
vote and caused it to be recorded in the affirmative, which 
healed the error and confirmed the passage of the resolution 
and showed a quorum present voting. His right to do this was 
challenged by ex-Speaker Randall, by Mr. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, and others, and some debate in the House ensued, dur- 
ing which the practice and precedents were generally cited and 
reviewed. The succeeding day a resolution was introduced 
challenging the action of the Speaker, but it was withdrawn 
after debate and his action was acquiesced in as being sound 
in principle and in line with the precedents, including the de- 
cision of Speaker Randall above referred to. 

It was at a little earlier time (May 29, 1882) that the then 
occupant of the chair [Mr. Krerrer] held that dilatory motions 
were not in order to prevent the House from adopting rules for 
its procedure, and he then expressed a willingness to count a 
quorum where a quorum of Members was present and not vot- 
ing, but as the Democratic Members then unitedly denied the 
Speaker enjoyed such right or could enforce it, in which Mr. 
Reed, of Maine, Mr. Robinson, of Massachusetts, and other Re- 
publicans of that (Forty-seventh) Congress concurred, the 
Speaker was not called on to count a quorum. Mr. Reed later 
recanted his speeches and opinion then and theretofore made 
and expressed (Recorp, Vol. XIII, Pt. V, p. 4313) in opposition 
to the Speaker’s right to count a quorum if a quorum was present 
not voting, and he, as Speaker in the Fifty-first Congress, Janu- 
ary 29, 1890, counted a quorum under such circumstances, which 
action has since been sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (144 U. 8S. p. 1), and its wisdom is no longer 
questioned, but followed, and is now a rule of the House. 
(Pars. 3 and 4, Rule XY.) 

The real question here for decision by the House on this ap- 
peal is a plain one under our existing rules, and the Speaker’s 
right and duty to vote as and when he did is also in accordance 
with the practice and parliamentary precedents from almost the 
beginning of our constitutional government. I am glad the 
House has laid the appeal on the table by so decided a vote, 
which must be taken as constituting another affirmance of the 
uniform practice in like cases. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the stat 

Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 26394) ; 

ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending | 
30, 1910, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PADGETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to submit for the consideratio: 
the committee some observ: ‘ions upon the pending bill mak 
appropriation for the maintenance of the naval establishu 
and the programme for the increase of the navy. I think | 
is a fortunate time and a happy occasion for the considera‘ 
calmly and dispassionately, of the questions involved in | 
bill. Our fleet is homeward bound from a trip of peace and «| 
fellowship around the world. We have been declaring wit) 
phasis our love for all nations and our determination upon 
part to maintain peace with all the world, and all the «| 
nations of the world have in good faith accepted our declarat 
and professions of peace and good will and with like em))! 
have assured us of their peaceful purposes and good intent 
And with all the formalities which a great nation can en 
we have assured them that we accept in good faith their dec!:: 
tions and professions of peace and friendship. At a cost of 
many millions of dollars this voyage of the fleet around it! 
world has been made and is now returning, assuring us of thie 
splendor and magnificence of its receptions and the cordialii) 
of the people of every country it visited. I think it indeed a 
felicitous occasion and happy environment that we can consider 
the naval appropriation bill and naval programme under such 
conditions. I am aware of the publication in the press of the 
Japanese threatened peril. This we have each year. Of course 
it is mere coincidence that every year just immediately preced 
ing the consideration of the naval appropriation bill these pub- 
lications of the Japanese danger and peril make their appear 
ance and as regularly disappear as soon as the naval bill is dis- 
posed of. Summer follows winter and harvest follows seceding 


the Japanese scare attends the consideration of the naya! ap 
propriation bill. To be sure, it is a mere coincidence. But the 
regularity and precision of the coincidence awakens our ad 
miration. I remember a few years ago these coincidences, jre- 
cisely of the same nature and character and threatened danger 
and peril were with Germany. But after being used for seycra! 
years and the country becoming thoroughly conversant with ic, 
so as to unerringly expect their coming at the time of the con 
sideration of the naval bill and their unfailing disappearance 
without harm or disaster after the passage of the naval Dill, 
these German coincidences failed longer to serve any useful )ur- 
pose and were abandoned and were succeeded by the Japanese 
coincidences. I may be pardoned for suggesting that the country 
and the Congress are no longer frightened by them and fully 
realize that the coincidences of foreign peril, danger, aud ‘is 
aster always attending the consideration of the naval b!i! are 
manufactured for a purpose, 

And we may be further pardoned for suggesting at this ‘ime 
that when the next naval appropriation bill is approachin- 
sideration in the Congress there will again arise the dans’ 
and disaster and peril of the Japanese. We confess tl' | 
arouses our unstinted admiration that whether the naval ! 
is considered early in the session or late, with unfailing 
sion the Japanese scare makes its appearance just at tli 
chological moment. Notwithstanding all of which, I dee 
present a fortunate time in which to call to the attentiv. 
the Congress and the country some important suggestions 
reference to the navy. 

The time has come and the conditions are such that | |. 
it is the duty of Congress and of the country to call a bh: 
the extravagance of the naval programme. For the fisca! ): 
ending June 30, 1908, the ordinary disbursements exceed! 
ordinary receipts, making a deficit of $58,070,201.15. Since 
ist day of July last to the present time the excess of x! 
tures of the Government over ; amount to $73,231,47! 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual tf 
to Congress, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, esti °~ 
a deficit of revenue to meet the expenditures of the Gove 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment of $114,000,000. And judging by the present condition of | Approrimate average age of comple ted battle ships and armored cruis- 


receipts and expenditures it will perhaps exceed this amount. 
And for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, under the present 
revenue laws, the Secretary of the Treasury states that the esti- 
mates of appropriations submitted by the several executive de- 
partments exceed the estimated revenues of the Government 
$143,046,796. These conditions, in my opinion, justify serious 
consideration and reflection. The total estimates of expendi- 
tures submitted by the several departments, exclusive of all 
postal receipts, aggregate the enormous sum of $824,408,948. 
Let me call to your attention some figures relating especially 
to the navy. In the last session of the Congress the naval ap- 
propriation bill, as reported by the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs and substantially as it passed the House, carried in 
round numbers $103,937,000. In the Senate there were many 
amendments and large additions, and when it became a law it 
carried $122,662,485.47. The present bill now before the House 
carries $135,662,888.25, over $31,000,000 more than the bill as 
it passed the House in the last session and $13,000,000 more 
than the bill in the last Congress as it became law. The perma- 
nent annual appropriation for the Navy Department, as sub- 
mitted in the Book of Estimates, makes the additional sum of 
$2,280,000; and there will be considerable sums as deficiencies 
to be provided for in the deficiency bills, and if we allow an in- 
crease by way of Senate amendments of the same proportion 
as the bill last year the total appropriations for the naval es- 
tablishment in the present session of Congress will aggregate 
the startling figures of not less than $160,000,000. When we 
remember that in the year 1883 the total expenditures of the 
Navy Department were less than $15,000,000 per annum, and 
that from 1883 to 1908, both inclusive, the total appropriations 
for the navy amounted to the fabulous sum of $1,374,624,001.89, 
and consider in connection therewith the enormous growth of 
naval expenditures provided for in the present bilt, we believe 
we are justified in asking the Congress seriously to consider a 
halt in naval expenditures. 

The present bill provides for the increase of the navy two 
battle ships, costing not less than $10,000,000 each, and various 
other auxiliaries, making a total cost of nearly $28,000,600. 
Personally, I preferred and thought sufficient an authorization 
of one battle ship, but a large majority of the committee were 
in favor of two, and I joined with them and stand with the 
committee in its present recommendation of two ships. But in 
so doing I would not have it understood that in the future I 
shall feel obligated to stand for so large a naval programme. 
My candid opinion is that our navy is sufficiently large for all 
ordinary purposes, and to maintain it in a high state of excel- 
lency at its present standard is all that is necessary, and to do 
so does not require so large a programme for the increase of 
the navy each year. Especially is this true of battle ships. Let 
me call to your attention some figures by way of comparison of 
the navies of the principal nations: 


Relative strength of the principal naval powers in battle ships and 
armored cruisers. 


BATTLE SHIPS AD ARMORED CRUISERS BUILT, BUILDING, AND PROVIDED FOR. 

















Great Britain: 





Battle ships........ 61 | 910,330 PRattle _ 15 233,444 
Armored cruisers... 485,600 Armored cruisers..; 15 175,001 
Total tonnage--.|__..__|1,395,930 Total tonnage-.--|______ 408,445 

Oa aeneaes Raeeouid eee nitle ncaa: 15 200 ,969 
Armored cruisers. Armored cruisers..| 6| 63,166 
Total tonnage... Total tonnage.../_..._. 264,135 
Germany: ¢ a eet: 
pail ie Batt pe] 8 “7a,s3 
Total tonnage...|______ Total tonnage-...'._.___ 291,359 
France : aoa 
Armored eruioars.. | alte he $|  iaea 
Total tonnage...|__.__. Total tonnage...\-..... 93,320 





“If the Charleston, Milwaukee, and St. Louls are considered 
armored cruisers, ton: of armored cruisers would be 1 o 
and total tonnage of battle ships and armored cruisers, 636,341. 


On the question of efficiency, considering age and gun strength 
the following tables are collated from the book, 
pages 631 to 636, inclusive. _ frien et 


ers of the principal navies of the world 














Battle ships. Armored cruisers. 
Countries. | 
| Num- | Combined; Average | Num- |Combined Average 
ber. age. years. ber age. years. 
Great Britain__....._ 54 444 8} 35 129 34 
United States......../ 25 117 4} 12 45 33 
ie ei ceciidnunes 22 145 6h ~ 1 : 
SS | 18 | 17 oR 18 14 64 
GOs cctindbinmeinen 11 |} 72 6} ll 62 i 
Armament on battle ships. 
11-Ineh.| 12-ineh.|13-ineh.| rand 
| a 
| 
Great Britain: | 
i a acelin 0 161 40 
ii a 0 70 0 
Ss bn cecadnetbndacessencceenecescccceses 0 232 40 272 
United States: | | 
id halls aniccsisditiniecalaniiabipeninseideomcibareiundiineeed 0 68 A | 
echt 0} 6 0 | 
lt thuddinsceanateibbeckeebasneons 0 124 32 156 
Germany: > 
SIGs Tice sculls al cela tatiana ha atin orton 56 0 0 
Ns Si Tala hs a cada ees achliioe | «32 60 0 
Reais tlbcliiehehknksidgananttvniradings 2 00 | o| 183 
France: : 
a i 0 42 | 13 
Building-...... ee 0 82 | 0 | 
lls ee ousibenieniio 0 74 | 13 87 
Japan: 
a mainine 0 | 36 | 0 
abc teeter aeaneenmanat 0 32 | 0 


Lord Brassey in his Naval Annual places United States second 
and Germany next to the United States, and Jane’s Fighting 
Ships does the same. 

In addition to the foregoing, let me remind you that the total 
tonnage, built and building, of Great Britain, the United States, 


France, Germany, and Japan is as follows: 
Tons. 


I acacia acest Tatas iltimpericiaulns incall ctaniiieapintiomiadmen enancinsibema 1, 669, 005 
i acne apatites enecnaanteahanaipaibemendtomtairehdibeitant tans eneneae ees $14,118 
A a neal andres ciinta em scene ner ciendintiiniae ands ae 801, 188 
i ic slttiecaticth eaves abviasatiee ens acegiiencagdtieeesian en anne eae ~ ; 693, 599 
I iliac ceiidicennictingibcd diciigbents mdratnsdnesceen ates aebeces bint 444, 903 


The two battle ships authorized in the present bill will add 
52,000 tons to the battle-ship tonnage of the United States and 
make it very easily the second naval power in the world. And 
in my humble judgment there is no good reason why it should 
strive to be more, and I think there is sufficient reason why the 
ambition of the most strenuous advocate of a great navy should 
be abundantly satisfied. I think these figures clearly demon- 
strate that in the future under ordinary conditions there will be 
no necessity for so large an increase of our navy as is provided 
in the present bill. It should be remembered that every battle 
ship added to the navy causes an increase of officers and en- 
listed men to man her of about 900 men, adding about $1,000,000 
each year as the cost for the maintenance of the ship. The con- 
struction of every battle ship demands the building of four tor- 
pedo boats and also additional cruisers and other auxiliary ships. 
At the present time we have six large battle ships building, and 
the two authorized in this bill will make eight. Last year I 
called attention to the fact that we were at that time, on a war 
basis, upon the complement of the ships built and building, short 
22.701 men necessary to man the ships and were 1,846 officers 
short. 

We are increasing our officers at the rate of about 150 a year. 
At the last session we authorized an increase of 6,000 enlisted 
men; and allowing for the two ships authorized in the present 
bill, we would still be more than 17,000 men short on a war 
basis and 14,000 short on a peace basis. In his last annual re- 
port, Admiral Pillsbury states that it takes, on an average, six 
years to train a man-of-war’s man. With this large shortage of 
men and officers, both on a war and peace basis, to man our 
present ships built, building, and authorized, we can see what 
tremendous additional expenses are going to be imposed in the 
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near future, as soon as the ships now building are completed. floor of the House become a personal matter. Everyone fo}; 
I call the attention of the Congress to these matters at this time | that his support or opposition was only an expression of 


not for the purpose, intention, Or desire to defeat the programme 
recommended in the pending bill, but for the purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of Members to the importance and necessity of 
arresting such extensive programmes of naval construction in the 
future. There is, in my opinion, no necessity for a larger navy 
than we now have, added to conservatively each year. There 
are many other demands pressing upon the attention of the Con- 
gress and demanded by the people calling for appropriations of 
large sums of money. The conservation of our natural re- 
sources, the preservation of our forests, the improvement of our 
rivers and waterways, meeting the just demands of our large 
agricultural interest, are important matters which should not be 
much longer neglected and which ean not be given attention at 
the present time because of lack of money. 

To meet these demands the cry is going up for the issuance 
of $500,000,000 of bonds. While not advocating a bond issue, 
I do claim there should be some spirit of economy shown 
toward the military side of our Government and some sayings 
made, to be used to build up those phases and institutions of 
our national life and character which are the real and sub- 
stantial evidences and manifestations of its manhood and 
civilization. 


This Government is now and for several years past has been | 
spending about 65 per cent of its total revenues on the military | 


side of the Government. In my opinion, in a time of unex- 
ampled peace no Government can upon any reasonable basis 
justify such legislation. The revenues of the Government in a 
sense represent its active and productive energies; and legisla- 
tion which devotes so large a share of the revenues to the 
military and so small a share to the civil institutions of the 
country fails properly to recognize and fully to appreciate the 
breadth and scope and magnitude of the opportunities offered 
and the duties resting upon the Government*for the nobler 
and better purposes of the present-day government and 
humanity. 


Eulogy on Hon. Llewellyn Powers. 
REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. WALDO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 31, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op- 
rtunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. LLEWELLYN 
*oWERS, late a Member of this House from the State of Maine. 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the | 


deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
5 the ee of the memorial exercises of the day, shall stand ad- 
ourned. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the fam- 
ily of the deceased.” 


Mr. WALDO said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the death of our friend LiewettyN Powrrs 
this House has met with a distinct loss. 

Governor Powers was not one of the brilliant, showy Mem- 
bers. He seldom took part in debate, and was not himself one 
of the introducers of great measures. He was, however, one of 
the constant, laborious, unostentatious workers upon whom the 
real business of a legislative body rests; a man always present 
at the meetings of committees to which he belonged, nearly 
always in his seat at the opening of each daily session of the 
House, and an attentive listener to the discussions on the floor. 
During the four years that we sat together in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency I came to know him well and 
to cherish for him a sincere friendship and regard. 

He was frank and outspoken in his sentiments and did not 
hesitate to state strongly and vigorously his views upon meas- 
ures and questions that came before that committee. His long 
and successful experience in business and in public life had 
naturally made him somewhat conservative in regard to meas- 
ures for the reformation of our banking system. But when his 
experience and good judgment led him to believe a change in 
our present system was necessary and for the best interests of 
the banks and the people, he was strong and unwavering in his 
support of such change. 

He was a man of great poise and self-control, and never let 
his support or opposition to measures in committee or on the 


| an independent thinker on all public questions. 





honest views upon a public matter, which our colleague w. 
not and did not allow to lessen his regard and esteem for . 
Members nor to interfere with their friendly relations. 

He was a good man, a good friend, a valuable citizen 
Member of Congress who will long be missed and his 4 
sincerely regretted by his fellow-Members. 


Eulogy on Hon. Llewellyn Powers. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 31, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended {| 
poents may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Li 
?OWERS, late a Member of this House from the State of Main: 

“Resolved, That as a 


articular mark of respect to the memory 
deceased and in recognit 


n of his distinguished public career, the | 


| at the conclusion of the memorial exercises of the day, shall sta: 
| journed 


ee, tesolved, That the Clerk eommunicate these’ resolutions t 

"Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to t 
ily of the deceased ”"— 

Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Governor Powers was an unusual man in many 
ways. He possessed a good intellect, a strong will power, and 
was of affable and courteous manner. He was always pleasant 
and attractive in conversation and forceful and practical in pub- 
lic speech. 

He was decided in his convictions of right and wrong ani de- 
termined to do right as he saw it. He was considerate of t! 
views of others and recognized the right of another to differ 
from him. His long connection with public service and varied 
experiences in official position made him unusually helpful in 
legislation. Few men had a better grasp on current needs and 
practical remedies than he. He was a partisan in ? s, but 

4 I n ol 
wealth, but of the greatest simplicity in manner and dress. Ile 
was always approachable and could be reached by the humb!esi 
as well as those more fortunate. He gave attention to ile 
tails of business and had superior judgment in deter 
what course to pursue in a given instance.” 

Governor Powers gave more attention to his official « 
while in Congress than would be expected of one of his 
extensive possessions. He took quite an interest in ev 
that was assigned to his committee in Congress and )): 
every question after careful investigation. Few young 


| more painstaking in research than he was. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. | 


Governor Powrrs was solicitous always of the welfare «f ! 
family and the education and the training of his childr 
talked to me a number of times about them. He hail 
plans for his children. He was methodical and th 
about everything pertaining to their future, as he was :1! 
business, official or otherwise, that came to him. 

He was a student of public questions and his opini: 
worthy of the greatest consideration. While he was : | 
lican in politics and followed the leadership of his party. 
his own views and did that which in his judgment was | 
his country. He said that he believed his party usua 
but if wrong in a given instance he would remonstrate : 
less conscience was involved he followed the final acti: 


rty. 

Last year during the consideration of the currency ™ 
he openly announced his views in speeches on the {) 
otherwise. He was so conscientious in his actions here 
asserted his differences as to a financial policy from his co! 
and refused to accept what he believed to be a scheme 
would fail to bring relief to the people. = 

He was a man of good habits and lived an upright life. (|! 
had some decided views on religion. I remember of tw) ©" 
versations in which the questions of Bible lessons w'' 
volved and he expressed himself firmly in favor of the 1) 

Governor Powers has been missed more than most 1: : 
who leave us. He was especially helpful in counsel, bul \\* * 
forceful and effective advocate on this floor as well. | at! 
has claimed him as its victim. He has gone where hs °°" 
leagues one by one must soon follow, into the beyond. Se) )r 
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tions are sad, heartrending to family and friends; but what of 
the morn? Shall man survive the grave? Shall the hereafter 
bring the happy realization of the unity of the family circle? 

It is not my purpose to philosophize as to the future, but to 
express in this presence my good fortune in having the acquaint- 
ance and in enjoying the friendship of so good a man as Gov- 
ernor Powers. I regret his departure—it is a loss to me—but 
his life was helpful in its influence. Imperfections he may 
have had, but if so, bury them snd rejoice in the good he did in 
public affairs and in private life. Cherish the good he did, 
emulate his righteous deeds, and remember always that a faith- 
ful public servant has passed away. 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EZEKIEL §. CANDLER, JR., 
| 
| 
| 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 3, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and ave under consideration the bill (H. R. 27053) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910— 

Mr. CANDLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to discuss this bill for a short time, 
because, as is well known, since I have had the honor to be a 
Representative upon the floor of this House, I have always 
taken a lively interest in the appropriations made for the 
Agricultural Department. I have felt this interest because of 
the fact that I have believed, as I have stated heretofore, that 
the money expended for this department has accomplished 
more for the material development of the country than any | 
money spent for any other governmental means which is being 
used, and that this department has accomplished more for the 
people than any other department of this Government, al- 
though, as I have attempted to show heretofore, and I think 
we all now agree, that it receives less appropriations in pro- 
portion than any of the great departments of the Government. 

I am glad to see from the report of the committee, which is 
unanimous, that this bill carries an appropriation of $12,880,926, | 
and that this is an increase of $1,208,820 over the appropriation 
for last year. While it is a large sum of money when we con- | 
sider the amount of $12,000,000 for any purpose, still, when com- 
pared with the marvelous benefits which flow from the expendi- 
ture of this money, it is a very small amount. Because of the 
most beneficial results derived from the work of this department, 
I have insisted each year upon a liberal increase of appropria- 
tions to continue its work in proportion to the development of 
the country, and to keep pace with the many new problems con- | 
stantly arising and demanding solution. I have made several! 
speeches on this floor urg*ng this policy. When I came to Con- | 
gress the appropriation for agricultural interests was $3,922,- 
780.51. This bill carries $12,880,926, nearly four times as much. 
I do not claim all the credit for this, but I do claim I have done 
my part to bring about this result. [Applause.] 

I am proud of my part in this work, because we find upon | 
investigation that the agricultural interest of this country is 
the interest to which we are compelled to look at all times to 
take care of the welfare of the country and to bring the bal- 
ance of trade to our shores. But for the exportation of the 
agricultural products of the land we would in the past few | 
years have had an enormous balance of trade against us, but 
because of the agricultural products the balance of trade is 
in our favor by billions of dollars. 

The crop of this past year amounts to the enormous sum of 
$7,778,000,000. Any industry and enterprise which produces 
this marvelous sum is certainly entitled to the highest consid- | 
eration at the hands of the Government, and should command 
the intense interest and careful study of the Representatives 
of the people. [Applause.] 

I am glad to say that year by year the productions of the 
country have increased in a marvelous proportion, and, when 
we take into consideration this great development in consid- 
ering what appropriation shall be made, it seems to me we | 
might go to any reasonable length in the appropriations—not | 
to be wasteful or extravagant, of course—to furnish sufficient | 
money to carry on the work in all the lines and avenues and 
departments of this great enterprise. 





| been against us by many millions. 
| trade in our favor because of agricultural products is the enor- 


| coffers of the foreigner that precious metal we need to 


I am glad to find that the Secretary of Agriculture reports 
that he has collected the agricultural imports and exports since 
1851 down to the present time in five-year periods. I call your 
attention to his remarkable statement on this subject, which is 
as follows: 


A compilation of the foreign trade of the United States in agricultural 
products has just been completed as far back as the fiscal year 1851, 


and for the first time the general results are here made public Annual 
averages by five-year periods are used for better understanding 

In 1851-1855 the exported agricultural products of domestic origin 
were value at $150,000,000, and in the five years just before the civil 
war at $229,000,000. After that war the amount steadily crew by five 


year periods to the great value of $875,000,000 in 1901—1905 and 
wards to $1,054,000,000 in 1907, the highest year of all 

The exports of agricultural products of foreign origin increased from 
$8,000,000, the annual average for 1851—1855, to $12,000,000 in 1901- 
1905, an amount that was not equaled in subsequent year 

The value of the imports of agricultural products at the beginning of 
the period under review was $68,000,000, as the annual average for 
1851-1855. The average was progressive, to the last period, with the 
exception of two five-year periods, and for the five years 1901-1905 it 
averaged $455,000,000. The highest amount ever reached was $627, 
000,000 in 1907. 

Upon striking a balance of trade the evidence of the most remarkable 
ower of the farmers of this country to produce a national surplus is 
rought out forcibly. For the first period, 1851-1855, the annual aver- 

age balance in agricultural products in favor of this country was 
$89,000,000; the civil war diminished this, but the rise afterwards was 
fairly steady but firm until the period of 1896-1900, when there was a 
quick increase in the balance to $387,000,000, after which the amount 
has been always more than $400,000,000, except in 1905, and in 1901 it 
was $571,000,000, the highest amount in history. 

During the entire period until 1898 the farmer provided this country 
with a balance of trade in his own products which offset a part or all 
of the unfavorable balance in the international exchange of commodities 
other than agricultural. After struggling with the load for a quarter 
of a century, he was able to overcome the adverse balance in commodi 
ties other than his own in 1876, when he began to produce a favorable 
balance of trade in the total of all commodities, steadily, year after 


atter- 


| year, with the exceptions of 1888, 1889, and 1893. 


The per capita values of the exports of agricultural products ex- 
pressed in annual averages by five years show that they have more than 
double during the half century under review. The per capita value 
during the period 1851-1855 was $5.84, and this average grew with 
several irregularities to $10.88 for 1901-1905 and to $12.29 for 1907, 


| the highest amount of record. 


On the other hand, the per capital value of the imports of agricul- 
tural products increased from $2.67 for 1851-1855 to $6.25 for 1871-— 
1875, an amount that was not equaled by any subsequent five-year aver 
age. The amount for 1907 was $7.30, which was higher by $1.05 than 
the great annual average for 1871-1875. 


During the last nineteen years the balance of trade has been 
in our favor by the sum of $7,166,000,000, and we owe this 
glorious result to the farmers of this country, because, taking 
out agricultural products, the balance of trade would have 
This year the balance of 


mous sum of $488,000,000, while during the same period the 
balance of trade other than farm products was only $178,000,000. 
This year the agricultural balance was exceptionally high, 
and has been equaled only in 1898 and 1901. In discussing this 
matter the Secretary says: 

The magnificent figures of the farmers’ contribution to the exports 
of this country and to the favorable balance of trad » maintained in 
spite of this country’s immense growth in population and extraordinary 
immigration of nonagricultural peoples, and also in spite of the di- 
minishing fraction of the population that is engaged in : 

No analysis gould more strongly indicate the progressiv« 
the farmer’s fabor and capital and the telling effects of the 
sciences. 





Of course we know that the great product of this country, the 
one that amounts to most in the value of production 
Heretofore, up to this year, the next largest in amount of pro- 
duction was hay, remarkable to say; but this year cotton has 
taken second place in the value of the product and stands next 
in value to the production of corn. 

It is to cotton, targely, however, that we must look to bring to 
our shores that medium of exchange, gold, that we need as a 
basis for our currency. This year we have exported in cotton 
alone, which brought gold to this land, the amount of $438,- 
000,000. This crop amounted to something like $675,000,000, 
taking it altogether, the cotton seed as well as the fiber itself. 
Hence it is a great force that helps bring the balance of trade 
to our shores, and it is the great product which brings from the 


is corn. 


secure 
prosperity to our land, and has contributed to a greater extent 
to this end than any other product we prodnece, because it has 
brought more gold to us than any other one product. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, in view of this marvelous develop- 
ment of the great agricultural interest, because it is doing so 
much for our country and accomplishing so much for the pros- 
perity of the people, I say it deserves the highest consideration 
at our hands. In considering its future, we should not overlook 
the fact that everything upon the face of the earth which the 
farmers are compelled to buy for their use in order to produce 
these great results is burdened with taxation. They pay more 
and get less than any other class of our people, and against 
this I most solemnly and earnestly protest and appeal to the 


& 


sense 


of justice of this House to give them relief. I introduced 
a bill during the past session of Congress, which is now pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee,-to relieve them from 


moment. It 
A bill (H. R 


by repealing the tariff duty on certain articles and placing said arti- 
cles on the free list. 


is H. R. 18335, and is as follows: 


the 
exempt from duty: 

First. All kinds of agricultural machines and parts thereof, such as 
cotton gins, steam plows, and other high-power agricultural machinery, 
agricultural drills and planters, farm rollers, cultivators, 


ning mills, thrashing and separating machines, and the like, including 
those machines dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem according to para- 
graph 460 of the present tariff act of July 24, 1897. 

Second. All kinds of agricultural tools and implements, 
plows, harrows, 
forks, and scythes, 


such as 


including those tools and implements dutiable at 
20 per cent ad valorem according to paragraph 460 of the present tariff 
act; handsaws, now dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem according to 
paragraph 168 of the same act; pruning knives, now dutiable at 
cent 


ad valorem and eer according to paragraph 153 of the same 
act; 


grindstones, now dutiable at $1.75 per ton according to paragraph 


119 of the same act, and crowbars, hammers, sledges, wedges, and the | 


like, now dutiable at 1.5 of 1 per cent per pound according to para- 
graph 144 of the same act. 

Third. Horseshoes, muleshoes, and oxshoes, spikes, nuts, and washers, 
and nails of all kinds, now dutiable at from six-tenths of 1 cent to 2} 
cents per pound according to paragraphs 160 to 163 of the same act. 

Fourth. All kinds of vehicles peculiarly adapted to farm work, such 
as farm wagons, ox carts, lumber trucks, horse sleds and sledges, wheel- 
barrows, and the like; also all parts thereof, including axies, wheels, 
tires, chains, cart and wagon skeins, and the like. 


Fifth. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or | 


wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated 
with paint or other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, 
for baling cotton or any other commodity, now dutiable at five-tenths 
of 1 per cent per pound according to paragraph 129 of the same act. 

Sixth. Iron or steel wire rods for making rivets, screws, nails, and 
fencing, now dutiable at four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and upward 
according to paragraph 136 of the same act. 

Seventh. Harness and parts of harness, suitable for animals engaged 
in farm work, now dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem according to 
paragraph 447 of the same act. 

Fighth. Bagging for cotton or for wheat or other grain, gunny cloths, 
and similar fabrics, suitable for covering cotton or grain, composed of 
single yarns, made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 
15 ounces per square yard, now dutiable at six-tenths of 1 cent per 
square yard according to paragraph 344 of the same act. 

Ninth. Cloths, knit fabrics, flannels for underwear, and all other 
manufactures made wholly or in part of wool and valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, and ready-made clothing and wearing apparel 
of every description — wholly or in part of wool and valued at 
less than $1.50 per pound, now dutiable at rates averaging 100 per cent 
ad valorem according to paragraphs 366, 367, and 370 of the same act. 

Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

This is a bill for the relief of the farmers of the United 
States and if passed would save them millions of dollars by 
repealing the tariff duties on the articles therein named. I feel 
that in justice to the farmers these agricultural implements 
that are used by them and with which they produce untold 
wealth should be placed on the free list, so that they might at 
least have the benefit of having the implements which they use 
to produce these benefits relieved from taxation in order that 
they may obtain them at the lowest possible price, and especially 
is this true when we find these very same implements are sold 
abroad to foreigners more cheaply than they are sold in our 
own country to our own people. This is one matter that I 
present, because I desire at this time it shall receive considera- 
tion in view of the fact that it is promised at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, which will be a special session, to be called 
by the incoming President, that these schedules will be revised, 
and we will put upon the statute books a new tariff law that 
will fix schedules upon these as well as upon everything else 
upon which the taxes are levied. Therefore in view of the fact 
that the tariff bill is in course of preparation and will receive 
the attention of Congress at the coming special session, I desire 
to call attention especially to this bill at this time and earnestly 
urge its careful consideration, not only by the Ways and Means 
Committee but by the membership of the House. 

Another question in which the farmers are vitally interested 
is the question of dealing in futures. I introduced a bill also 
upon this question. The farmers throughout the land are de- 
manding the consideration of this question, and demand that 
some law shall be passed that will relieve them from the condi- 
tions that exist. This bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14641) to prohibit the receipt, delivery, or transmission 
of interstate or foreign messages, or other information to be used in 
connection with, and to prohibit interstate and foreign transactions 


of every character and description that in any wise depend upon mar- 

gins as a part thereof, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “depend upon margins as a part 
thereof” as used in this act shall include all transactions which in any 
wise depend upon or include a as any part of the making, prog- 
ress, or settlement thereof, or which do not, in good faith, in all trans- 


18335) for the relief of the farmers of the United States | 


Be it enacted, etc., That immediately after the passage of this act | 
following articles, when imported, shall become and continue to be | * 
| tion of any character or description to be used in any manner conn 


manure | 
spreaders, mowers, reapers, harvesters, hay tedders, potato diggers, fan- 


40 per | 
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actions of sale and purchase, contemplate the actual delivery by 
seller to the buyer of the thing or things represented or contracted + 
be sold, and the failure of the seller to make actual delivery to 


buyer, or the failure of the buyer to, in good faith, make legal deman: 
some of these burdens, and I desire to call attention to it for a | 


of the seller for the thing or things represented or contracted to 
sold, shall be sufficient proof to establish the character of the t: 
action. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any telegraph or telephone « 
pany, corporation, organization, or association, or any other com; 
corporation, organization, or association, or any person or persons wi' 
the jurisdiction of the United States of America, to receive, de! 
transmit, or convey any interstate or foreign message or other info: 


with or in furtherance of any interstate or foreign transaction that 
pends- upon margins as a part thereof. Any telegraph or telep! 
company, corporation, organization, or association, or any other 

pany, corporation, organization, or association violating any of the ; 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor for ; 
and every violation of the same, and upon conviction thereof shal! | 
the United States a penalty of not less than $10,000 for each of: 


|} and any person violating any of the provisions of this act sha 
rakes, horserakes, hoes, spades, shovels, axes, hatchets, | 


deemed guilty of a felony for each and every violation thereof. 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than £10,000 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for some period of time not les 
ten years. 

Sec. 3. That interstate or foreign transactions of any kind w)} 
ever that depend upon margins as any part thereof is hereby «: 
to be unlawful, and whoever shall engage in or be a party to 
transaction of the character herein forbidden, in the United Stat 
America, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
be fined in any sum not less than $10,000 and imprisoned in the 
tentiary some period of time not less than ten years. 

Sec. 4. That no letter, postal card, circular, newspaper, pamphle' 
writing or publication of any other kind, containing money or 
representative of value, or information of any character to be us 
any manner connected with or in furtherance of any interstate « 
eign transaction that depends upon margins as any part thereof, 
be carried in the mails or delivered at or through any post-ofi 
branch thereof, or by any letter carrier or other postal agent « 
thority. Whoever shall knowingly deposit, or cause to be dep: 


| or who shall knowingly send, or cause to be sent, anything to | 


veyed or delivered in violation of this section, or who shall know 
deliver or cause to be delivered by mail anything herein forbidd 
be carried by mail shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon 
viction shall be punished by a fine of not less than $10,000 ar 
imprisoned in the penitentiary for some period of time not less | 
ten years. 

Sec. 5. That the judges of the district courts of the United S: 
are hereby directed to give this act in charge to the grand juri 
their respective courts at each sitting of the court, and the ey 
of either party to a transaction prohibited herein shall be dee: 
be sufficient proof to warrant an indictment and sustain a cony 
hereunder. 


Sec. 6. That all laws in conflict with this act be, and they are h 
repealed. 

If passed, this bill would accomplish the result desired 
grant one specific act of legislation demanded by the great az: 
cultural interests of this country. It ought to pass. The f 
ers have a right to demand it, and I appeal to you to consi 
If you refuse to do so, then prepare to render an account t 
great mass of the Americans, who are the “bone and si 
of the land and who produce the wealth of the country on | 
farm. ; 

Another matter in which the farmer is vitally interes! 
is good roads. He is asking for national aid for this pur, 
When he furnishes us a balance of trade in the past few ) 
of $7,000,000,000, why not appropriate forty or fifty milli: 
begin this great work? Money could not be spent to a |) 
purpose. Improve the roads, make means of communi 
pleasant in the coustry and you will stop the flow of popula 
from country to tuwn and city, you will bless humanity 
prosper all the people. [Applause.] 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say if we ¢ 
to the agricultural people of this country the relief to \ 
they are entitled at our hands, and which they are dema) 
we will bring prosperity not only to them, but to every : 
and every trade and every avocation and calling in this « 
try [applause], because whenever you help the very found 
upon which everything else stands, whenever you help bil \ 
helps everybody else, then you help every other one engi: 
every avocation and calling and trade and profession and | 
ness throughout this broad land, from one end of it to 
other. [Applause.] Hence, when we furnish the prosper'! 
the farmer we scatter it like the sunshine of gladness fro. 
end of the country to the other, because it goes into the ho 
around the firesides, and into the lives and hearts of «!! 
people of all classes and of all callings and professions. — 
should do this as a matter of duty to him. We owe it to 
as his representative. We owe it to him, because of the |! 
as shown by the statistics I have quoted, he does more for ' 
prosperity of the country and for the welfare of the Nation | 
all the others. Whenever we respond to the demands or 
quests which will give to him these blessings, then we disch: r=: 
a high duty not only to him but to ourselves, and we disc!): 

a great duty which we owe to the great country in whic! \ 
live, because through him we not only bless his home and !:'- 
surroundings, his community and neighborhood, but we bless te 
whole country by bringing to all prosperity that makes gladucs» 
and joy and furnishes peace and happiness. 
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Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Does the gentleman sympathize with the efforts of the uplift 
commission to kelp the farmer along? 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the gentleman 
approves it? 

Mr. SIMS. I am asking for information, as I regard the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaNDLER] our leader on this 
side of the House on all such matters. 

Mr. CANDLER. I am in favor of anything that will uplift 
the agricultural interests of this country, and if that commis- 
sion will do it, I favor it, though I do not, as a rule, favor com- 
missions. The people’s Representatives should directly attend | 
to the business affecting the country’s interests and render an 
account to those who send them here. I favor, however, any- 
thing on the face of the earth that will uplift the agricultural 
interests of the country and relieve it of the burdens under | 
which it has labored so long, and I will gladly join hands with 
anything or anybody to bring about that greatresult. [Great ap- 
plause.] To continue the great work of the Agricultural De 
partment, I hope the Hon. James Wilson will remain in the 
Cabinet of President Taft as Secretary of Agriculture, because 
he is the farmer's friend, a statesman, and a patriot, a bene- | 
factor of the whole country, an American citizen of whom we | 
are all proud. [Tremendous applause.] 


Statehood Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 15, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 27891) to enable the people of New Mexico to form | 


a constitution and state government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States; and to enable the people 
of Arizona to form a constitution and state government and be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. HOUSTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: Asa member of the Committee on the Territories, 
I want to give expression to the strong sentiment that exists in 
my district in favor of the admission of these States into the 
Union. 


expected statehood for these Territories for years. I am glad 
that to-day there is no opposition made to this measure admit- 
ting New Mexico and Arizona as States in the Union and of 
adding these two stars toour flag. This long-delayed privilege of 
becoming States in this great Republic they are entitled to by 
every condition and right. They have the population, the wealth, 
and civilization to enter into this Union, strong-handed and able 
to add glory and strength to the United States. 

It is unnecessary now to take up the time of this House or to 


dwell upon their resources, their strength and power, and their | 


fitness. These have been presented to this House fully and 


repeatedly, and are admitted by all to-day. They have the will | 


and the desire to come, and have cherished it long. This patri- 
otic desire bespeaks a loyalty and assures a spirit that will make 
them worthy members of the Republic. They are bone, sinew, 
and bloed Americans, and every patriot should welcome them. 
Their right to statehood rises above partisan spirit or party 
consideration. It is simple justice to them and no more. Their 
desire to become States has been so long cherished, with a full 
knowledge of our institutions and the rights and privileges of 
statehood, that they are prepared for the step. Every true 
American must applaud this earnest desire and continued effort. 
And the diligence and patriotism that has inspired their Dele- 
gates on the floor of this House must challenge the admiration 
of the people of America. The distinguished Delegates from 
Arizona and New Mexico are entitled not only to the approval 


of their constituency, but the commendation of all who have | 


seen their persistent and untiring efforts in this behalf. I know 
their constituency will appreciate to the full measure their 
efforts as do the Members of this House. 

To those of us on this side of the House who hold such high 


esteem and sincere regard for the gentleman from Arizona, | 


familiarly and affectionately called MarK Smiru, it is a matter 
of great joy that he to-day has the promise of success and re- 
on to his long and industrious work to get Arizona admitted 
I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, to realize that if New Mexico and Ari- 
zona are not made full-fledged States of this Union before this 
Congress expires on the 4th of March next, it will not be the 
of this House. 
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; On the bill (S. 9295) in relation to the salary of the Secretary of State. 


| by the fathers, they exhibited 


Many of the inhabitants of these Territories are the | 
sons and daughters of my constituency, who have wished for and | 





Salary of the Secretary of State. 


SPEECH 
OF 
OLLIE M. 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. JAMES, 


Monday, February 15, 1909, 


Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to the passage of this bill, be- 
cause it is not only violative of the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution, which we have taken an oath that we will uphold 
and support, but it is special legislation of the most pronounced 
character. When the Constitution of our Republic was formed 
exceeding great wisdom in 
providing a constitutional bar against a Senator or Member 
of the House voting to create an office or to increase the pay of 
an office and then become a beneficiary of his own act. In 
other words, it is made impossible by this constitutional in- 
hibition for a Member of Congress to vote the money of the 
people out of the Treasury indirectly into his own pocket, and 
therefore they were made ineligible to either hold office created 
during the term for which they were elected or to enjoy the in- 
creased salary of such office during the time for which they 
were chosen. The constitutional provision is as follows: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments wher hall 
have been increased during such »; and no person holding office under 
the United States, shall be a Member of either House during his con- 
| tinuance in oflice. 





This is the exact language of our organic law. It did not 
provide that if he voted for such an increase he should be in- 
| eligible, because the framers of that great instrument foresaw 
that it would be possible for a Member to exert his great influ- 
ence to create the office or to raise the salary of the office, and 
after he had procured enough votes to pass it, to refrain from 
voting for it, or, indeed, to vote against it, in order to relieve 
himself of the fiercest criticism and yet become the beneficiary 
of his indirect act. So the Constitution provided that if an 
office shal! have been created or the emoluments thereof in- 
creased while he was a Member, irrespective of how he voted, 
or whether he voted at all, he should be ineligible to hold it. 
Now, this bill, Mr. Speaker, stripped of all its subterfuge, un- 


masked of all deception, is a bill for the relief of Senator P. C. 
Knox. It is to make him eligible, as the advocates of the bill 
contend, to hold the office of Secretary of State, which office all 
| gentlemen upon the floor admit he is now ineligible to hold, 


because he was a Member of the Senate when the salary was 


increased. In other words, gentlemen are undertaking by this 
character of sleight of hand, of hocus-pocus, of “ you see it 
and now you don’t,” to remove by an act of Congress a constitu- 


| tional obstacle. I maintain the position that the Constitution 
can not be amended by an act of Congress, that it can not be 
evaded by an act of Congress. 

This bill, having for its purpose to make him eligible by re- 
| ducing the salary to $8,000 while it leaves all the other members 
| of the Cabinet drawing $12,000 per year, fixes the highest posi- 
tion in the Cabinet, that of Secretary of State, the first position 
in the Cabinet, at $8,000. This is so manifest upon its face that 
we all appreciate the frankness of the chief advocates of the 
| bill when they boldly declare that it has but one purpose, and 
that is not to reduce the salary, but to put Mr. Knox in the Cabil- 
net. This is further shown by the fact that the bill is brought 
in under a parliamentary status where an amendment is out of 
order—that is, an amendment to reduce the salaries of all Cabi- 
net officers to a like level of $8,000—but it leaves all these sal- 
aries at the amount to which they were increased and for which 
Senator Kyox voted, and merely for the purpose of trying to 
remove a constitutional obstacle this bill is presented. 

The Constitution of our country speaks the same language to 
all men alike, the great and the small, the rich and the poor. It 
should fall, like the sunshine, upon all alike. When labor 
comes, with its sooty hands, begging legislation in its interest, 
the Constitution is held up to them as a mighty mountain that 
can not be removed. When the farmers, who labor from early 
morn till the shades of night, call for relief, that the burden 
they bear may be made lighter, the Constitution is held up to 
them as a law of the Medes and the Persians that can not be 
changed except by the voice of the people. Let this Congress 
not establish a rule that the Constitution is easily evaded by 
some and wholly immovable for others. 
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Let these great men, who are famed as constitutional lawyers, 
not seek to create distrust of this great instrument by legisla- 
tion so questionable. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Taft has been elected 
President of the United States. I resisted to the uttermost his 
choice by the people, yet I would not throw one obstacle in the 
way of his selection of any man as a member of his official 
family. 
the Government may be administered in justice and prosperity. 
Of course I regret that these eminent lawyers—Mr. Taft and 
Senator Knox—had not thought of this constitutional objection 
when Mr. Taft announced the appointment of Senator Knox 
as Secretary of State. Yet it would seem that this would 
have presented itself to such astute and profound gentlemen as 
they are, because Mr. Taft was a member of the Cabinet when 
the salary was raised and had been drawing the increase up to 
the time when he resigned. Yet it escaped him and Senator 
Knox alike. Sut it is too much now to come and ask Congress 
to be a party in an undertaking to set aside the Constitution 
in the interest of any man. Certainly in the long line of illus- 
trious men who advocated the election of Mr. Taft and who be- 
lieved with him in the principles of the Republican party suffi- 
cient genius can be found to fill the place of Secretary of State 
aside from the choice he has made. 

If Congress can by such manipulation as this tear down the 
bulwarks of the Constitution, then what is to be the final re- 
sult? Offices can be created, innumerable salaries can be raised 
mountain high, Members of Congress can be appointed to them, 
and congressional legerdemain can relieve them temporarily 
from this constitutional objection. The Treasury can be looted; 
all this can be done when once you destroy the constitutional 
safeguards thrown around the people’s Treasury. I should 
gladly vote to reduce the salaries of Cabinet officers to $8,000 
if I had the opportunity, as I voted against their increase when 


it became a law; but, in my judgment, if this precedent is to | 


be established, then the unwisdom of it will be many times es- 
tablished and regret for this action often expressed, and the 
Treasury will suffer in consequence. It is better to stay upon the 
beaten path the fathers trod, upon the broad highway of the Con- 
stitution. This, and this alone, is the way of safety, whether 
we are dealing with the humblest citizen or the greatest genius, 


Salary of the Secretary of State. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRANTLEY, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 15, 1909, 


On the bill (S. 9295) in relation to the salary of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BRANTLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is unquestionably true, as has been stated. 
that the pending bill, which simply reduces on and after March 
4 next the salary of the Secretary of State, does not in and of 
itself raise any constitutional question, for the power of Con- 
gress to reduce this salary is not open to debate. Can any 
Member of this body, however, vote for this bill without taking 
into consideration its real pt.rpose, which purpose does involve 
a constitutional question? It is necessary to bring into view 
this real purpose in order to find, not a justification, but an 
excuse for voting for it. The bill on its face proposes a discrimi- 
nrtion and an injustice that needs to be defended. Its only 
declared purpese is to fix the salary of the Secretary of State, 
who is commonly known as the “ premier of the Cabinet,” at a 
less amount than is fixed by law for every other member of the 
official family who will sit around the Cabinet board with him. 
The bill not only thus singles out the high and honorable post of 
Secretary of State for this discrimination, but its effect carries 
this discrimination yet farther, for when it has become a law 
the Undersecretary of State, who will then have been created, 
wiil have an allowance for his compensation $2,000 a year 
greater than that provided by this bill for his chief. It is not 
claimed by anyone that there is any spirit of economy back of 
the proposed reduction, but on the contrary its real purpose is not 
only known, but has to be known in order to find any sup- 
porters for it. That purpose is to qualify for the office of Sec- 
retary of State a distinguished Senator who would otherwise 
admittedly be disqualified. The constitutional question that is 
therefore involved in this purpose of the bill is thus directly 
before the House for each Member to solve for himself. 

I have no disposition to find fault with those who have elected 
to solve it in a manner different from that chosen by me. I 
am content to stand on my own judgment, leaving to others, 


Indeed, this is my country, as well as his, and I hope | 





uncriticised by me, to do the same thing for themselves. In 1 
Ohio State Reports, 83, McCook’s New Series, the court says: 

The legislature is of necessity in the first instance to be the judge 
its own constitutional powers. Its members act under an oath to s 
port the Constitution and in every way are under responsibilities 
great as judicial officers. Their manifest duty is never to exercise 
power of doubtful constitutionality. Doubt in their cases, as in tha: 
of the courts, should be conclusive against all affirmative action. 

Under this rule, which, in my judgment, is the true rule to 
govern legislative action and is most admirably stated, I c: 
not vote for this bill. I freely concede the great ability and t! 
high character of the distinguished and honorable man f 
whose advantage the bill is proposed. I also concede the i: 
portance to the incoming administration, and as well to t! 
country, to have him fill the office of Secretary of State, b 
important as these things may be and are, I conceive it to 
more important to preserve the Constitution. I am in no sens 
responsible for the coming into power of the new administrati: 
but I have too much respect for the President-elect and f 
too kindly disposed toward the success of his administrat 
to vote for this bill, for I believe that the protests heard |: 
are but the beginning of the storm that will break upon 1 
dawn of his administration should this bill become a law : 
its purpose be carried into effect. 

The immediate and direct effect of this bill, in calling int 
office an able, courtly, and accomplished gentleman, will 
be bad, but its effect in setting a precedent for the evasion 
the plain language of the Constitution will be tremendo 
bad. When we consider only the practical purpose of the | 
it does not appear to be of very great importance, but it is 
possible ever to measure the importance of a departure f1 
the Constitution. If it is not important to adhere to the «| 
stitution, then there is nothing under our system of governni 
that is important. 

The question presented to us, it seems to me, is a very sin 
one, and one that, with all due deference to the opinion 
others, I do not see any room for differences of opinion up. 
Paragraph 2, section 6, Article I of the Constitution reads: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for whic! 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authorit 
the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu: 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no )« 


holding any office under the United States, shall be a Member of ei 
House during his continuance in office. 


On February 26, 1907, there was approved an act wh 
among other things, increased the salary of the Secretar) 
State from $8,000 to $12,000. This act has been in force i 
nearly two years, and the increased salary provided for has |) 
duly and regularly paid. At the time this act became a 
the Senator in question was a Member of the Senate for a tv 
not yet expired, and which will not expire until March 3, | 
Applying the facts to the law declared in the Constitution, 
one can say that Mr. Knox is now eligible to become Secre! 
of State. The introduction of the pending bill is an admiss 
of his ineligibility, and everyone, as I understand the situa‘ 
admits that he is now ineligible. 

The question presented to us is, Will the pending bill ren 
the ineligibility? It is important to determine first what |! 
eaused the ineligibility; for if it be a mere act of Cong 
Congress can repeal it, but if it be the Constitution Congress : 
furnish no relief. The act of February 26, 1907, is the only : 
that in any way relates to the subject, and that act has 10 
word of disqualification or ineligibility in it, and if it be r 
pealed there will be nothing about disqualification or in 
bility repealed, for the act does not deal with these subje 
The repeal of this act will not and can not repeal the fact 
under it the salary of the Secretary of State was actual!) 
creased and paid. 

The records of the Treasury Department will continue {0 
show after the repeal of the act that for a period of two ye's. 
during the time for which Mr. Knox was elected to serve + ‘4 
Senator, the emoluments of the office of Secretary of State wir 
increased. Is it this increase of emoluments that has bro 
about the disqualification? It would not be correct to ans 
this in the affirmative, for a mere increase of the emolume!'s, 
if no more appeared, would not disqualify. The increase of ‘le 
emoluments, however, is the fact that brought into play ti 
Constitution, and it is the Constitution and not the increase °! 
emoluments that has accomplished the disqualification. Gen'' 
men on the other side give away their case completely when (vy 
admit, as they have to admit, that Mr. Knox is now disquali!\: 
for if he is disqualified at all he is disqualified for the fu i 
constitutional period, which is “during the time for whicl !c 
was elected.” If he is not now disqualified, there is no necess'') 
for this bill, and if he is disqualified it is because the Consti'\- 
tion has disqualified him for a fixed and certain period that ‘3 
beyond the power of Congress to change. Under the Constitu- 
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tion he must be disqualified “‘ during the time for which he was 
elected,” or else he is not disqualified at all. For my own part, 
I can see no escape from this conclusion. The section of the 
Constitution in question is plain and unambiguous. Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall said (9 Wheaton, 4) : 

As men whose intentions require no concealment generally employ 
the words which most directly and aptly express the idea they intend 
to convey, the enlightened patriots who framed our Constitution and the 


people who adopted it must be understood to have employed words in 
Phetr natural sense and to have intended what they said. 


If we must, therefore, assume that the framers of the Con- 
stitution meant what they said, and I so assume without regard 
to their purpose, it necessarily follows that no Senator, during 
the time for which he was elected, can be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time. It would 
have been a very simple matter for the framers of the Consti- 
tution to have added a proviso permitting a revocation of the 
increased emoluments and a consequent removal of the prohibi- 
tion against appointment, but in their wisdom they did not see | 
fit to do so, and neither this Congress nor any other Congress 
can supplement their work by doing it for them. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall also said (4 Wheaton, 370): 

But, if in any case the plain meaning of a provision, not contra- 
dicted by any other provision in the same instrument, is to be disre- 
garded because we believe the framers of that instrument could not 
intend what they say, it must be one in which the absurdity and in- 


justice of applying the provision to the case would be so monstrous that | 
all mankind would without hesitation unite in rejecting the application. 


So, Mr. Speaker, those who would disregard the plain mean- 
ing of the Constitution in this case, because they can not believe | 
the framers of the Constitution ever intended that Senator Knox | 
should be kept out of the office of Secretary of State for the 
short period of two years, simplyY because he was a Member of 
the Senate when the emoluments of that office were increased, 
must be prepared to demonstrate that the application of the 
constitutional prohibition against him will work an absurdity | 
and injustice so monstrous that all mankind will protest against 
it. I do not suppose that any gentleman here believes tha¢ such 
a demonstration can be made, and yet it is required to be made 
under the rule of construction laid down by Judge Marshall in 
order to disregard the plain meaning of the language of the con- 
stitutional provision involved. 





Gentlemen say, however, that when this bill is passed and the 


4th of March comes around Senator KNox will not then be dis- 
qualified, because at that time the increased salary will not be in 
operation, and he therefore can not profit by it, and that the time 


to judge of his qualification for the office is the time when he is | 


appointed to it. They say that at that time the reason for the 
constitutional prohibition will have ceased and that with the 
elimination of the reason for it the constitutional prohibition it- 


self will cease. The language of that part of the constitutional | 


provision in question does not, I submit, authorize any such con- 
struction. The latter part of the provision does admit of such 
construction, and in fact no other construction could be placed 
upon it. This latter part reads: 


And no person holding any office under the United States shall be 
a Member of either House during his continuance in office. 


Under this language a Cabinet officer can not he a Senator, 
but such Cabinet officer can resign his Cabinet position and 
ipso facto he is at once eligible for the senatorial toga. The 
prohibition against him is limited only “ during his continuance 
in office” as a member of the Cabinet, and the moment he ceases 
to be a Cabinet officer that moment the prohibition ceases. 
This is the plain meaning of the latter part of the constitutional 
provision, but no such meaning can be given to the totally dif- 
ferent language employed in the first part of it. 

A reference to the debates in the Constitutional Convention 
and to every treatise on the Constitution that I have read shows 
that the purpose of the latter part of the provision was to pre- 
vent a man while under executive influence from being a law- 
maker, and that the purpose of the first part of the provision 
was to prevent executive influence and improper influence of 
every kind being exerted on the mind of the lawmaker at the 
time of making laws. The language— 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 


United States or th . 
during such ao. e emoluments whereof shall have been increased 


was not designed primarily to keep Senators and Representatives 
from holding certain civil offices, but was designed to keep 
Senators and Representatives from voting to create improper 
and unnecessary offices and from voting for improper and ex- 
travagant emoluments. It was designed to remove from them 
the temptation or the hope of personal profit by such improper 








|} is, therefore, forbidden by the Constitution, dui 


votes. Clearly this could not be accomplished unless the prohibi- 
tion immediately attached and became effective the moment the 
new office was created or the emoiuments were increased. If 


| there is to be any disqualification, therefore, it is a disqualifica 


tion that begins immediately upon the happening of either of 
these things, and once it begins it must by the very letter of the 
Constitution continue “ during the time” for which the Senator 
“was elected.” That this is the true construction of the Consti- 
tution it seems to me is made plain by the following quotation 


from Rawle on the Constitution (chap. 19, p. 188): 
I I 


A Member of either House may be appointed to an office existing 
previously to his being elected if the emoluments of it have not been 
increased during the time for which he was « ted. But if a new 
office has been created, or the emoluments of an old or increased 
during that time, the promise or the chance of ré , fan appointment 
to it, may have an undue influence on his mind Such an appointment 


ng the tir for which 
he was elected, and it is only to be regretted that it was not forbidden 


| altogether. 


This construction was strikingly upheld in the case of Governor 
Kirkwood by Attorney-General Brewster. Governor Kirkwood 


had qualified as a Senator for a term that did not expire until 
March, 1883, but during his term had resigned to accept the 
office of Secretary of the Interior, and had subsequently, but 
within the period of the senatorial term to which he had been 


} 


elected, resigned this office and retired to private life. After his 
retirement from the Senate and on May 15, 1SS2, there was 
approved an act creating the office of tariff commissioner, and 
the question submitted to the Attorney-General was as to his 
eligibility to be appointed to this office before the senatorial 
term to which he had been elected had expired. Attorney- 
General Brewster held that he was not eligible. He said: 

The rule is absolute as expressed in the terms of the 
and behind that I can not go. 


Constitution, 


In this case it will be noted that Governor Kirkwood was 
not a Senator when the new oflice was created, and therefore 
was not and could not have been improperly influenced to cre, 
ate it, and gentlemen who talk about the reason for the constitu- 
tional prohibition will do well to inquire as to the “ reason” 
for Governor Kirkwood’s ineligibility. There was no “ rea- 
son” other than the mandate of the Constitution, and, so 
far as I know and believe, there is no “ reason” now for Sen- 


| ator Kwnox’s ineligibility other than this same mandate. If 


the rule is absolute when applied to the appointment to an 
office newly created, is it not just as absolute when applied to 
the appointment to an office the emoluments of which have 
been increased ? 

Attorney-General Brewster thought it was the Constitution 
that disqualified Governor Kirkwood, and behind that, he said, 
he could not go. Has Congress any more power to go behind 
| the Constitution than he had? Gentlemen say, however, that 
Congress will not be going behind the Constitution to pass 
this bill. That is very true, directly speaking, but when Con- 
gress passes this bill, it will be an invitation. extended by 
Congress to the President-elect to go behind it and an invita- 
tion coupled with the assurance of the Congress that to go 
behind the Constitution is an entirely proper and correct thing 
to do. I am not prepared to extend the invitation or to give 
the assurance. 

The proposed legislation is objectionable aside from any 
constitutional question, for it seems to me to be unseemly 
| and in violation of the proprieties and of good legislation in 
many ways. 

It proceeds upon the theory that there is only one man in 
the United States competent and worthy to hold the position 
of Secretary of State. What a lamentable condition we have 
fallen into to adopt this theory! It proceeds upon the further 
theory that the man who occupies the post of Secretary of 
State must be a man of wealth, for whom salary has no charm. 
Why should the poorer man be ruled out from this office? The 
discrimination and inequality created by this bill may cause 
serious complications. 

Suppose after it is passed Senator KNox does not take ad- 
vantage of it; then what? Again, is the reduction to be perma- 
nent? Nobody believes that. When the increase is made there 
will follow a new period of disqualification, and again it may 
become necessary to reduce the salary in order to let some other 
favored and chosen son occupy a desirable post. What a com 
mentary upon the work of the fathers that Congress can take 
one of the mandatory provisions of the Constitution they framed 
and play hide and seek with it! 

The travesty on constitutional law that is to-day being pre 
pared for is clearly shown when we note that under this bill 
it is proposed that Mr. Knox, while remaining for two years 
ineligible to every other cabinet office (the salaries of all having 
been increased at the same time), shall, on March 4 next, be 
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eligible for the office of Secretary of State. Think of a consti- 
tutional provision under which, on March 4 next, Mr. Knox 
will be ineligible to hold the office of Attorney-General, an office 
that he has already ably and creditably filled, but will be eligi- 
ble to hold the office of Secretary of State! 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill becomes a law, which it probably will, 
and if the purpose of it is executed, which I pray it may not 
be, then the promise of constitutional government during the 
next four years will be dim and shadowy, and the hope that 
has been builded upon the incoming administration will be 
shattered and destroyed. This bill is the first step toward the 
establishment of a dangerous precedent, and I must decline to 
take it, 


Salary of the Secretary of State. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. KIMBALL, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 15, 1909, 
On the bill (S. 9295) in relation to the salary of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. KIMBALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to protest against the enactment of 
this legislation, the plain purpose of which is to nullify a pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the wisdom of which has never before 
been called into question. In so doing I disclaim any partisan 
feeling or any hostility to the President-elect or to the Senator 
whom he desires to have serve as the premier of his admin- 
istration. 

Senator PHmANDER C. KNox is a good lawyer, probably one 
of the ablest on the majority side of the Senate. William 
Howard Taft’s long service on the bench ought to have thor- 
oughly acquainted him with the principles of our jurisprudence. 
By all of the traditions of the profession both should be en- 
gaged in upholding and preserving the Constitution and the laws 
of the land instead of encouraging and supporting a measure 
devised for the purpose of evading a plain provision of the Con- 
stitution. How can the masses of the people be expected to 
respect the law and reverence the Constitution when the great 
leaders of the profession seem to regard our organic law as a 
mere village ordinance, to be altered or repealed at the whim or 
caprice of the village fathers? 

Article I, section 6, of the Constitution provides: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time. % 

It is admitted that during the present term of the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania the salary of the Secretary of State was 
increased from $8,000 to $12,000 and that he voted for the increase. 

The moment the law providing for such increase in salary be- 
came operative by executive approval the Senator became in- 
eligible for appointment to the office of Secretary of State until 
the time for which he was elected had expired. When that in- 
eligibility once attached to him, it could not be removed save by 
the removal of the prohibitory clause of the Constitution. 

I suppose that no one will contend that Congress can repeal 
the Constitution or any part of it any more than it can enact 
a valid ex post facto law. 

It has been stated here that the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention on the adoption of the section now sought to be 
nullified show that it was not the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution that it should apply to a case like this. I have 
not had the time to examine the debate, and am therefore 
unable to say what was spoken in regard to the purposes for 
which it was made a part of the organic law. But what the 
framers said on that occasion would have little bearing on the 
merits of the legal proposition here involved. It is an ele- 
mentary principle of statutory construction that the expres- 
sions of the legislators at the time of the adoption of a statute 
are not at all conclusive of legislative intent. The intent is tc 
be gathered from the language of the statute itself, the condi- 
tions prevailing at the time of its adoption, the evil to be cor- 
rected, the right to be protected, or the wrong to be prohibited, 
as the case might be. The utterances of those enacting the 
statute possess the least significance of all the factors to be 
considered in its construction. 

I wish the incoming President a happy and successful ad- 
ministration of his great office. I trust that in the discharge 
of his duties he will substitute sane conservatism for hysteria 


and practical statesmanship for gallery playing. But for his 
own reputation, as well as that of the great Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I hope he will not begin that administration with 
a Secretary of State in office whose right to hold the office is, 
to express it in the mildest possible term, questionable. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was a man of blameless life, so far as 
his personal character and manner of living were concerned. 
But yielding to party emergency he accepted the Presidency, 
an office to which he was not elected; and, as a result, his 
memory is only kept alive by that fact and the further fact 
that a great metropolitan newspaper printed his picture on the 
first page with the word “ Fraud” in large black letters stamped 
on his forehead. 

The passage of this bill and the assumption of the portfolio 
of state by Senator Knox will mar his fame as long as his name 
is remembered among men. 

Believing that a strict construction of the Constitution and 
a faithful observance of its provisions by those in authority 
under it is the only sure guaranty of the perpetuity of free 
republican institutions, I trust that the House of Represent 

| tives will not put itself on record as saying, in the language 
| the New York Congressman, “ What is the Constitution between 
friends?” 


Salary of the Secretary of State. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 15, 1909, 
On the bill (S. 9295) in relation to the salary of the Secretary of Stat 


Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. Spraker: The attempt has been made by some of the pro- 
ponents of this measure to conceal the real object in its passage 
by saying it is not an attempt to evade a provision of the Cou 
stitution, but simply a bill to reduce the salary of the Secretary 
of State from $12,000 to $8,000 per annum. 

This excuse is entirely too thinly veiled to mislead any in- 
telligent person. If it were only an attempt to reduce the 
salary, then it is my deliberate judgment that every man how 
advocating the passage of this bill would be opposing it. You 
Republicans have not made yourselves famous in the past for 
reducing salaries, but the exact opposite is true. 

If the purpose is simply to reduce the salary, then why only 
cut down the salary of the chief officer of the Cabinet? Why 
not include the salaries of all the Cabinet officers? 

I a few moments ago submitted a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Speaker, which was, “Is this bill subject to amendment?” 

The Speaker ruled that it was not subject to amendment 
he had ruled otherwise, I had ready and was going to offer an 
amendment reducing the salaries of all the Cabinet officers from 
$12,000 to $8,000 per year, so as to make them all equal. 

That the real purpose of the bill is not to simply reduce tlie 
salary is apparent when you consider the fact that there is now 
in conference a bill creating a new office, known as “ Unier- 
secretary of State,” at a salary of $10,000 per year, and 
other bill pending, and will doubtless pass, increasing the sala- 
ries of the Speaker, Vice-President, President, and all the fed- 
eral judges almost double. It looks to me like a poor way to 


economize. 
Think of the anomaly of a subordinate in the office drawing 


If 


$2,000 per year more salary than his chief. ei 
No, Mr. Speaker, the real and only purpose of this bill is if 
possible to render Senator Knox eligible to hold the office 0! 
Secretary of State in the Taft Cabinet. I have no objection to 
Senator Knox holding that position; in fact, would like to sce 
him have it if he were eligible; but if, in order for him to take it, 
the Constitution is to be ignored, evaded, yea, positively vio- 
lated, then I do not want to see Mr. Knox Secretary of State. 
That his selection under the circumstances would be a vio!.- 
tion of the Constitution I have no doubt. y 
The second subdivision of section 6 of Article I of the Const! 
tution provides: aa _ 
e e ior whlc! ( 
ae eee Degeematetve sean, Cane under the authority = 


was appointed . 
which shall have been created, or the emolume! 
ee cell tees been increased during such time, etc. 


Mr. Knox is a Senator, and his term as Senator will 


Now, Mamolv- 


not expire by operation of law for two years yet, The 
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ments” of the office of Secretary of State have been “in- 
creased” during the time Mr. Knox has been Senator. The 
office to which Mr. Taft proposes to appoint him is a “civil 
office under the authority of the United States.” These facts, 
all agree, clearly render Mr. Knox ineligible to this appoint- 
ment unless some way can be found to circumvent the plain pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is simply this: Can you evade this 
plain provision of the Constitution by simply repealing the 
statute increasing the salary of the Secretary of State? I 
think not. You will observe there are two things—just two 
things—under this provision of the Constitution which render 
every Senator and Representative ineligible to “be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United States” 
during the term for which he is elected: 

First. If the office was created during the time he was a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Second. If the salary of the office was increased during the 
time he was a Member of Congress. 

These two inhibitions stand exactly on the same footings. 
you can evade one by legislation you can evade the other. 

Instead of increasing the salary, suppose the office of Secre- 
tary of. State had been created during the time Mr. Knox was 
Senator? Then, according to your ideas and logic, the way to 
make him eligible to hold the office prior to the expiration of 
his term as a Senator would be to pass a law abolishing the 
office; then you would find yourselves in this ridiculous position 
of having a willing “ Barkis” but no office for “ Barkis” to 
fill. Yet this provision is no more a bar to his eligibility than 
is the other; but you propose getting around the other by 
simply reducing the salary to where it was before Mr. Knox 
came to the Senate and to keep it there until the term for which 
he was elected a Senator shall have expired, and then put the 
salary back to $12,000 and perhaps more. 

A shameless subterfuge—a reckless disregard of the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

This mode of procedure, it seems to me, would evoke some 
surprise and astonishment if advocated by the Roosevelt admin- 


If 


istration; a fortiori ought it to create surprise when advocated | 


by Judge Taft and Senator Knox, two of the foremost lawyers 
of the country and both of whom will take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States. Yet if this bill becomes a 
law and Senator Knox accepts this appointment, the Taft ad- 
ministration will start off with an open violation of the Con- 
stitution, which, above all things else, ought to be held sacred 
and inviolable if our beloved country shall continue to exist 
and the liberties of our people shall be preserved. 
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HON. JOHN C. FLOYD, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 15, 1909, 
On the bill (S. 9295) in relation to the salary of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. FLOYD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to present my views in opposition to 
the pending measure. I regard it as unfortunate for the country 
that at the outset of a new administration a contingency 
should have arisen which has led those in authority to demand 
legislation of such a questionable character. The bill under 
consideration relates wholly to the salary of the Secretary of 
State, and on its face is a simple proposition to reduce the 
Salary of that officer to $8,000 per annum. That within itself 
could do no harm, but the real purpose of the bill is to remove 
the disqualifications of a Senator to hold the position of Sec- 
retary of State under the next administration, who, by reason 
of a former act of Congress passed during his term of office, in- 
creasing the emoluments of all Cabinet officers, is rendered in- 
eligible thereto by the Constitution of the United States. In 
other words, it is an attempt on the part of Congress to annul 
or evade a plain provision of the Constitution by subsequent 
legislative enactment which on its face is discriminatory and 
unjust, and which I regard as a mere legislative subterfuge. 

It is well known that Senator Knox has been selected by 
President-elect Taft for the position of Secretary of State under 
his administration. By act of Congress approved February 26, 
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executive departments of the Government were sed from 
35,000 to $12,000 per annum. Senator Knox at tl time of the 
passage of this act was a Senator and the term f which he 
was elected expires March 3, 1911. 

Paragraph 2, section 6, Article I of the C ution Is as 
follows: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the t » for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil off ler the aut ty of t United 
States, which shall have been created, or the e1 f ull 
have been increased during su tim li n ! tt 
under the United States, shall | 1 Mer r ol li s 
continuance in office, 

By virtue of this provision of the Constitution, not y 
ator Knox but every other Senator and every Representative 
in Congress became ineligible during the time for which he 
elected to hold any office named in the act of February 26, 1907 


the emoluments whereof were 
fication attached and be 
was approved, 

The purpose of the bill under 


increased thereby. This disquali 


ame operative at the moment the act 


consideration, and the sole pur- 
pose of it, is to reduce the salary of the Secretary of State to 
$8,000 per annum, thereby restoring the origi salary, to the 
end and with the view of evading this plain pr ciple of the 
fundamental law—a definite provision of the Constitution its 
That such is the object of the bill is not denied: on th 
trary, it is openly admitted and avowed. This proposal in- 
volves two important inquiries: First, when the constitutional 
disqualification has once attached and become operative by re 
son of the passage of a bill increasing the emoluments of an 
office, can eligibility be restored by a repeal of the act? S« 


ond, conceding that the constitutional provision can be thus 
evaded, what contingency can arise that would justify the policy 
or warrant the impropriety of such a proceeding? 

Let us consider for a moment the first I have 
heard no one deny that, under the law as it now stands, Senator 
Knox is disqualified from holding the position of Secretary of 
State. His ineligibility is universally conceded. Then when did 
he become disqualified, and how? By his own act or vote? 
Certainly not. It is wholly immaterial whether Senator Knox 
was present in the Senate when the bill was passed through 
that body, and it is equally immaterial whether he voted for it 
or against it. 

He is disqualified by reason of the fact that, having been 
elected a Senator for a certain term, Congress during the time 
for which he was elected passed an act which increased the 
emoluments of the office of the Secretary of State. If disquali- 
fied, this disqualification was brought about by the passage of 
the act increasing the salary of the Secretary of State and at- 
tached at the time that the act was approved by the President. 
From February 26, 1907, the date of the approvai of the act, not 
only Senator Knox but every other Senator and all the Members 
of the House have been disqualified from holding any Cabinet 
position or any other civil office under the United States the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased during the time 
for which they were elected. The disqualification referred to 
is brought about by the happening of a contingency. The mo- 
ment that contingency happens the constitutional inhibition 
applies in full force and vigor. It is therefore absurd to con- 
tend that the happening of an event which makes the constitu- 
tional provision operative can be repealed or that the effects of 
its operation can be annulled or evaded by subsequent 
lative enactments. The bill, if passed, in my judgment, will be 
inoperative, null, and void in so far as it seeks to make eligible 
for office a Senator or Representative who is ineligible therefor, 

Let us now consider the second proposition. For the sake of 
argument, let us concede that it is in the power of Congress to 
avoid the binding force of the constitutional provision referred 
to by repealing all or, as in this case, a portion of the law which 
rendered ineligible the appointment of Senators and Representa- 
tives to offices the emoluments whereof have been increased 
during the time for which they were elected; what about the 
wisdom or the propriety of so doing? 

I fully appreciate the situation that has called for the intro- 
duction of this bill and that has enlisted such strong support 
in behalf of its passage. I have no criticism of the motives, 
patriotism, or devotion to principle of anyone who votes for ¢¢. 
A generous loyalty toward Mr. Taft, the President-elect, and a 
and 


proposition. 


mria 
legis- 


high regard for Senator Knox, whose great abilities 
statesmanship are recognized by all, and a desire to relieve 


the incoming administration from an embarrassing situation, 
which we all deplore, are no doubt the underlying causes which 
prompt so many Members to give their support to the passage 
of a bill which, to my mind, is a legislative absurdity and a 
monumental blunder. It is an error to suppose that the succesg 
of any administration must depend upon any one man. Ap. 


1907, less than two years ago, the salaries of the heads of the | pointive officers should be selected from the ranks of men who 





—— woe 
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are able, competent, and eligible to such appointments under 
the Constitution. Congress having passed a law which ren- 
dered its entire membership ineligible for appointment to 
Cabinet positions for a time should not repeal that law now for 
a special purpose or to remove the disqualifications of any 
one individual, The principle involved in the character of 
legislation proposed in this bill I regard as vicious and bad. 
The precedent we will establish by its passage I regard as 
mischievous and dangerous. Legislation should be general and 
not special or personal. This legislation is sought for a specific 
purpose, namely, to remove the disqualifications of a particular 
individual to hold a particular office. In order to do this it is 
proposed to reduce the salary of the Secretary of State, the 
highest Cabinet officer, to the sum of $8,000 per annum and 
leave upon the statute books a law fixing the salaries of all 
other Cabinet officers at $12,000 per annum. This, on the face 
of it, is discriminatory and unjust. 

If the services of Senator Knox are so important to the new 
administration, if he is the one man that even the Constitution 
must not be allowed to bar from the Cabinet, then Congress in 
common fairness should repeal the act providing for increased 
compensation for the heads of the departments and reduce all 
their salaries to the sum of $8,000 a year, and thus restore the 
old law. I am afraid we are about to make a bad precedent. 
This great legislative body should not indulge in favoritism or 
discrimination or enact laws that give rise to such. We should 
not do by indirection what we can not do directly. It has been 
well said in the course of this debate that by this bill we are 
asked to legislate in the interest of one man. Literally this is 
true, but in a broader sense we can not legislate in the interest 
of any one man alone. Whatever we do affects the whole people 
generally. We are about to inaugurate a new and dangerous 
innovation. We are about to furnish to the country and to 
the world an example of lawmakers showing a willingness to 
evade, or at least to avoid, the provisions of the Constitution, 
when an emergency arises which in their judgment warrants 
them in so doing. ‘The legislation proposed is ill advised. Prec- 
edents repeated, establish customs. Customs long continued, 
acquire the binding force of law. Instead of seeking to find 
means of avoiding the letter or the spirit of the Federal Consti- 
tution it should be the aim and pride of all true Americans to 
uphold it in all its vigor and defend it if need be by our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. Evade the Constitution 
and you will create in the public mind a disrespect for the Con- 
stitution. Evade the law and you will create in the public 
mind a contempt for the law. Believing that the object sought 
to be accomplished by this legislation is of questionable pro- 
priety and against the spirit and clear meaning of plain pro- 
vision of the Constitution, I shall vote against the bill. 


“ What's the Constitution Among Friends? ” 


SPEECH 


HON. J. DAVIS BRODHEAD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 15, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 28058) in relation to the salary of the Secretary 
of State. 


Mr. BRODHBAD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon the face of this bill its purpose is to 
reduce the salary of the Secretary of State from $12,000 to 
$8,000. The bill will probably pass, although the large majority 
of the Members of this House believe that $12,000 per annum is 
f& very reasonable salary for the great office of Secretary of 
State of this Nation. Almost all of the Members on tiie other 
side, who are now about to vote to reduce this salary, voted to 
increase it in the second session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
when they passed the bill, approved February 26, 1907, by which 
the salaries of the Cabinet officers were raised. 

We are now about to witness the ridiculous exhibition of 
these same Members voting to reduce the salary of the premier 
of the Cabinet below that of all the other members, even below 
that of his own “ undersecretary.” 

What is said in justification of such an apparently absurd 
action? This: That the learned jurist, the President-elect, 
some time since decided to appoint the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania as Secretary of State, and that at the time 
of such selection neither the President nor the Senator recalled 


the fact that there was a constitutional prohibition against such 
appointment. And now they want to get around it the best way 
they can. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of Pennsylvania. It is my native 
State—my home. I have now the honor of being a Represent.- 
tive in this honorable body from that Commonwealth, and my 
father was a predecessor of the distinguished Senator in ques- 
tion. I therefore would like to see Pennsylvania furnish to 
the incoming administration the head of the Cabinet in theo 
person of the Secretary of State. But state pride should n 
lead one to consent to the circumventing of the Constitution. 

The situation is this: The honored Senator was elected by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania in January, 1905, for the ter, 
expiring March 3, 1911. The honorable Senator voted for the 
act, approved February 26, 1907, increasing the salary of thie 
Secretary of State from $8,000 to $12,000. Such are the facts 
Now apply the high law of the Constitution to the admitte| 
state of facts. Paragraph 2, section 6, Article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is as follows: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which | 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of 1 
United States, which shall have been created or the emoluments where! 
shall have been increased during such time; and no rson holding a 
office under the United States, shall be a Member of either House durin 
his continuance in office. 

It does not take much of a constitutional lawyer to conclude 
that as the facts and the Constitution now stand the honora))|e 
Senator can not be appointed Secretary of State. This may jot 
be a question of “ The Lady, or the Tiger?”’, but it is a question 
of “ The man, or the Constitution?’ 

It is proposed by this bill to repeal so much of the act of Fe)- 
ruary 26, 1907, as applies to the salary of the Secretary of Staite 
so as to reduce it back to $8,000; and it is claimed that by so 
doing the Senator will be eligible, and the fact that the emolu- 
ment of the office to which he is about to be appointed had 
been increased during the time for which he had been elected 
Senator is to be wiped out. 

I always thought the Congress of the United States was 
indeed an august body, but now I am awed at its incompre 
hensible power, for we are about to witness the changing o/ an 
historically established fact by the mere passage of a statute. 
The fact that during the time for which the Senator had been 
elected the emoluments of the civil office to which he is about 
to be appointed had been increased renders it constitutionally 
impossible to appoint the Senator to the civil office in question. 

Now, the proposition is not to change the Constitution, |ut 
to change the fact. Wonderful, is it not? Strange that tlie 
learned gentlemen involved did not see the constitutional! pro- 
hibition, or seeing it, insist on getting around it. The Tam- 
many statesman who made the world laugh at his exclamati 
“ What's the Constitution among friends? ” has to-day been vinii- 
cated as a constitutional solon. But, the Senator voted to i: 
crease the President’s salary during the time for which the 
Senator had been elected, and assuming that this act, if passed, 
will change the fact as to the office of Secretary of State, what 
would be the situation if the office of President and Vice- 
President should become vacant during the next four years ind 
the Senator, as Secretary of State, third in line of succession, 
should be called upon to assume the duties of the office of Presi 
dent, the emoluments whereof had been increased during 
time for which he had been elected Senator? I have oft 
heard of the individual danger of “ monkeying ” with a buzz saw: 
I am now convinced of the national danger of “ monkeying” 
with the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, the ostensible purpose of this bill is to reduce 
the salary of the Secretary of State below that of all the otlicr 
members of the Cabinet, even below that of his assistant. T 
this I am opposed. The people of this mighty Nation do 1 
object to attaching to the great office of Secretary of Stat: 
salary commensurate with its dignity and importance. \»J- 
how, it is but a temporary makeshift, for we all know that tlic 
salary will be put back to $12,000, or maybe more, as soon :s 
possible. The declared purpose—declared upon this floor—' 
make one certain man eligible for the office. If that be truc 
then I respectfully submit the following preamble: 


Whereas the President-elect seems limited in his selection of a * 
tary of State to United States Senators who voted for the act appro’ 
February 26, 1907, increasing the salary of the Secretary of State trou 
$8,000 to $12,000; and i 

Whereas, under samen 2, section 6, Article I, of the Constitulio 
of the United States, such action disqualified all such Senators ! 
holding said office of Secretary of State during the time for which ' 
were elected; Therefore, to get around the Constitution as grace! 
as possible, be it enacted, etc. 


Then let this proposed act follow. Would not the prea! 
although reciting the facts, be ridiculous? Yes, ridiculous, but 
alas, true. 
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Wireless Telegraphy on Ocean Steamers. 
SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. PETERS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 27672) to require radio-telegraphic installations and 
radio-telegraphers on certain ocean steamers. 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The protection of the traveling public de 
mands that wireless apparatus should be made a part of the 
equipment of our seagoing vessels. The bill which we are now 
considering is similar in its application to the bill introduced 
by myself (H. R. 27318), which the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has considered. This bill makes neces- 
sary the use of wireless apparatus on all ocean-going steamers 
certified to carry 50 or more passengers and plying between 
ports 200 or more miles apart by sea, and provides as a penalty 
for failure to comply with its provisions a fine of $3,000. 

The necessity of having this legislation apply to coastwise 
as well as foreign vessels is obvious, not only on account of the 
coastwise trade, but also because the coastwise vessels from 
our Atlantic ports cross the courses of the ocean steamers, and 
so are a menace both to the trans-Atlantic steamers and to 
each other. The measure now includes the application of its 
provisions to coastwise vessels, and therefore I believe it should 
merit the support of the House. 

The matter of wireless communication is now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. To-day this system is in actual, regular 
operation, and a tremendous disaster at sea was only recently 
averted by its use. 

The natural desire to give their passengers the best service 
is bringing about the use of the wireless apparatus on the 
higher-class and better-equipped ships. That the mere self- 
interest of the steamship companies is not sufficient to rely upon 
to provide its general application must, I think, be admitted. 
Devices for safety appliances for car couplers and for lifeboats 
and life-preservers all depend on legislation to provide their 
equipment. 

Last year, of the 244 foreign steamers entering Atlantic ports, 
134 were without wireless equipment of any kind, and out of a 
total of 253 American ships affected by this law, 127 were not 


yariance must be allowed for from the slow adoption of this 
necessary safeguard on steamers already in commission as well 
as installations on new boats. 

The 134 foreign vessels which enter American ports regularly 
unequipped with wireless carry steerage passengers alone to the 
number of 128,730 per single voyage. The cabin capacity of the 
same vessels per single voyage is 60,155. 

The cost of equipment amounts in passenger vessels to about 
$1,006. The contracts of most of the companies provide that 
the telegraph company shall pay the operator’s salary and fur- 
nish free of charge to the vessel all messages relative to the 
running of the ship. The foreign vessels are almost exclusively 
supplied with the Marconi system, but on the American vessels 
there are four companies competing with each other—an active 
competition, which would seem to render the possibility of col- 
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it can be seen that the steerage vessels are those not provided 
with the apparatus. The protection of all passengers, but par- 
ticularly those traveling in the steerage, demands that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should take the forward step in 
passing legislation of this nature. 


The vital importance of federal action at this time lies in 
| accomplishing immediate and thorough results in the safe 
guarding of dife‘and property on the high seas. In addition to 
| its effectiveness upon all shipping flying our own flag, the bill 


has the value of enforcing compliance with its humane provi 
sion upon all foreign shipping ente x our ports, a restriction 
to be associated with quarantine regulations, and t ) more 
resented than the latter. 

If left merely to the commercial self-interest of the various 
steamship companies, the installation of wireless apparatus 
will gradually be accomplished, no doubt, but the process is 
certain to be sporadic, and may hang fire several years, accord 
ing to the occurrence of disaster by sea and the effective force 
of an easily diverted public opinion. In the ‘antime the 
conditions attending the loss of the Republic are susceptible of 
daily or weekly recurrence. 









Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
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MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 25, 1909, 
sundry civil ex- 


On the bill (H. R. 28245) making meena for 
year ending June 30, 1910, 


penses of the Government for the fisca 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. DRISCOLL said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I trust this amendment providing for the 


| continuation of the analyzing and testing of coals, lignites, and 


other fuel substances during the ensuing year will prevail. I 
am especially interested in it, so far as it relates to the peat de- 
posits of the country, and the further investigation of the sub- 


| ject of drying and preparing this material for fuel, and so hand- 


ling it that it may be an economical and commercial success, 


| The people are wide awake now to the need of conserving our 
equipped. These are the latest figures obtainable, but a slight | 


lusion and the raising of prices to the point of extortion at least | 


remote. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, the New York Produce 
Exchange, the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, and the 
Trades League of Philadelphia have all communicated with 
their Representatives in favor of some such measure. In re- 
gard to the cost, which is $1,000 for the apparatus, it should be 
borne in mind that the presence of the apparatus on ships ren- 
ders the cost of insurance less, and it is estimated that, consider- 
ing the decrease in the cost of insurance as credited to the cost 
of supplying the system, the wireless outfit will cost the com- 
panies only about one-half its yearly rental price. 

The United States is itself in a particularly fortunate posi- 
tion to commence legislation of this nature, as the Government 
already has approximately 60 stations equipped and in opera- 
tion in this country. ~- It is possible that the higher class vessels 
would provide the apparatus voluntarily on account of the com- 
mercial return, but the necessity of this bill is especially to 
protect the lives of the passengers on the steerage vessels, and 





natural resources; of not wasting coal or wood, or consuming 
more than is reasonably necessary. Substitutes for lumber are 
sought for, and cement and other materials are being substi 
tuted for building purposes, and if a substitute for fuel for 
domestic use can be found the effect will be to save our ordi- 
nary wood lots and allow the smaller trees to grow and the 
forests to develop naturally. If the peat in those deposits 
throughout the country can be economically treated and used 
for making producer gas and for ordinary fuel, it will help 
solve the question of preserving our woods and coal deposits. 
Those peat bogs are scattered so generally throughout the coun 
try, sometimes large and sometimes small, and located so con- 
veniently to the cities and towns where the transportation will 
be very light, that if the question of drying can be scientifically 
and economically solved, there is no question but what the 
handling of this fuel will become a commercial success, 

I wish to place in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, 
a copy of a statement of the peat deposits of the State of New 
York, which is based on actual location of the various deposits 
the measurement in acres of each deposit, and the depth de- 
termined by practical tests. This statement may not be ex- 
actly correct, but I believe it is approximately so, and shows 
that in this State peat deposits have already been examined and 
tested which amount to an equivalent of 182 square miles, of an 
average depth of about 8 feet, and of sufficient material to 
yield approximately 205,000,000 tons of fuel fit, if sufficiently 
dried, to burn. 

I trust this information will be of interest to the people of ou 
State, and especially those living in the rural district and in 
the vicinity of these particular peat deposits, and I hope that 
by continuing these fuel tests by not large appropriations the 
question of economically drying this material will be solved, so 
that those large deposits in our State and throughout the whole 
country may be converted into useful fuel. When that question 
is settled it will add immensely to the value of our land. 
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This statement is as follows: 


Peat deposits of New York State. 


Approx!i- Estimated 
Location. mate | Depth. fuel 
area. content. 


Name of bog. 


Acres. Feet. Tons. 

Cicero 1 mile east of Cicero, Onon- 6,000 3-14 | 10,800,000 

daga County. 

Lower Cicero__._| Near Cicero 2,000 6-10 3,200,000 

Hastings No.1.|4 miles north of Oentral 600 3- 6 450,000 

Square, Oswego County. 

I, Rc eal drains tices asenia aiid { j 30,000 

Palermo___......| Near East Palermo 8,009,000 

Lily Marsh._...-| 7 miles east of Fulton 4,000,000 

West Monroe f 7-1E 3,300,000 

Toad Harbor-_-_- f 950 ,000 

Cazenovia E 450,000 

Charlotte , 200,000 

Warner 400,009 

Jordan - 500,000 

Biloomingdale___| 3 miles north of Saranac Lake_. 3-2 4,400,000 

Saranac 2 miles north of Saranac Lake-. i é 1,690,000 

Mountain View_| 1 mile north of Mountain View- 3- 320,000 

Near Tupper Lake § 2,890,000 

Oak Orchard__..| Monroe, Orleans, and Niagara 3 16,250,000 
counties. 

Near Lacona, Oswego Oounty-. 7 2,000,000 

Near Ogdenburg : 14,000,000 

Along Seneca River 10,000,000 
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Half-way-_..._| 4 mile east of Half-way sta- 1-3 60,000 
tion, Onondaga County. 
Elbridge. __....-.| 4 mile east of Elbridge, Onon- 1-3 300,000 
| daga County. 
South Lima | Near South Lima 3-7 1,250,000 
Canastota | 1-7 | 20,000,000 
Walkill | Along Walkill River 3-10 52,000,000 
Near Arkport 3-6 900,000 
| 


This area is equivalent to about 182 square miles and the average 
depth about 8 feet. This would pens approximately 205,000,000 tons of 
fuel, having a value of about $3 per ton in the vicinity of the places 
of production. This amount would be reduced by the 74,000,000 tons 
now under cultivation, if this is considered to be unavailable for fuel pur- 


poses, but must be increased by a very considerable amount not yet 
examined. 


I also wish to insert in the Recorp an estimate of the peat re- 
sources of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, by Prof. 
Charles A. Davis, formerly of the University of Michigan, and 
now in the United States Geological Survey. This is a very 
thorough, scientific, and comprehensive estimate and statement 
on this subject, and will, I believe, be of great interest to the 
people of this country, and ultimately of practical benefit to 
them. The following is a copy of this estimate: 


AN ESTIMATD OF THE PEAT RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES, EXCLUSIVE 
OF ALASKA. 


[By Charles A. Davis.] 


Peat as a source of fuel and power, as well as the raw material upon 
which may be based a number of industries, has but recently attracted 
general attention in this country. It has, however, long been used 
in northern Europe, where it is estimated in the neighborhood of 
10,000,000 tons prepared in various ways are consumed as fuel an- 
nually, and smaller amounts are used as stable litter for sanitary pur- 
poses and in various trades and arts. 

It has been assumed by engineers, economists, economic geologists. 
and others, because of the abundance and cheapness of good coal and 
wood in the United States, that peat could not be used’ profitably in 
competition with them, at least for a long time tc come. 

Recent developments in the utilization of low-grade fuels in producer 
gas engines, and the very considerable successful use of at for the 
generation of fuel, ——— and producer gas in Sweden, Ger- 
many, Russia, and other countries of Europe, have made a marked im- 
pression on those in America who have followed the march of events in 
this direction and have aroused new interest in the possibility of using 
peat as an auxiliary fuel. 

Already preliminary experiments have been made by the technologic 
branch of the United States Geological Survey with a large gas pro- 
ducer, which confirm the reports of foreign success in this direction and 
show that some peats of American origin are little inferior to many 
zrades of bituminous coal now on the market, and superior to some 
n the quantity of producer gas to be derived from them, and in the 
calorific value of the gas. 

Still more recent than this work is the report from Germany that 
by: the investigations of Doctors Frank and Caro, it is possible to 
recover a large part of the combined nitrogen contained in peat while 
it is being converted into gas in the gas producer as ammonium 
sulphate; and that where the nitrogen is present in amounts slightly 
above 1 per cent of the dry matter of the peat the quantity of 
ammonium sulphate obtained pays the expenses of maintaining the 
plant, of gasifying the peat, and a profit ides, leaving the gas as 
an additional profit. As many American peats have more than 2 per 
cent of combined nitrogen and a considerable number of analyses 
show above 3 per cent, it is probable that in the near future peat 
beds will be profitably utilized for the production of power and ammo- 
nium salts in the United States, 


This is the more likely when it is considered that the region of 
most abundant occurrence of peat in large deposits lies along the 
northern border of the country, and in the eastern coastal plain. 
There are also other limited areas where it is found, as in the western 
mountains and in the moister portions of the Pacific ~e The 
States containing the greatest amount of peat are the eastern Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, northern Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, New York, the New England States, New Jersey, the coastal 
portions of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and practically 
all of Florida. It is also assumed that there are workable peat beds 
in the swampy parts of the Gulf States and in those portions of the 
flood plain of the Mississippi remote from the stream. 

It will be noted that these regions of frequent occurrence of peat 
are practically all outside of the coal fields, with the exception of 
Michigan, where, as is well known, the coal basin has not been found 
to be productive except in limited marginal areas, very small in com- 
parison with that of the entire basin. 

As a sign of the times it may be stated that work is about to begin 
in Florida on a plant for generating electric power by producer gas 
engines using air-dried peat as fuel, the power to be transmitted to 
Jacksonville. Aside from other phases of the question, it must be con- 
sidered that peat can be mined and prepared for the gas producer by 
the simplest and most inexpensive equipment, and with a minimum of 
danger, since all of the workings are — cuts, made by the use of 
spades or of ordinary excavating or dredging machinery, so that none 
of the dangers of underground mining are encountered. 

On the other hand, the great drawback in the preparation of peat 
for fuel, or other uses, has always been, and continues to be, the fact 
that it contains from 85 to 90 per cent of water as it comes from the 
beds, and that the greater part of this water can not be pressed out 
but must be removed by evaporation. Peat which is air dry contains 
from 15 to 25 per cent of water, and its theoretical efficiency is lowered 
thereby in nearly direct proportion to the amount of water present. 

In gas producers of recent types, however, it is report that peat 
with 40 per cent water has been used with success, and for this pur 
pose the question of excess of water has apparently been solved by 
plowing or digging up the peat and allowing it to dry out by exposure 
to the wind and sun on the surface from which it is taken. . In Florida 
even in midwinter, peat taken from below the water level, ground in 4 

ug mill, and afterwards spread over a drying ground in a layer 
nches thick, dried to the air-dry state in about three weeks and would 
be ready for use in a gas producer in less time. 

The question of artificially drying peat for fuel has received and i 
now engaging the attention of able engineers and inventors, and, in th: 
opinion of many, the successful solution of this problem is necessary 
before any considerable increase in the use of peat for ordinary fue! 
can be expected. 

Briefly stated, the matter rests upon the finding of a way to handle 
peat with about 90 r cent of water rapidly and cheaply enough so 
that the 25 pounds of salable material obtained from a ton of raw peat 
which will result when it has reached the air-dry state will pay, not 
only the cost of the processes of preparation, but also of management 
amortization, and selling, and return a — on the original invest 
ment. Attention should be called to the fact that if peat with 90 pe: 
cent water has its moisture content reduced to 80 per cent, it loses 
more than half of its weight of water, and that this amount is readily 
extracted by very simple and inexpensive processes. 

In Europe peat is prepared for fuel in several ways, designed pri 
marily to render it transportable and efficient as a source of ener) 

As cut peat, it is used a for domestic purposes in the form 
of air-dried sods, or blocks, cut by hand with specially designed spades 
A more compact and efficient fuel is made by more or less thorouzh!, 
macerating the peat and pressing it into molds, after which it is dried 
by spread ng the blocks on the ground ex to sun or wind, or by 
grinding it in a specially constructed pug mill similar to that used in 

inding clay for making bricks. The peat is ground wet as it comes 

rom the beds, and delivered from the mill in the form of wet brics 
which on exposure to the air and sun’s heat for some time become dr 
firm, tough, and nonabsorbent. This is machine peat, which is rated 
the most generally successful form of peat fuel for domestic and boil: 
use on the markets of Europe. As marketed, this product contains from 
20 to 25 per cent of moisture, and has, theoretically, about 65 per cent 
of the fuel value of the same weight of good bituminous coal when 
burned in stoves or under boilers, but practically, the cause of the lack 
of waste of the peat, in the form of ash, smoke, clinker, and uncon 
sumed portions, its real value is higher than is indicated by compa: 
son of the possible heat units to be obtained. 

As peat briquets, the material is more compact, burns more slowly 
and persistently, and stands transportation and handling well. To pr 
pare it for the process of briquetting the peat is dried thoroughly, pow 
dered and briquetted, either without or with a binder, or in mixture 
with coal or lignite. 

An increasing amount of peat is manufactured into charcoal or pea‘ 
coke, especially in Germany, where it is used somewhat extensively as a 
substitute for wood charcoal in smelting iron and in other metallurgica! 
processes, including refining of copper, steel making, etc. Of the pro 
esses so far developed for the manufacture of peat coke, none have 
proved profitable on a commercial scale, except such as condense th 
distillates and recover a series of by-products similar to those obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood, viz, Ss, methyl-alcoho!. 
ascetic acid, lime acetate, ammonium salts, tar and its derivatives. T)iis 
involves large preliminary investment and the maintenance of cost! 
plants, but where a market can be found for the by-products this 
seems to be justified —_—— and trustworthy reports from Euro): 
In preparation for coking the peat is treated exactly as if it were to | 
sold as machine-pressed peat, and is stored in open sheds until needed 
for the coking retorts. 

An increasing amount of peat in the form of powder burned with 
blast burners is used abroad for firing under boilers, and in brick and 
cement ee: where properly ge ata and firing rightly controlled 
it approaches theoretical efficiency when used in this way. 

T roduction of gas from peat, as has been stated, has passed be- 
yond the ey eg stages, and peat gas is used for metallurgica! 
purposes, boiler firing, making lime, and brick, and, to some extent, in 
making glass, while a — growing number of producer gas engines 
for using peat are be installed for generating electric power for trans- 
mission directly from the !arger peat deposits to centers of use. 

In view of all of these considerations, the following estimates of the 
peat resources of the United States have saoe pomeeee with the view 
of at least directing attention to the very le source of wealth 
to the Nation, which is now lying entirely undeveloped in the swamps 
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and bogs of the country. It will also be noted in considering the possi- 
bilities of the peat deposits that they furnish potential substitutes for 
wood in various departments of industry and in some considerable de- 
gree in these directions may relieve the drain upon the vanishing forests. 

In making the estimates given below it has been the aim of the 
writer to be conservative in every detail, and it is believed that in no 
case will it be found to be too optimistic. 

The total swamp area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 
estimated to be (60th Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. 151) 139,855 square miles. 
Of this 8 per cent is assumed to have peat beds of good quality, or 
11,188 square miles. The depth of peat in this area is assumed to 
average at least 9 feet, and to contaim 300 tons of dry fuel per acre for 
each foot.in depth, or a total of 12,888,500,000 tons. Value if con- 
verted into machine peat bricks at $3 per ton, $38,665,700,000. 


Value if eoked and the by-products of distillation saved. 














a in Value. 

@ $26 005,300,000 
Peat €0MB..--------n-e--2-0---a-a2--0----000--- 3,608,800,000 |} * PO o ee ao" o0D 
Iuminating olls..........-.... 2222-222 2-22 --- 257,800,000 = 
a etetenieecsoe 90,200,000 \ 4,474, 200,000 
PateGe WOE nccancccccccccecseccec ccc. 22-220 | 38,700,000 3,479 900,000 
Ee | 167 , 500,000 66 ,345, 100 ,000 
Asphatt_____--_----—--_--—-- —--—---_- 25,800,000 824,900,000 
eee 43,800,000 7,844,000,000 
AGUS Bcc ctiectndntertecenesnctetsencse-c- | RT oo itnteeitenceunen 
Ammen OR hitter ceeene ene 239,900,000 2,777 , 400,000 
ee ee 738,400,000 6,501 ,300,000 








«Charcoal prices. * Coke prices. 


The better grades of peat coke are nearly free from sulphur and 
hosphorus, and may be used wherever hard-wood charcoal is required. 
Whe quantity of wood wired to make charcoal equivalent to the 
amount of the peat coke given in the estimate would be approximately 
8,019,800,000 cords. The uncondensable gas given off from the retorts 
while the peat is be converted to coke has good fuel value, the maxi- 
mum being about 3 British thermal units per cubic foot, and has 
been successfully used for heating the retorts and for other fuel pur- 


If converted into producer gas by the most recently developed proc- 
esses, so that the combined n —~- of the peat is converted into am- 
monia and fixed as ammonium sulphate, there would be possibly avail- 
able 619,257 ,511,000,000 cubic feet of producer gas, with a calorific value 
of 145 b. t. u. per cubic foot. Sesening 1.5 per cent of nitregen as 
an average content of the peat—which is low, since many analyses show 
more than 3 per cent—1 mds of ammonium sulphate to the ton of 
peat treated in the gas weer could be obtained. 

On this assumption, there is stored up nitrogen enough in the peat to 

sup y at least 644,400,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, having a value 
of ¢'; .732,400,000, in addition to the gas produced. 
Recent tests reported from Europe show that from 2 to 2.5 pounds of 
peat will produce an effective horsepower per hour, if reduced to gas in 
a properly designed gas producer and used in the gas engine. Taking 
the lar amount, to be conservative, it is evident that there is stored 
up in the peat beds of the country, as estimated above, energy sufficient 
to develop 10,310,860,800,000 effective horsepower hours. 

In Europe great quantities of the more fibrous types of peat are manu- 
factured into stable litter for bedding live stock, and peat mull, or pow- 
der, for absorbent and sanitary uses. Of this class of material it is 
estimated that there are at least 2,578,000,000 tons available. This 
class of material is superior to straw and other substances now gener- 
ally used for the purpose and would readil on r ton, or the 
whole amount has a ipective value of $25,780. s bs 

The only factory (located in Indiana) now making a product of this 
class in the United States sells its entire output of several hundred tons 
ade yt t for making tr t is in tion 

ie plan c paper from peat is opera in Michi- 
gan. ly 5 per cent of the total amount of the peat of the coun- 
try. is suitable for this purpose, or 644,400,000 tons. The use of this 
material would reduce the a of wood for the purpose of mak- 
ng rs and pasteboard by whatever amount it displaced wood 
pulp in the manufacture of such materials. 

In the United States peat is being somewhat extensively manufac- 
tured into fertilizer filler, material used in making various grades of 
artificial fertilizers in which s terhouse and other refuse animal 
matter rich in nitrogen are in ients, or in which hygroscopic min- 
eral compounds are used. Peat in the form of dry powder is speenky 
adapted to this use, since it absorbs water and ammonia readily, is a 

orizer, and, to a considerable extent, prevents fermentation and 
decomposition. At the now obtained for at suitable for this 
purpose, in the form of dry powder, and considering one-half of the 
total amount suitable for the purpose, its value is estimated to be 
$38,666,000,000, or about the same as the valuation of the whole for 


0 
EthyL, or “grain” alcohol, has been made from the less thoroughly 
decomposed peats in Denmark and Sweden at a cost estimated at about 


“8 . per gallon. 
per cent of the entire body of t in the coun can be -used 
in this way, about 70,900,000 tons of alcohol can be abtaimen — 
peat. It must be said in passing that this process is as yet hardly 
experimental . 
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cloth weaving have been made from certain grades of peat, but the 
market is so well supplied with other products for the same purpose, 
which are of as good or better quality, that the use of the peat prod- 
ucts has never reached any extensive commercial scalc, and does not 
seem likely to do so in the near future. 

_,it is clearly apparent, however, that in the peat beds of the United 
States there lies undeveloped, even entirely untouched, a vast amount 
of raw material from which may be derived by intelligent and con- 
servative exploitation fuel, power, fertilizing material, and the raw 
material from which may be made a number of valuable products, all 
of which will serve to supplement other resources which are now known 
to be limited in quantity. By utilizing these resources also the wealth 
of the Nation will be possibly increased by the aot inconsiderable sums 
which represent the potential cash value of the peat beds and their 
products, and an equivalent amount of other material will be rendered 
free for other purposes. 


Gevernment of the Canal Zone. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, February 9, 1909. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 27250) to pro 
vide for the government of the Canal Zone, the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes 

Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The object of this amendment is to give to 
any person who has been convicted in a court of the Canal 
Zone the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States when the punishment is by imprisonment. Under another 
section of this bill, section 6, you deny the defendant the right 
of trial by jury, except where it is a felony. I introduced an 
amendment to this section providing that the defendant should 
have the right of trial by jury in every criminal case where 
the punishment is by imprisonment or where the fine exceeded 
$20. The language of section 6 of this bill is as follows: 

That in all criminal prosecutions in the Canal Zone for felonies the 
accused shail enjoy the right of trial by an impartial jury. 

Who knows what this official, this one man appointed by the 
President, who is not only a legislator with authority to make the 
law combining the legislative and executive functions in one, 
but is also the judge who executes the law which he himself has 
made, is going to say constitutes a felony? This is the first 
time in the history of our Government that any legislative body 
has undertaken to establish a precedent of this character. 
Think of what an anomalous situation this presents. One man 
appointed by the President proclaims what the law is; that is, 
he enacts the law, and then, as judge, he tries offenders for vio- 
lation of the law he himself has enacted. He denies the right 
of trial by jury to all defendants except where it is a felony. 
But the mighty question arises, “What is a felony?’ 

He may provide that a felony only is an offense which ts pun- 
ishable by death, and he may try under this bill citizens of every 
State in this Union who have gone to Panama for offenses and 
deprive them of their liberty and deny them the right of a trial 
by jury and imprison them for an indeterminate time, and that 
citizen has no right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States unless his imprisonment is for life or the sen- 
tence is death. Now, in this country we elect our legislators, 
who make our laws; we elect our President, who approves them; 
our judges are appointed by the President, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, and they are always subject to impeach- 
ment by the House and trial by the Senate; and yet we give to 
the humblest citizen in this Republic the right of trial by jury 
in any case where he is charged with a crime. Why do you 
deny the right of trial by jury to those people down there, who 
neither have a voice in making the laws nor in selecting the 
officials to execute them, and then after having denied all these 
rights so dear to freemen you go further and deny them the 
right of appeal unless the punishment is death or life imprison 
ment? A single man under this bill may declare what a mis 
demeanor is, and may make its violation punishable by impris- 
onment for fifty years, or for any time short of life, try the 
defendant without a jury, imprison him, and close the doors of 
the dungeon upon him, and deny him the right of an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. This is so intensely un-American, so 
strangely undemocratic, so antirepublican that to characterize 
it as destructive of two of liberty’s strongest bulwarks—the 
right of trial by jury and the right of an appeal—is to use the 
mildest term. [Applause.] 
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Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman inform us whether there is 
any appeal in a similar case from a federal court to the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES. In a federal court here the right of 
trial by jury exists, but it does not exist in the Canal Zone, ac- 
cording to this bill. 

Mr. MANN. We have given a broader privilege here than you 
give in the United States. 

Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES. The right of trial by jury exists for 
“any crime” under our Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to see the canal constructed. I 
hope the day is not distant when our commerce will be enabled 
to pass through the canal. But let us not while we are building 
this destroy the rights for which armies have been marshaled 
and for which men have died in all ages of the world—the 
sacred right of trial by our peers. Let us not in our anxiety to 
aid commerce destroy the liberty of the citizen, deny rights 
without which commerce would be impossible. 

This Republic rests upon the granite pillars of the right of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and it can only re- 
main secure by preserving these palladiums to all our people— 
whether here or in Panama. Let us not inflict upon others that 
against which we would ourselves rebel. [Applause.] 


Statehood Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In tHe House or REepresENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 15, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 27891) to en- 
able the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and state gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States; and to enable the ple of Arizona to form a con- 
stitution and state government and Be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the present end of a long service in this 
House this applause from both sides of the Chamber is particu- 
larly sweet and gratifying to me. I deem it a double compli- 
ment, as I feel that it is inspired by your kind affection, and 
also by your recognition of the constant fidelity with which I 
have served the interests of the people in Arizona. 

Twenty-two years ago I first came into this House as Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Arizona, and have served, with the 
exception of a few terms, continuously since. What fidelity I 
have given to that service all the older Members of this body 
well know. Why Arizona and New Mexico should have been 
selected as the victims of the Republican party’s injustice I am 
unable to conjecture. Why they have so long remained the 
objects of your fear or hate I am equally unable to explain. 
Since my advent here I have seen Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Oklahoma 
admitted to the Union, and every one save Oklahoma had at 
the time of its admission neither qualifications or resources 
superior to ours. 

Nay, more! At the time of the admission of the majority of 
these States Arizona and New Mexico had every advantage en- 
joyed by these objects of your favor. At the time of the admis- 
sion of Idaho and Wyoming Arizona exceeded either in popula- 
tion, wealth, and developed resources, while New Mexico's popu- 
lation was greater than the two combined; yet of the four grind- 
ing at the mill two were taken and two were left, and this with- 
out reason, justice, or common sense. The impetus given these 
new States by the right to control their own affairs has richly 
justified your action as to them. The delayed development of 
their naturally more prosperous sisters occasioned by your in- 
justice is a shame against your brothers living there and a dis- 
grace to this policy of delay. : 

The leaders of this House on the Republican side favored the 
admission of all the States recently admitted, as I find not one 
of their votes cast against either, while they have persistently 
fought the equal right of Arizona and the right of New Mexico, 
guaranteed to her by the solemn promise of the treaty made with 
Mexico when we acquired that territory. In honor you are 
estopped from questioning the character of the population. It 
is as good as when the treaty was made, and your persistent in- 
justice to that Territory is simply shameful. But I am not here 





to speak for New Mexico, and reviewing our history it seens 
strange that anyone should need to speak for her at this late 
day. It can not be said that politics has kept her out of her 
very birthright. 

Has she not constantly sent a Republican to this body for 
years and years? Has she not been obsequious enough to the 
Republican demands on her? Did she not, against her own in- 
terest, surrender all but honor, and seemed even willing, if need 
be, to give that, to the raging waters of the Ganges that she 
might appease the wrath of the vengeful gods sitting in judg 
ment on her destiny here? Did she not swallow the awful dose 
of joint statehood at your request? Whatever you may now 
think of her judgment in that matter, you must admit that she 
gave full measure of obsequious obedience to your party's de 
mand. Arizona, thank God, stood steadfast by her altars and 
her homes, and comes again making on you the just claim for 
what is due her—single, individual, immediate statehood. 

You are in law and equity, and especially in the greater forum 
of honor, estopped from disputing her claim; nay, you are or 
dered to give her immediate statehood by the best plank in your 
national platform and by far the most direct and unequivocal. 
For the Republican national platform, on which everyone of 
you ran for office, and on which Mr. Taft was elected, and which 
he has fully indorsed, says (I read from the platform) : 

We favor the immediate admission of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona as separate States in the Union. 

This is the first time in national convention the Republican 
party has directly promised statehood to these two Territories. 
I never doubted once that it would keep this promise, and so 
declared in every speech made by me in the last campaign. 

I said then, as I feel still, that the great party so audacious!) 
dominating for good or ill the affairs of this country could jot 
afford to lie to the whole country through its only legal mouth 
piece, the national convention, and that the great men composing 
that party had no wish to lie about the matter. The present 
Executive in his first message to us called attention to that 
plank and advised favorable action on these two statehood bil!s. 
The incoming Executive, Mr. Taft, was elected on that platform, 
and if he had said nothing about statehood we know his adhesion 
to the proclaimed promises on which he received the votes of 
the people for the greatest office in the world. His high chi: 
acter for uprightness, justice, honesty, for fidelity to his word, 
should guarantee his hearty acquiescence in the passage of these 
bills at this session. Who is-here on your side or on our side 
to cast a vote against this measure? How can you excuse such 
a vote? Can you say your party platform does not bind you’ 
If that is your plea, your renunciation comes too late to be 
honest. Is your platform a lie? You will not say that without 
stultifying both yourself and your party. Granting, then, as | 
am sure you will not deny, that your platform spoke the truth 
and meant what it said, and that you accepted it and ran for 
office on it and did not deny then its binding effect on your 
political conscience, what is left for you to do now except to 
carry it out? 

I will not use short, harsh words, but from my viewpoint tlic 
man who, under these circumstances, casts his vote against this 
measure is running a hot-footed race for a high seat in tlic 
Ananias Club. Does it not look that way to you? I know it \ 
look that way to the people of Arizona. You can not eve) 
plead for delay, far away back in the good old summer time you 
officially, as a party, declared our fitness and promised imc 
diate action. ' You yourselves have taken the question from the 
field of debate. There is nothing left but to act, and act now. 

Both sides of this House and both sides of the Senate have 
had months to consider the question of statehood with a view 
to immediate action when Congress met. 

You have too long delayed already. A suspicious mind wou! 
suspect that this long delay had a dire purpose at its bach 
Some folks will think that if this bill, getting out of this House 
at so late a day, dies in the Senate the purpose will stand re- 
veated. This bill could have been passed before the 10th « 
January as easily as .: can be passed now. The House has hi! 
ample time. If one-tenth the zeal had been used for this |i! 
that was put forth in the joint state measure it would have be 
in the Senate before the Christmas holidays and would los 
since have passed that body. 

I see no reason why these bills could not have been reported ° 
month ago, and I know of no reason why the long-delayed repor' 
could not have been acted on the next day after it came inl: 
the House. The time of the House has been consumed in tlic 
delivery of speeches, able enough, on every conceivable quest: 
and the promise of immediate statehood has been ignored. \«'! 
got a rule easy enough, setting a day for the joint stateho'! 
bill, which nobody wanted except the powers that be, but under 
exactly similar conditions you could not get a day for the sepa- 
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rate statehood bill, which everybody wants except a few of the 
powers that be. 

Mr. Speaker, if this delay shall, as I fear it will, prove fatal 
to these statehood bills at this session, then the purpose here 
will become manifest to the world and will again accentuate the 
necessity of less autocratic rule in this Chamber. I pray God 
my fears are unfounded, and that your party, sir, will keep in | 
good faith the promise made to the people in the most solemn, 
binding way known to our politics. Hoping almost against 
hope that these Territories may be admitted at this session, 
and trusting, against some evidence, that no Member of either 
House or Senate may be justly accused of circumventing by 
deceit and fraud the promise on which our people have relied, | 
I leave this feature of the case for further development. If the 
Senate, or any one Member of it, wants to defeat the bill, fail- | 
ure to act sooner here has afforded ample excuse for the success 
of such opposition. 

That certain members of a coordinate branch of government 
do want to d&feat the bill is as well known to the Speaker of 
this House and to the House itself as it is to me. I have at- 
tempted to make our defeat impossible. The Speaker, by refus- 
ing to allow consideration at an earlier day, has made our de- | 
feat very easy indeed. If this bill is to pass the House only 
to be defeated by postponement in the Senate, then it were far 
better and decenter to defeat it here in the first place and 
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make no false pretense about it. I know, and every man in 
my hearing knows, that the politics of the proposed States 
cut no figure in this case, except in the minds of a very few 
so narrow that no appeal outside of party success can touch 
them. The opposition here and elsewhere to the admission of 
these States is not that they are Democratic or Republican, but 
solely and alone because they are western. Why should Rhode 
Island object to the admission of either of these Territories, 
except that Rhode Island, being small and eastern, objects to them 
because they are big and western? Why should any other East- 
ern State object when it knows that it had less population than 
ours when it was admitted and vastly less known resources? 

I can not for the life of me understand why certain great men 
of the East have so constantly opposed the admission of West- 
ern States. We in the West have never been a menace to our 
country. On the contrary, we furnished the means that made re- 
sumption of specie payments possible. We furnished more than 
our quota of men and money to the East in every hour of its need. 

Far removed from the maelstrom of your eastern frenzied 
finance, where honor, fortune, virtue, and even our country and 
all its interests would sometimes be readily bartered for a dirty 
dollar by the worshipers of Mammon, we have produced. 
We build; you too often tear down or destroy. We have made 
homes for patriotic, broad-minded, poor, but worthy men. We 
have built up the waste places. We have tied patriotism to 
the soil, and man for man, home for home, we of the West can 
furnish more men ready to give their lives for their country 
than any other people on the earth. And all this love they give 
in spite of all the wrong Congress has so long done them. 
Search history in vain for a parallel. What has the West ever 
done to forfeit your confidence or excite your fear? Have not 
the western representatives in Senate and House stood well 
abreast with the eastern contingent? I forbear to cite in- 
stances. History answers the question, and the West is not 
ashamed of that answer. 

Do you all forget that we are bone of your bone, fiesh of 
your flesh, impelled by every high motive that actuates you 
with just a little less fear than the East has in proclaiming 
those motives and in defending them? The West is made up 
of the best blood of the East. Those brave enough to break the 
tender apron strings that hold so close to home, and knowing 
that before them spread a life of danger and hardship, yet 
sought the West to do for their children more than they had 
received, and like Enoch Arden giving them “a better bringing 
up than he had had,” are to-day the very best, bravest, truest 
men on whom our country can rely in any hour of peril. 

Instead of your doubting them, you should take them to your 
breast as the very best product of your loins. We are no stran- 
gers, seeking a place to hide our cold hearts, and we resent as 
we should resent the self-assumed superiority of our eastern 
brothers who were too prudent or too timid to act with us in the 
mighty drama of the building of a State. The authentic his- 
tory of all time reveals no heroes more worthy of renown than 
the pioneers, the state builders of the West. And among the 
unknown and unsung names of this valiant host, too many of 
whom have passed to silence, none deserve a greater tribute of 

our praise—-none can claim a deeper sense of our obligation to 
their fortitude and courage and accomplishment—than the 
pioneers of Arizona. 

Summon from the heroic ranks of all time your brightest 
ornaments, and I will place beside the white plume of every 
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Henry of Navarre the equally white hair of an unsung hero of 
the western plains, who has no need to do obeisance even in the 
presence of the honor roll of history. With these early heroes 
of Arizona and with those who have followed them, patriotism 
is not a mere catchword. It is a living, pulsing, burning princi- 
ple. They love their country as few others love it. They wor 
ship at Arizona’s shrine with more than an eastern idolatry. The 
Almighty, in calling for man’s devotion, said, “ The earth is the 
Lord’s, for He made it.” We cry out to you with greater pathos, 
made it for us and for you; 
made it for our country and ourselves; made it for your children 
and ours; made it for all that might enjoy under it the common 
rights and benefits of a great State of our National Union. 
[Applause, ] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I can not repress the utterance 
of my great disappointment in the delay this bill has met in 
the House. I fear it means defeat in the Senate, and if it does 
meet defeat there—simply by inaction or otherwise 
heads will rest a most awful responsibility. It not only means 
the violation of a public sacred promise, but visits injury, in 
justice, hardship, and humiliation on a people who have 
long been forced to bear burdens never before imposed on any 
State or Territory since the Declaration of Independence, whose 
essence and sacred spirit you have violated daily in your dea! 
ings with us for the last long twenty years. I, in common with 
all the patriotic people of Arizona, have felt deeply this injus 
tice and wrong. You are witnesses to the number of times I 
have cried out on this floor against it. You have witnessed 
the struggle I have made to secure the blessings of liberty to 
my people. From early manhood my life has been dedicated to 
this holy cause, and I find myself now in poverty, with hair as 
white as the snows on her mountain tops, still pleading the 
cause of Arizona. 

The House will pass this bill. 
Senate. 

In my campaign at home it was urged that I, being a Demo- 
erat, could not get justice from a Republican Congress. It was 
reported generally, and the highest authority was 
given, that if a Republican was elected in my place we would 
get statehood at this session. It was alleged, yes, confidently 
stated, that the President and the Republican nominee for 
President were dead sure to use their influence to that end if 
Arizona would elect a Republican to Congress. I find now that 
such election, if it had any effect on statehood at all, was 
only to delay statehood. But these are dead issues now. It 
must be understood that I stand now, as I have always stood, 
ready to make any personal sacrifice, ready to forego any per- 
sonal ambition, ready to bear the cross up any hill, if by this 
devotion I can be the means of securing the ends of a lifelong 
purpose—equality, justice, statehood for the Territory of Ari- 
zona. 
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My fear is it will die in the 
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Statehood Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 15, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 27891) to enable the people of New Mexico to form 
a constitution and state government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States; and to enable the 
peonte of Arizona to form a constitution and state government and 
9@ admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. 


Mr, HEFLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall cheerfully vote to admit Arizona into 
the Union as a State. 

In spite of the opposition to her admission, and all the efforts 
to befog the issue and to keep the truth from the country, 
Mark Situ, the able and honored Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, has stood here earnestly and ably pleading the 
eause of his people, and he has convinced the Congress and the 
country that his beloved Arizona is justly entitled to a place in 
the household of sovereign States. 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that this big-hearted, able, and elo- 
quent representative of the people of Arizona can now carry 
back to the Territory that he has so faithfully represented the 
declaration that the House, of which he is an honored Member, 
has granted statehood to the Territory of Arizona, and I now 
predict that when that Territory puts on the robes of sovy- 
ereignty that she will do the preeminently proper thing and 
send Marx Smiru to the Senate. [Applause.] 
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Eulogy on the Late Hon. Asbury C. Latimer. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDWIN ELLERBE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, February 21, 1909, 


On the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of ‘the 
death of Hon. Aspury CHURCHWELL LATIMER, late a Member of the 
Senate of the United States from the State of South Carolina, which 


soouered at Providence Hospital in the city of Washington February 
20, 908. ‘ 

“Resolved, That the business of the House is now suspended that op- 
portunity may be given to pay tribute to his memory. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the deceased, and 
in recognition of his distinguished public services, the House at the con- 
clusion of the memorial exercises of the day shall stand adjourned. 

8 “Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 

family of the deceased.” 


Mr. ELLERBE said: 


the lust of battle, goes forth to fight, and dies facing the foe, 
we give the name of hero. 

Yet the narrow confines of the hospital ward is often the 
scene of far braver struggles than those of warfare. In Feb- 
ruary, 1908, at Providence Haspital in this city, Senator Aspury 
LATIMER made a last heroic resistance to the great enemy— 
Death. 

With no martial music to inspire him, with no cheering army 
to make him forget the danger, he fought for life steadfastly, 
silently, heroically, and when vanquished he died like a hero, 
with a smile for those who loved him. 

And Senator Latimer longed to live. Life had meant to him 
successful achievement of ambitions which had grown with his 
growth. 

It is hardly possible that as a youth even imagination whis- 
pered to him of the honors he would win in the future, for 
Aspury LATIMER as a boy had only one claim to fortune—he 
was an American! 

That, and that alone, made possible his wonderful progress. 

In another land even his indefatigable energy, his receptive 
mind, and his ready grasp of conditions could never have met 
with the acknowledgment that was given to them in this great 
Republic—this Government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

Year by year, as one by one obstacles in his pathway were 
overcome, his ideals grew higher and another step was taken 
toward the honored position which he held at the time of his 
death. 

It is not my purpose to review the life and work of Senator 
LatimMer. That has been already fully and ably done by my 
colleagues. I would simply add my tribute of admiration and 
respect for those qualities of heart and brain which made Sen- 
ator Aspury LATIMER a true and worthy Representative of the 
proud old State of South Carolina. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


F 


HON. GEORGE C. STURGISS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 26, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 28245) making Se for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. STURGISS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am heartily in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation for continuing the investiga- 
tions as to the causes of mine explosions, with a view to in- 
creasing safety in mining. The amount reported by the com- 
mittee for this purpose is only $100,000, and the amendment 
will increase it to $150,000. 

We are appropriating large sums of money for creating and 
caring for forest reserves, for irrigation and reclamation of arid 
lands, for extension of mail service, for fish hatcheries, for 








building battle ships and supporting the navy and the army, for 
fortifications, to support the diplomatic and consular service. 
for our agricultural colleges, and for promoting the prosperity of 
our farmers, all necessary and proper purposes for the exercises 
of government activity. Congresses and conventions to con- 
serve our great natural resources in forests, mines, soils, water, 
and many other things are important, no doubt, but is it not 
high time to do something to conserve the richest asset the 
Nation possesses, the men whose lives are more valuable than a)! 
material resources and assets? They are the creators of 4 

wealth. Machinery, labor-saving devices, and intellectual power 
can never dispense with manual labor in some form, which mv: 

supplement and keep in motion these artificial aids to hum:an 
labor. 

These expenditures just enumerated do not have for their 
object the saving of human life, but only the development of tlc 
material and physical resources of our country. 

Health congresses to fight tuberculosis, the creation of hos. 
pitals and sanitaria, the employment of medical experts, 
the myriad forms of help to assure the general health of our 
people to suppress contagious and infectious diseases are cer- 
tainly just and proper forms of government aid for promot 
the general welfare. In the midst of every great calamity . 
hearts are touched, our purse strings loosened, and we ; 


een 


| ously vie with each other to afford immediate relief to the s if. 
Mr. Speaker: To the soldier who, drunk with excitement and | 


ferers. San Francisco, calling from her ashes and her desv|,- 
tion, was helped most lavishly. Ere Italy, stunned by the m. 
appalling disaster of modern time, could voice her misery an 
her needs, millions of treasure and thousands of helping ha 
were tendered. When in December, 1907, four great explos 

in the mines of three States brought sudden and horrible deat! 
to many hundred miners, made half a thousand widows : 
more than a thousand orphans, the hearts of all men and w: 
were touched, and material aid was most abundantly tendered, 
But this could not bring to life the breadwinners in these 
homes, to care for the loved ones whose lives must hencefort 
be marked by harder toil, with greater self-denial, and wii! 
perpetual sadness over the tragic death of father, son, 
brother. How much wiser and better to have prevented the Joss 
of property, of wages, of human lives, and the consequent misery 
by precautionary and preventive measures. 

It is folly to say that much of this fearful slaughter « 
not have been prevented. It is a reflection upon the intelligen 
and capacity and humanity of the people of the United si:: 
that the proportion of deaths and injuries in our mines to «a0! 
1,000 of men employed underground is much greater than in the 
deeper mines of England, or of France, Belgium, or Prussi 
and it is the saddest part of the whole history of mining iu this 
country that the percentage of deaths and injuries is steadily 
increasing: 

We employ in the mines and quarries of this country over 
1,000,000 persons, and the percentage of deaths is annually 
greater than among railway employees. In the last eighteen 
years over 25,000 lives have been sacrificed in the mines of this 
country. The percentage as compared with the principal min- 
ing countries of the Old World is as follows: 

Number of men killed for each 1,000 employed—averages for five 
France (1901-1905) 

Belgium (1902-1906) 

Great Britain (1902-1906) 

Prussia (1900-1904) 

United States (1902-1906) 3. 36 

Is it any wonder public sentiment has been greatly aroused 
to the absolute necessity of a thorough study of the causes | 
have produced these fearful losses of life, with a view of })re- 
venting their recurrence or greatly reducing their number «1 
consequent losses? ie 

Three principal measures have been proposed, each of w!ich 
should be enacted into law, and all plainly within the sco) of 
federal power. 

First. The creation of a bureau of mines in the Depart nt 
of the Interior. Many hearings have been held by the 5 
and House committees on this subject and a mass of eviden™ 
taken showing the necessity of such a bureau. In this opi) 
miners, mine owners, and experts all concur. The House | 
passed a bill, now on the Senate calendar, which can and s!: d 
be enacted before the close of this Congress. 

It is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 20883) to establish in the Department of the Inte! 
bureau of mines. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established in the Depar'™ 
of the Interior a bureau, to be called the bureau of mines, and a 
missioner of bureau, who shall be appointed by the Presiden 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall rece'\" © 
salary of $6,000 per annum ; and there shall also be in the said burc'” 
such a SO experts, and other employees as may be mecess*! 
carry out rov of this act. latiee 
Sec. 2. That it shal! be the — and duty of said bureau ee 
, under the direction of the Secretary of said departm: 
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to foster, promote, and develop the mining industries of the United 
States; to make diligent investigation of the methods of mining, the 
safety of miners, the possible improvement of conditions under which 
mining operations are carried on, the treatment of ores, the use of ex- 
plosives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, the values of min- 
eral products and markets for the same, and of other matters pertinent 
to said industries, and from time to time to make such public reports 
of the work, investigations, and information obtained as the Secretary 


of said department may direct, with the recommendations of such 
bureau. 
Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior skall provide the said 


books, records, stationery, and appliances, and such assistants, clerks, 
stenographers, typewriters, and other employees as may be necessary for 
the proper discharge of the duties imposed by this act upon such bureau, 
fixing the compensation of such clerks and employees within appropria- 
tions made for that purpose. 

Second. The establishing in each State of schools of mines and 
mining engineering, in which should be taught a scientific and 
practical knowledge of all that pertains to mining operations, 
with a study of the conditions peculiar to the mines of the State 
in which the school of mines and mining engineering is located, 
and with an exchange of bulletins and reports of all research 
and investigation work done in each year. These schools should 
furnish skilled miners, fire bosses, engineers, and superin- 
tendents, with a knowledge up to date as to explosives, gases, 
safety devices, ventilation, and all that tends to economy and 
conservation of products, safety and sanitary conditions as re- 
lated to employees and rescue work. 

Such a bill has passed the Senate, and a substitute for it 


practically along the same lines has been approved and recom- | 


mended by the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 
It is as follows: 


That there shall be appropriated from the sale of public lands, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1909; the sum of $10,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1910; the sum of $15,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1911; 
the sum of $20,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1912; the sum 
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Sec. 6. That the sums hereby appropriated to the several States and 
Territories for the purpose herein specified shall be annually paid, on 
or before the 31st of July of each year, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 





upon the warrant of the Secretary of the Interior, out of the Treasury 
of the United States, to the state or territorial treasurer or to such offi 
cer of each State or Territory as shall be designated by law to receive 
the same, who shall, upon the order of the trustees or other board of 
control of said college or university or separate school of mines, imme 
diately pay over said sum to the respective treasurers of such institu- 
| tions or to such other oilicers as may be duly authorized by said trustees 


of $25,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1913; and $25,000 for | 


each succeeding year thereafter, to each State and Territory in the 
United States, for the establishment and maintenance, under the control 
of the Secretary of the Interior of the United States, of a scboo! or de- 
partment of instruction in mines and mining. 

Sec. 2. That if there be already established in any State or Territory 
a school of mines and mining under the control of said State or .Terri- 
tory, or a department of instruction in mining connected with any in- 
stitrtion of learning controlled by said State or Territory, then the 
moneys appropriated in section 1 of this act shall go to said school or 
department of instruction already established. 

That if there are two schools or departments of mines and mining 
in any State of Territory under the control of said State or Territory, 
then the money so appropriated shall be equally divided between such 
schools or departments. 

That if there be no school or department of instruction in mines and 
mining already established in any State or Territory, the school or de- 

artment of instruction in mines and mining herein provided for shall 

established in connection with an agricultural college, if there be 
such, controlled by said State or Territory. In States and Territories 
having no school or department of instruction in mines and mining 
already established, or agricultural college, then the Secretary of the 
Interior shall designate some other institution of learning controlled 
by said State or Territory, in connection with which said schoo! or de- 
partment of instruction in mines and mining shall be established: Pro- 
vided, That if any State or Territory have no school or department of 
instruction in mines and mining, or agricultural college, or other insti- 
tution of learning controlled by said State or Territory, then the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall designate some accessible and convenient 
= in said State or Territory where the school of mines and mining 
erein provided for shall be located. 

Sec. 3. That the moneys appropriated in section 1 hereof shall be 
expended only for instruction, research, and experiment (including the 
employment of instructors and experts, the purchasing of apparatus, 
supplies, and books, and the equipping of laboratories) in mining, mining 
machinery (with the application of electricity thereto), mining engi- 
neering, ore treatment, metallurgy, assaying, and chemistry and geology, 
so far as these sciences relate to minerals and mining, with a view to 
teaching a practical and scientific knowledge of the best and safest 
methods of mining and carrying on the business of mining and of pro- 
ducing gold, silyer, coal, and other minerals, oil, gas, and medicinal 
waters, and also the concentrating, smelting, refining, and other prepa- 
ration of the same for marketing, so far as the same may be necessary 
and appropriate to the mineral resources of the State or Territory in 
which said school or department of instruction in mines and mining 
shall be located, and especially for the study and prevention of explo. 
sions, fires, and other dangers incident to the carrying on of mining and 
the mining industry, in order to secure the most intelligent conservation, 
use, and development of the mining and mineral resources of the coun- 
try, to make the lives of miners more safe, property in mines more se- 
o_o to promote the general welfare of miners and operators of 

Sec. 4. That the head of each school or department of instruction in 
mines and mining established according to this act shell report in writ- 
ing annually, on or before the Ist day of July, to the governor of the 
State or Territory in which said school or department of instruction is 
located, the condition, progress, and work of the school or department 
of instruction during the year past, together with such recommendations 
as he may deem best for accomplishing the purposes of this act as set 
forth in section 3 hereof; and that a copy of said report shall be also 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior. 

: Sec. 5, That if at any time, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
oe any school or department of instruction in mines and mining 
provided for in this act shall not be faithfully carrying out the purposes 
of said act as set forth in section 3 hereof, then all moneys herein ap- 
Rropriated for said school or department of instruction shall be with- 
= wn from said school or department of instruction until the same shall 
= te evidence ms _ ceney te the eemcetary ot the Interior that 
a ‘u carr 
provisi a 3 of a y ying out the 


| or board of control to receive the same. 
bureau with furnished offices within the city of Washington, with such | 


Third. The investigations as to the causes of mine explosions, 
with a view to increasing safety in mining, being the item in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill now under consideration, This 
is the only one of the three measures for promoting a greater 
knowledge and safety in mining operations that yet re- 
ceived congressional sanction, and it is but a beggarly conces- 
sion to the demands of the public, the miner, and mine owner 
The subject is too large, too diverse, the difficulties too great, 
and the want of exact knowledge such that no miners’ organiza- 
tion, no mine owner, and no individual or group of individuals 
ean successfully grapple with it and solve the difficulties. Hence 
the necessity of government aid. 

The work of the testing and experiment station at Pittsburg, 
for which this appropriation is asked, may be briefly set forth 
as follows: 
MINE-ACCIDENTS 


has 


INVESTIGATIONS, UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
These investigations, conducted under an appropriation pro- 
vided in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, carried an appropriation for the fiscal year 1909 of $150,000. 

The act was approved May 22. 

By the 1st of July, the beginning of the fiscal year, a location 
for the testing work had been secured by transfer of certain 
buildings under the direction of the Quartermaster-General of 
the Army at the old arsenal grounds, Pittsburg, Pa. As many 
as 50 detailed drawings had been made, specifications prepared, 


contracts entered into, and work started on the repair and re- 


| arrangement of these buildings to fit them for their new uses, 
| An equal amount of designing and drafting, specification writ- 





ing, and so forth, had been completed on the many special de- 
tailed instruments and appliances requisite to the work. By the 
end of August preliminary tests in the steel mine gallery and in 
the lamp gallery and the rescue apparatus were in progress, 

The plan of the work included a section of mine-accidents and 
mine-erplosions investigations; a section of tests and analyses 
of explosives used in coal mining; and a section of mine-rescue 
and mine-lighting apparatus and appliances for the testing 
thereof. 

$y midsummer civil-service examinations had been held and 
a corps of the most skilled mining and mechanical engineers 
procurable had been assembled. Mr. George S. Rice, having 
perhaps the largest experience in actual coal-mining operations 
and consultation regarding coal-mining methods, was procured 
as head of the field investigations into mine accidents and ex- 
plosions. A number of mining engineers familiar with mining 
conditions in the various coal fields have been secured and have 
been at work in the field for months past investigating the 
methods of mining, visiting scenes of explosions and fires, and 
examining into the conditions which lead to these disasters, 
with a view to the procurement of information for their future 
amelioration. By turns these men have been stationed at Pitts- 
burg, familiarizing themselves with testing explesives, testing 
safety lamps, and the use of mine-rescue apparatus and artificial 
respiratory helmets, etc. 

These preliminary investigations having made good progress, 
and the training having been completed, arrangements are now 
being perfected for establishing substations as headquarters for 
mine-accident investigations and for instruction and assistance 
in mine-rescue operations. Arrangements have been perfected 
for the establishment of one such station at Urbana, IIL, in co- 
operation with the state geological survey of Illinois, under 
conditions whereby the State will furnsh the building and acces- 
sories and the United States will take charge of the technical 
work of training miners and others in the use of rescue appa- 
ratus and in the direction of rescue operations when called upon, 
in addition to conducting their field work from this central loca- 
tion. Negotiations are making good progress toward the estab- 
lishment of similar stations in the other important coal-mining 
regions. 

Mr. J. W. Paul, formerly chief of the department of mines 
of West Virginia, one of the most experienced mining engineers 
in the country in inspection of mines and in the investigation 
of explosions and disasters, is at the head of the section of mine 
rescue and mine lighting, with headquarters in Vittsburg, and 
assisted by a corps of mining engineers specially fitted for this 
work. Under Mr. Paul's direction, instruction given the 
mine engineering force in the testing and use of this apparatus, 
A number of miners provided by the coal operators within 


is 





! 
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easy reach of Pittsburg have already been trained in the use 
of rescue apparatus at the expense of the mine owners, who 
have provided at their own expense all necessary instruments 
and appliances for use at their mines. Whenever a disaster 
occurs in this region, telegraphic information reaches the Pitts- 
burg testing station, and Mr. Paul and his assistants proceed to 
the scene after wiring the miners they have trained to join them 
with their apparatus, and in this manner it is possible to rapidly 
assemble a large force of men who have had previous experience 
in mine-rescue work and who are familiar with improved meth- 
ods of assisting in life saving under such circumstances. The 
rescue apparatus includes helmets for the protettion of the 
head, and accessories whereby it is possible to artificially breathe 
air, even when in mines in which the quantity of deadly gas 
is so abundant that life could not be sustained more than a few 
minutes without this artificial respiratory arrangement. On a 
number of occasions, notably at the Hazel mine disaster, near 
Pittsburg; the Washington mine disaster; Marianna mine; Zieg- 
ler mines, Illinois, and so forth, this corps has rendered efficient 
service in rescuing persons, in removing bodies of the dead, and 
in directing operations necessary to clearing the mines and 
placing them in condition to resume operations, whereby those 
miners who would otherwise have been thrown out of employ- 
ment for many weeks are enabled to resume work within a few 
days. Such assistance, however, can only be rendered within 
a limited radius, as exceedingly prompt arrival on the spot is 
essential to any successful results. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Paul and his force is training the mining engineers and 
force in the use of this apparatus and methods with a view to 
the establishment of substations locally accessible. 

The section for testing and making analyses of explosives used 
in coal-mining operations is under the general direction of J. C. 
Roberts, an experienced mining engineer, with Clarence Hall, 
one of the best-qualified explosives experts in the country, in 
charge of physical tests, and W. O. Snelling, a skilled chemist, 
in charge of analyses of explosives 

At the request of the Illinois powder commission, composed 
of representative mine owners and mine operators, which sam- 
ples all the powders being used in the mines in that State, com- 
plete analyses and grading of the sizes of powder grains have 
been finished. Routine analyses of the enormous purchases of 
explosives for use on the Isthmus of Panama, and by the 
Reclamation Service in blasting operations in which life is 
endangered owing to the frequent receipt of unsafe explosives, 
have been completed and 43 made, involving several hundred 
chemical determinations. Over 100 analyses of powders and 
dynamites in use in mining operations have been made, involv- 
ing about 800 chemical determinations. These powders are under- 
going various tests as to size of grain, durability, safety from 
spontaneous combusion, and so forth. Atleast two explosives on 
the market found to be dangerous have been quietly withdrawn 
by the manufacturers at the instance of the Geological Survey. 
Analyses of gases resulting from explosives to the number of 
836, involving a thousand determinations, have been completed. 

Over 700 physical tests have been made of the various explo- 
sives collected by the government mine engineering force and 
state mine inspectors, furnished by coal operators and miners, 
to determine their behavior under various conditions. For two 
months continuously the mine gallery has been in operation 
day and night with three eight-hour shifts, standardizing and 
calibrating instruments for this gallery, in order that official 
tests might be commenced at the earliest possible date relative to 
the behavior of various explosives in the presence of various mix- 
tures of coal gas and coal dust. Many of these demonstrations 
have been public, and have been most beneficial already in direct- 
ing attention of those engaged in mining operations to conditions 
under which use of explosives are dangerous, These standardiz- 
ing tests have been completed, and the accompanying notification 
has been issued manufacturers of explosives inviting official 
tests of the same, which are in p 

A large number of tests have been completed of the various 
safety lamps to determine conditions under which they may or 
may not remain lighted or cause explosions. Similar tests have 
been completed to determine the danger of denatured explosives 
by dropping or jarring them in handling and to determine the 
safety of electric lighting of various voltages, electric hauling or 
hoisting apparatus, and so forth, in the presence of dangerous 
mixtures of coal gas or coal dust. 

What is wanted is not hysterical, crude, and ill-considered 
legislation to correct admitted evils, but whose origin and cause 
are as yet unknown or little understood, but a careful study 
by and through a bureau of mines, with its experts working and 
investigating everywhere, under all conditions, in all the mining 
regions of the country, and publishing the results of their studies 
and investigations; the continuation of the carefully conducted 





tests and experiments at the experiment and testing station at 
Pittsburg and elsewhere; and the creation and support of the 
schools of mines in the several States. All these, cooperating 
in harmony, should soon be able to gather much accurate know!- 
edge and disseminate it and educate in the highest degree ex- 
pert and practical students in all that pertains to the mining 
industry, who should find lucrative employment in manning and 
managing the second largest producing industry in the country. 

Scarcely more than a year ago there was much diversity of 
opinion whether coal dust was explosive, or in what degree ; and 
to what extent, mingled with mine gases, it was responsible for 
these explosions. New tests at the station at Pittsburg have 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that, mingled with a small per 
cent of the inflammable gases usually found in the bituminous 
mines, it becomes a force of terrible explosive power. Uunti! 
greater and more exact knowledge has been accumulated, it wil! 
be impossible to legislate intelligently with the purpose of se- 
curing greater safety or immunity from danger. 

Doctor Holmes, in charge of the technological branch of the 
United States Geological Survey, has officially expressed the 
opinion that, with all the investigations of this and other coun- 
tries up to date, sufficient information had not yet been ob- 
tained to justify any changes in present mining methods, and 
that the causes of these disastrous explosions had not yet been 
sufficiently determined. 

The coroner’s jury investigating the mine explosion at Mo- 
nongah, in my State, on January 15, 1908, stated: 


There are many unsolved questions connected with coal-mine explo- 
sions. We recommend that Congress make an oo for the 
establishment of a bureau of investigation to aid the study of the 
various conditions under which the explosions occurred and as to how 
they may be prevented. 

I am just in receipt of the following telegram from Governor 
Dawson, of West Virginia: 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., February 2, 1909. 
Hon. Grorce C. Sturciss, 
Care of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Legislature has adopted joint resolution which has been approved by 
me urging you to aid in securing prompt passage of pending bill for 
establishment of national bureau of —s 

. M. O. Dawson, Governor 

Mining engineers, mine owners aa operators, all the organ- 
ized miners, United Mine Workers, the technical press, and the 
public press are practically unanimous and most urgent in 
declaring it the duty of Congress to create a bureau of mines, 
establish schools of mines and mining engineering in the |ani- 
grant colleges and universities, one at least in each State, and 
to carry on the work of the stations investigating the causes of 
mine explosions, with a view to increasing safety in mining. 

Sentiments of humanity, public policy, increased ~fliciency, 
economy of production, and conservation of our mineral re- 
sources alldlemand immediate and affirmative action on al! tliree 
of these measures. If I can be instrumental in bringing these 
to a successful issue, I shall regard that as honor enough for 
half a dozen terms in Congress. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 
REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. KELIHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : , 
“Resolwed, aaa tae —— <= be oy ee m. Davitt 
oectant ven for tribute to the memory o 1EL 
T “eee late a Member of the House from the State of Rh 


te the memory of th 1e 
deceased, an and in recoraition of his of his distingut public career, the H: 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this ee shall stand adjourne sd. 
— That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to tle 


"resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. XeLIHER said: 

Mr. Speaker: It was my good fortune upon entering “° 
gress, six ee ago, to draw a seat beside that of the late 
Member from Rhode Island, Hon. Danret L. D. GRANGER. 

ee ete meceaintance 
from New England, we naturally formed an early acquaintane, 
for the company of New England Democrats in Congress - 
been er limited of late. This acquaintance gr! 
ally developed into an intimate friendahip which I prized a8 











one of the most valuable of my life. Mr. Grancrer was mag- 
nificently fitted for service in Congress. He was gifted by na- 
ture with a fine mind, which was fully equipped by thorough 
education and extensive travel; possessed of a high sense of 
honor; and was in perfect sympathy with the highest traditions 
of our history. He approached the consideration of every pub- 
lic question with rare intelligence and courage. The public 
welfare was his sole guide in public life. With the demagogue 
he had neither sympathy nor patience, and when his conscience 
and political expediency did not harmonize; all thought of the 
political effect of his action vanished from his mind, and his 
yote answered the command of conscience. He was a model 
citizen, and the discerning people of his State appreciated the 
fact, for they chose him almost continuously to represent them 
in administrative capacities, and their confidence was repaid in 
the perfect character of his service. 

His assignment to the Ways and Means Committee, the most 
important of the House of Representatives, indicated his high | 
standing in this body. He was personally popular with the | 
membership of the House, which recognized and respected in | 
him a manly man and courtly gentleman as well as wise coun- 

| 





sellor, whose sound advice was available to all who would but 
ask it. He approached very near to my ideal of statesmanship. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of good government in Rhode Island 
lost a stalwart champion in the demise of Representative 
Grancer that it can ill-afford. Let us hope that the great 
record which he established in public life will attract to his 
methods the young men of that State entering public life. 

Mr. Speaker, while in his death I lose a dear friend to whose 
sound advice I owe more than words at my present command 
will indicate, I am still the beneficiary of profitable precepts 
which came to me through years of association with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman to whom I pay this modest and inade- 
quate tribute—Dantet L. D. GRANGER. 


Ship Subsidy. 


SPEECH i 
HON. WILLIAM H. GRAHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the bill (S. 28) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act | 
to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and for- | 
eign ports and to promote commerce.” 


| 
Mr. GRAHAM said: 
Mr. Speaker: This great question of merchant marine, the | 
most important, in my estimation, that faces the Nation at pres- | 

ent, is not a legal question for lawmakers, but purely a busi- 
ness proposition. For this reason I, as a business man, call | 
| 





upon you lawyers to consider it from a business standpoint. 

There are 264 lawyers in this Sixtieth Congress. This in- 
cludes the Speaker, of whom, however, it has been said that, 
like the Gentiles of old, “‘ having not the law, he is a law unto | 
himself.” It ill becomes me, a plain business man, to split 
legal hairs with these bright lawyers, but when it comes to a | 
qustion like this, involving the shipping industry of this coun- | 
try, the only industry, by the way, that has never been protected, 
I feel it my duty to at least say a word in favor of it. | 

I wonder if President Roosevelt, while he was reviewing our | 
fleet last week upon its return from the round-the-world cruise, 
was reminded of the fact that this great country of ours had | 
such an insignificant merchant marine that it was necessary 
for us to send the coal which was consumed by that fleet in 
foreign bottoms. 

We are all proud of our navy, but of what use is it if we are 
dependent upon the merchant marine of foreign countries to 
transpert and furnish it with the coal necessary to propel our 
war vessels and operate our turrets and our guns? 

But what is of still more vital importance is our foreign 
trade, our trade with the Orient and with our South American 
neighbors especially. We believe in competition. We have been 
enacting laws against the trusts because they would not permit 
of competition, yet we paralyze our own shipping industry and 
force our merchants and manufacturers to submit to all sorts 
of boycotting at the hands of the owners of foreign ships be- 
cause we refuse absolutely to encourage—or, I should say, sub- 
stantially encourage—the building up of a merchant marine of 
our own. Our commercial competitors pay nearly $30,000,000 
annually to their steamship lines, We employ our consular 
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| in 


| travel in Russia the same as other American citizens have. 


officers in all parts of the world to promote our business 
relations with the peoples of the various countries. For this 
alone we expended over $1,800,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, and this amount is increasing every year. If we 
are willing to make these expenditures for the purpose of pro- 
moting our commercial relations, we certainly should make 
some provision by which we can assist in the promotion of a 
merchant marine for the transportation of our products. 

We are pledged to “encourage the upbuilding of a merchant 
marine,” and I hope the House will do so substantially by the 
passage of this bill. 


Passports of Jewish Citizens. 


SPEECH 


GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
OF 


NEBRASKA, 


TLON. 


In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 


On House joint resolution 235, requesting the President to renew nego- 
tiations with the Government of Russia fo secure, by treaty or other 
wise, uniformity of treatment and protection to American citizens 
holding passports duly issued by the authorities of the United States. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK said: 

Mr. SpeaKer: I am glad of the opportunity to say a few words 
in support of this resolution introduced by my friend, Judge 
GoLDFOGLE, of New York. ‘The only regret I have is that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has not seen fit to report the reso- 
lution in stronger, clearer, and more emphatic terms. In its 
present form the resolution requests the President of the United 
States to renew negotiations with the Government of Russia to 
secure, by treaty or otherwise, uniformity of treatment and pro- 
tection of American citizens holding passports issued by our 
authorities, so that Jewish-American citizens may receive the 
same protection and immunity in Russia which other Americans 
receive when carrying a passport and visiting that country. 

Five years ago this House passed a similar resolution, re- 
questing the President to renew negotiations with such govern- 
ments as discriminated against Jewish Americans, and as that 
request and those negotiations have been of no effect so far in 
the case of Russia, it seems to me that the time is approaching 


1909, 


| when the House of Representatives and other departments of 


the Government might very properly adopt more effective meas- 
ures and speak more emphatically. This is not a new question 
America. For many years the matter has been agitated. 
Year after year and session after session Judge GoLproacte, of 


| New York, and others have demanded that Russia should accord 


to Jewish-American citizens the same privileges of travel in Rus- 
sia that Russia accords to other American citizens and to other 
citizens of other countries. These privileges are no more than 
America accords to all the citizens of all countries. They are 
no more than all nations of the world except Russia accord to 
Jewish Americans. No argument is made, on this floor or else- 
where, so far as I know, which presents any substantial reason 


| why Jewish-American citizens should not have the right to 


No 
argument is presented here or elsewhere, as far as I know, 
which indicates that there would be any possible danger which 
could come to the people of Russia or to the Government of 
Russia by reason of permitting Jewish-American citizens to 
travel there and to enjoy the protection of American passports. 

Why, then, is this discrimination against the American Jew? 
It is a discrimination based wholly upon prejudice, a prejudice 
which either has its foundation in race hatred or religious in- 
tolerance. In either case the American people have the right 
to resent it. An American passport ought to be good in all 
countries of the world when in the possession of a law-abiding 
American citizen. This country can not afford to allow its dig- 
nity to be affronted by further indifference to this arbitrary 
stand taken by the Russian Government without reason and 
without apology. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend my friend Judge Gorproctr for the 
persistence and the ability with which he has pressed this issue 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives. I only wish 
that I might also extend my congratulations to our Department 
of State. It seems to me remarkable that while the United 
States of America, affording to the citizens of Russia all the 
privileges and immunities, all the friendship and the considera- 
tion which are due to the people of a friendly nation—I say it 
seems to me strange that in extending these privileges to Russia 








24 


this country has been willing to tolerate this unjust discrimina- 
tion against a large number of our American citizens. It was 
an American who secured freedom of the press for the news- 
papers of Russia. America has furnished the example to in- 
spire all the reform elements of Russia to attain self-govern- 
inent. America shielded Russia and assisted that broken em- 
pire to conclude an honorable peace with Japan, and further 
aided her after the war. Surely America ought to be able to 
secure from the Emperor of Russia recognition and honor for 
American passports in the hands of peaceful, law-abiding, and 
reputable American citizens, whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I regret that the resolutions 
now before the House are not stronger. I regret that they do 
not have much of the vigor and vitality which they had as orig- 
inally drawn by Judge Gotprocie. I regret that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has found it necessary to moderate these 
resolutions so much and to make them so mild and inoffensive. 
Nevertheless, as this seems to be the best that we can procure 
at the present session, I shall take pleasure in voting for the 
passage of these resolutions requesting the President to renew 
negotiations with Russia, and I trust the Derertment of State, 
under the direction of the President, witli insis;: firmly, even 
though it be potitely, upon the American demand ibat a pass- 
port from the United States shall be honored when presented by 
a Jew as well as when presented by a Gentile. If these nego- 
tiations fail, as other negotiations have heretofore failed, then 
I hope the House of Representatives will inspire the Depart- 
ment of State to take stronger measures to bring about justice 
to the Jews of the United States and houor to American pass- 
ports. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 
L. SRM late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 

k “Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
wer aoleed, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Gentlemen may make merry in these days when 
claim is made as to the especial merit of the “stock of the 
Puritan.” Gentlemen are welcome to their merriment so long 
as their acts continue to belie their mirth. So long as men 
choose the Puritan as their leader and their representative, so 
long as men show themselves willing to trust their Puritan 
leader’s judgment and his decision, whether or not it coincides 
with their own, just so long will the world believe that the 
doctrine of austere honesty has proved its case. 

GRANGER was a Puritan of Puritan beliefs, Puritan upright- 
ness, Puritan singleness of purpose. Yes, of Puritan prejudice, 
if you will have it so. Sprung from my own people, from my 
own town of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, from my own kins- 
folk, he inherited the virtues of his forefathers and he inher- 
ited their shortcomings. Yes, but their virtues were enhanced 
in his character, while their shortcomings were reduced to that 
minimum which nature exacts from all men. 

‘To those of us who love the lime light of publicity, GRaNGER’s 
successful career may serve as a notice that the buskin and 
the mask are not the only effective accessories in progress 
through the world. His part in the comedy or the tragedy of 
life, call it whichever you will, bore no relation to the applause 
of the emotional beings in front of the footlights. Of them he 
never sought the acclaim. He never received their applause; 
but from the thinking multitude who act but never applaud he 
wrested the appreciation due to him who had been faithful 
over a few things, and so had shown his capacity to be a ruler 
over many things. 

To those of us who are struggling for the appreciation of our 
constituents, as well as for that of our fellow-Members of the 
House of Representatives, there are two guerdons of success 
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which each one of us longs to wear as a medal on our breast. 
There are two committees in which membership inyariab); 
signifies one of two things. 

If a Member of this House is selected for a place on the Com 
mittee on Appropriations or on the Committee on Ways ani! 
Means each one of us knows, even if the country does not know, 
that the Member selected is a man who stands above his fellows. 
GRANGER was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
Are there many of you who would decline that great honor if i: 
were offered you? I venture to say there is not a Member of 
this House who would not give much to attain that prize. Ye! 
GRANGER did not attain it‘either by an unbecoming straining 
toward the glory of the journalistic headline nor by the un 
worthy ranting of the demagogue or the visionary. By tl: 
solid, substantial, unostentatious performance of his work he 
won his opportunity for greater work and greater influence. Let 
those of us who seek reward by the meretricious short cut of 
notoriety take heed from his example. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. O’PCONNELL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REpresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, 'That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. Davyivri 
‘. Ses late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
siand, 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of poogeet to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. O'CONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a New England Democrat, my position to- 
day, participating in these memorial exercises to the menwry 
of my late colleague, has a doubly sad significance. It is ps:in- 
ful to comment on the loss of one who has been a colleague, 
with whom relations have been most pleasant and cordial, |it 
it is even more so when it is realized that his departure re- 
moves from Congress one of the small handful of Democrats 
who represent the great group of New England States. 

In the political economy of this Nation it may, perhaps, be 
generally accepted that an unéven division of political respon 
sibility is to be regretted. New England with her almost s\! ic 
representation of Republicans, and the South with its even 
more solid Democratic representation, afford two striking «x- 
amples of this policy. Many leaders of highest thought in New 
England have believed that this policy has injured the interesis 
of New England in many instances in the last two decades. 
Rhode Island, however, was wise enough to dissent from hei 
sister New England States and divided her representation, viv- 
ing to Mr. GRANGER, as a Democrat, the honor of representing 
her for three successive terms in the National Halls of Congress, 
along with his colleague, Mr. Capron, of the opposite politica! 
faith. 

This policy proved a happy one, and in the choice of \r. 
GRANGER splendid discernment was shown and just recognition 
paid to meritorious and honorable service rendered by hii in 
prior years, when, as reading clerk of the Rhode Island |uis 
lature and treasurer and mayor of Providence, he won the s- 
teem and respect of all those who knew him of both politica! 
faiths. That the policy of the citizens of Rhode Island was 10 
a mistaken one was clearly shown when Mr. GRANGER Was «!’- 
vated to the very important position of membership on tlhe 
Ways and Means Committee, the most important committee in 
Congress. This place on the committee gave to the State of 
Rhode Island a position in the councils of the Nation which her 
very large industrial interests and her splendid traditions just!y 
entitled her to and was an impressive vindication of the policy 
of her citizens in sending a Democratic Representative to Ws! 
ington. 

The Democracy of the Nation mourns the loss of Mr. Gr\v- 
Ger and to-day joins the citizens of the First Rhode Island !)'* 
trict in paying due and merited respect to his memory. : 

It was, indeed, unfortunate that in the last year of his |ife 
his health was poor, but his patience, good nature, and course 





ne 





in fighting off the malady which finally proved fatal won for 
him the admiration and love of his friends, and his gallant 
fight will always be regarded with the warmest respect by all 
who knew him. 

Mr. GRANGER was courteous, considerate, and polite, thus 
splendidly combining those elements which distinguish a gen- 
tleman and won for him the love and esteem of his fellow-men. 
As a university graduate, he carried into the vital affairs of this 


Nation those ideals which had come to him from a line of an- | 


cestors who believed in the undying principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson. He early recognized that this Government, in order 
to be a success, must continue along the lines of its founders, 
and a continuation along that line meant that it must be gov- 
erned by one of the big parties. He believed the Democratic 
party better equipped in principle, as his fathers had before 
him. As a strict party man, Mr. GRaNcer had the confidence of 
his party associates; as a Member of Congress, he had the re- 
spect of his political opponents because of his loyalty, fealty, 
and strict adherence to Democratic doctrine. 

The most regrettable part of his career was the fact that the 
last six months found him physically unable to meet the de- 
mands imposed upon him as a Member of Congress from a dis- 
trict with large, varied, and important interests. His friends 
and close associates believe that had his health continued as 
it was in prior years he would unquestionably have been re- 
elected. As it was, Mr. GrRancer felt that he had been reelected. 
With this thought firmly impressed in his soul, he was preparing 
to contest the seat of his opponent at the polls. Unquestion- 
ably this belief on his part was sincere. I know nothing about 
the merits of the case, nor do I care at this time to in any way 
diseuss them, other than to say that, believing as he did, he 
certainly acted as a man in carrying the fight to the highest 
tribunal. To die fighting a just cause is glorious to men. 
Danizt L. D. Grancer died fighting for what he felt to be a 
just cause. 

In his death Democracy loses a loyal, illustrious, and de- 
servedly honored son; the Nation mourns the departure of a 
wise counselor; the State of Rhode Island, with reverence, 
places his name among those of her sons who, born on her 
soil and educated in her schools and university, continued 
through life to remember the ideals and the traditions which 
from the days of Roger Williams have placed Rhode Island 
high in the galaxy of States forming the American Union. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909. 


On the following resolutions : 


“ Resolved, at the business of the House be now suspended that 
corectaey may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANnrIe. 


. a late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
sland. 


“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of t to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguish ublic career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 


Sen Peo, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
nate. 


“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. GOULDEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: On Sunday, February 14, 1909, our colleague 
Dantet L. D. Grancer, of Rhode Island, departed this life. He 
died in Washington, at the post of duty, though unable to attend 
the sessions for some time prior to his death. 

For two years he suffered with an incurable disease, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude and resignation. It was my good 
fortune to know our late colleague quite well, and the relations 
existing between us were always of the most friendly character. 

To know him was to respect and love him. He was a man of 
deep feelings and great sympathy. It was his invariable custom 
to bid everyone a cheerful “ Good morning!” and in a pleasant 
manner inquire about your health. His disposition was a jovial 
one, and he was fond of telling a good story. His companions 
loved to hear him, no matter what his subject might be. 

As a Member of he was faithful and earnest in the 
discharge of his duties. He rarely missed a committee meeting 
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or a session of the House. In his action on important matters 
he was disposed to be independent and nonpartisan. He meas- 
ured up to the full standard as a man and as a statesman. His 
life is an inspiration for the young men of the Nation. It shows 
what a poor boy can accomplish in this favored land. Beginning 
at the bottom of the ladder he worked his way up to the top, 
becoming one of the leading men, not alone of his State but of 
the Nation. His loss will be seriously felt by all who had the 
honor of his acquaintance. 

Our consolation is that he did not live in vain—that his 
example is left us for the inspiration and conduct of those who 
follow him. 

We mourn him dead, but “ his deeds do live after hin.” 

Now is the stately column broke 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke; 
The trumpet’s silver voice is still, 

The warder silent on the hill. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


. D. GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 


“Resolved, ‘That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My acquaintance with our late colleague, to 
commemorate whose memory we have met to-day, began when 
he entered the Fifty-eighth Congress. As time passed our ac- 
quaintance ripened into a warm friendship. 

Mr. GRANGER having friends and business interests in Buffalo, 
my home city, he frequently visited there, and on those visits I 
often had the pleasure of his company. He was a typical New 
England gentleman. It was always a pleasure to meet him. 

He was a lineal descendant of Launcelot Granger, who with 
his wife came from England and settled in Ipswich, Mass. 

Capt. Abner Granger, a descendant of this common ancestor, 
served with distinction in the war of the Revolution and was 
with Washington at Valley Forge. 

His grandfather, Erastus Granger, was a warm supporter of 
Thomas Jefferson. He and Gideon Granger, his brother, were 
residents of the State ef Connecticut and were surveyors and 
civil engineers, and were engaged by many New Englanders 
who had invested in Virginia lands to go to Virginia and survey 
them. 

During their stay in Virginia they visited Monticello and 
there met Thomas Jefferson and became very much attached 
to him. On their return to their home in Connecticut they 
were enthusiastic in their praise of Jefferson and the policies 
he advocated. 

When Jefferson was a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States those sturdy New Englanders traveled through 
their State advocating his election. Afterwards President Jef- 
ferson, in appreciation of the services rendered, appointed Gid- 
eon Granger Postmaster-General in his Cabinet and Erastus 
Granger was named as the first postmaster of the then village 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Both rendered distinguished services to their country. Eras 
tus Granger, representing the United States, after much negotia 
tion with the famous Indian chief, Red Jacket, of the Iroquois 
or Six Nations of New York State Indians, succeeded in keeping 
that powerful tribe neutral during the war of 1812. 

Mr. Erastus Granger was for years one of the leading citizens 
of Buffalo, and there are many landmarks to-day fn that city 
that recall the family name. 

Danret L. D. GRANGER’s father, Rev. James N. Granger, was 
a clergyman, and settled in Providence, R. I., where our 
late colleague was born in May, 1852. Mr. Granorr gradu- 
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ated from Brown University in 1874; was admitted to the 
Kthode Island bar in 1877. He practiced his profession in his 
home city; was twice elected reading clerk of the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives; was for eleven years after 1890 city 
treasurer of Providence, and for two terms elected mayor of 
that city, and when death called him was completing his third 
term as a Member of this body. He was of the old school of 
New England Democracy. 

To know Mr. GraNncer was to love him. He was a man of 
good habits, an exemplary citizen, and lived an upright life. 
He was a conscientious Representative and an able iegislator. 

His kind manner endeared him to all, and by his death this 
House has suffered a great loss. 

It was my privilege to be one of the committee appointed by 
the Speaker to pay the last tribute of respect to our departed 
colleague. The services were held in St. John’s Church, Provi- 
dence, and that magnificent church was filled with mourners, 
including state and city oficials and hundreds of sorrowing 
friends. The buyial was at Swan Point Cemetery, where all 
that was earthly of Danret L. D. GRancer is laid at rest. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


or 


ADIN B. CAPRON, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, 'That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


, ae late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
siand. 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. CAPRON said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: 

Who misses or who wins the prize 
Go lose or conquer as ye can, 
But if ye win or if ye lose, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


The actuating impulse of the life and the character of 
DANIEL LARNED DAvis GRANGER, who recently passed from our 
midst to the great beyond, was in his instincts habitually of the 
quality of a gentleman in every relation in life. Born in the 
city of Providence May 30, 1852, and reared in the atmosphere 
of a religious home, his youth and young manhood promised 
the fruition which his later life fulfilled. He gave constant and 
consistent effort to the promotion of his high ideals of religious 
life and living. A graduate of Brown University, in 1874, he 
chose the law as his profession in his native city of Providence, 
and my personal acquaintance with him began with his accept- 
ance of the position of clerk in the Rhode Island house of 
representatives. Soon thereafter he was chosen by his fellow- 
citizens to the responsible office of city treasurer of Providence. 
His incumbency of that position was characterized by a high 
degree of ability and probity, and resulted in the commendation 
of his people. His success in keeping the credit of his city 
upon a high and honorable financial plane was duly appreci- 
ated and commended. Continuing in the service of his city, 
the second in size in New England, he was called to the high 
office of chief executive thereof. His service as mayor was 
characterized by an able, honest, and progressive administra- 
tion, and after serving two terms he voluntarily declined to 
accept renomination to the mayoralty. But he was not per- 
mitted to retire from public life, and was nominated and elected 
to represent his—the first district of Rhode Island—in the Con- 
gress of the United States, His quiet and unostentatious 
manner as a new Member of this body won him the friendship 
of the Members of the House in a conspicuous degre. 

In the second Congress to which he had been again chosen, he 
was appointed to membership upon our most important Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The insidious and often distressing 
and painful disease to whrh he at last succumbed had deprived 
him of the opportunity to devote himself to the important work 


HON. 


of his committee to the extent which his ambition impellec|, 
but he bravely fought back his increasing suffering and too): 
part in the work of the House and committee when at times 
prudence might have counseled him to give first attention to 
his health. 

From the human view point it seems hard that this life shou! 
be cut short while one is still in his prime with so much 1, 
attain which seems approaching fruition; yet who can measur: 
the real value of human accomplishment and its limitations? \ 
single act may justify a whole life, even from the earthly point 
of view. Only the Supreme Intelligence can correctly appraise 
the worth of any one of us in His great scheme of the true valuc 
of our existence. The full value of man’s service to his fel!o\ 
men, and as measured by our Creator, is not for finite min/s 
to know. 

Our friend has gone from the place in our midst which knew 
him so well. His memory will long remain to cheer us in our 
efforts to carry out each his little part in the infinite plan | 
life. It seems a pity sometimes that “the kindly things said of 
us after we have passed to our reward could not have been s: i! 
while the subject was still upon the active field of life to cheer 
and sustain us in our efforts to aid in the uplift of humanity.’ 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


ANDREW J. PETERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPrEesENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
opera may be given for tribute to the memory of the 
Island. 

“Resolwed, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of t!\ 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the Ho. 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned 
mee That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My duty as a colleague and my desire as a 
friend alike stimulate me to pay to Mr. Dante L. D. Granorn, 
of Rhode Island, that respect which is his due and the utterance 
of which is to a friend a privilege. 

Our Government exists by the will of its people, and the 
carrying out of that will is one of the highest duties of denwv- 
racy. This duty the people of his city and State imposed on 
Mr. GRANGER, and that such trust was well placed no one wi'l 
whom he came in contact ever questioned. 

A public servant in many capacities, he for years served in 
the important office of treasurer and later as mayor of Provi- 
dence, the second city of New England. To the public and to 
the country as a whole his most useful service, however, \:s 
rendered in the Congress of the United States. Respected and 
trusted, he received the support alike of those most truly in- 
terested in our country’s welfare, and for three terms wis 
sent by a constituency in which his party was in the minvo:'ty 
to Congress. The confidence so placed in him was not mis 
placed, and his personality and talents earned for him a |: 
tion on what is regarded generally as the most important «1u- 
mittee of Congress—Ways and Means. That his labors «re 
ended before the full measure of accomplishment of his (it 
had come can bring but regret to all. That his life’s wor) !s5 
in no small manner helped the welfare of his country and miii- 
kind does not need my statement. 

Straightforward and upright, he stimulated by his exai)° 
the best impulses of all with whom he came in contact. !!is 
unselfish and sympathetic nature drew naturally to him fries. 
and their loyalty and sorrow testify to-day more than wo's 
can tell to his memory. ; 

Our country, to safely guard its treasures of liberty, nes 
the services of its citizens of the highest character. To-day we 
mourn one who has served his country in the noble work ©f 
peace with his highest effort, and as friends we will treas)'< 
always the memory of that man of character, simple 
direct, and who gave of his best to our Republic—DanizL L. |’. 
GRANGER. 


HON. 


nded that 
on. DANIEL 
RANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
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Treaty Between the United States and Russia. 


SPEECH 
HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 


OF NEW ‘YORK, 
In THE Hovse or RePreseNTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1909, 


On the resolution (H. J. Res. 235) concerning and relating to the 
treaty between the United States and Russia. 


Mr. PARSONS said: 


Mr. Speaker: The passage of the resolution, with the object | 


of which I am in hearty sympathy, is, however, entirely unnec- 
essary, in view of the very determined attitude of the incoming 
President on this matter. In a speech made at the Thalia 
Theater, in New York City, on October 28, 1908, the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft said in regard to this subject: 


Our fighting the Spanish war, our disposition of the Spanish de- 

ndencies, has given us a national prestige that our Nation never had 

fore. The sending of the navy around the world has had an effect 
most useful when exercised by a government anxious for peace and de- 
termined to have it. But that national prestige must be used not only 
for the benefit of the world at large, but for the benefit of our own 
citizenship, and therefore as we gain in international prestige we ought 
to assert our insistence that our passports certifying our citizenship 
should secure to every man, without regard to creed or race, the same 
treatment, the same equality of opportunity, in every nation on the 
lobe. Now, this is not a matter with respect to which promises of 
fmmediate accomplishment can be made, but of this you can be certain 
that if you commend the administration of Theodore Roosevelt by 
electing a Republican administration to succeed his, that administration 
will continue to press that question until the certificate contained in 
an American passport shall have the effect that it ought to have. 


On October 26, 1908, at the Metropolitan Siinger Hall, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he had spoken to the same effect, saying: 


It is a pleasure to be here, for nowhere in America is there a greater 
spirit of freedom and a greater appreciation of American institutions 
than right here among the people who owe so much to our immigration 
laws. * ® People have asked what is the use of a great*navy or 
a great ae or of establishing wide foreign relations. That has been 
the Roosevelt policy. After the Spanish-American war we established 


foreign relations on behalf of the dependencies, and Mr. Roosevelt has | 


since been able to exercise a greater power for peace than any other 
President or monarch. It seems to me we ought to give the term 
“American citizen” the proud significance that “‘ Roman citizen” gave 
in the days of Rome. 

Therefore we should progress to the point where no matter in what 
part of the world an American citizen may be found his certificate of 
citizenship shall be all that is required to insure his respect and good 
treatment. Nothing, if I am elected President, will give me greater 
pleasure than to devise ways and means to make the American pass- 
port respected the world over. Do not misunderstand me. What I 
am promising is that every effort shall be made to this end. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger, 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS B. HARRISON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


LD. Gaanem, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shal! stand adjourned. 


—_ That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


“Resolved, 
family of the 


Mr. HARRISON said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is my privilege to pay tribute to the memory 
of our friend and late colleague, Daniet L. D. GRANGER. 

In his death the State of Rhode Island has lost a representa- 
tive worthy of her highest traditions and noblest memories, the 
House of Representatives is deprived of a figure of commanding 
influence and highest integrity, and we, his friends, have lost 
the treasure of his companionship. There has passed out of our 
lives the abiding presence of a character in which tenderness 
and strength were of equal balance, in which rare cultivation of 


mind aad manner served 
ot i mae but to emphasize the vigor and power 


That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 





It is not possible to gauge the profound effect of such a char- 
acter upon his associates. Each one of us has gained something 
from our acquaintance with him. When a man of the highest 
character and deep learning consents to leave the seclusion ox 
home and study to venture into the rough turmoil of the public 
service his influence must always be for the betterment of his 
fellow-man. Especially so when he treads his way fearlessly 
and without hesitation, standing with sturdiness for what he 
feels to be the right and for the ultimate uplifting of his gen- 
eration. Sueh a man was Dante L. D. GRANGER. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the blow has fallen most heavily upon the 
many of us who were his personal friends. The charm of his 
manner and his personality were a source of daily pleasure to 
us all. He has left his mark graven deep upon our affections. 
Personally, I shall always treasure my friendship with him as 
one of the most precious recollections of my life in Congress. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES 


OF 


HON. G. WASHBURN, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute’to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


L. D. GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. WASHBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My personal acquaintance with Mr. GRANGER 
was confined to very pleasant relations with him during the 
last session of Congress. We had, however, many friends in 
common who had long known him, from whom I have learned 


the 


much that is interesting. Others will speak of his work 
here. I shall confine myself to a side of his life perhaps lit- 


tle known here. 

He had for many years been deeply interested in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, with the practical work of which he 
had long been closely identified. He was superintendent of the 
Sunday school connected with St. John’s Church, Providence, 
for twenty-five years, during which time he took a keen per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the boys and girls under his 
charge. His relation with them was more than perfunctory ; 
he was their intimate and trusted friend. Whenever any mem- 
ber of the school was ill he was a constant visitor, and his 
ministrations were often those ordinarily performed by the 
clergy. He was always most solicitous for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of all the young people brought within the 
zone of his influence, and was always active in securing places 
for such of them as were obliged to earn their own living and 
in aiding them to secure an education. A friend who is inti- 
mately acquainted with this side of Mr. GRrancer’s life re- 
cently told me that he knew of three boys whom he had helped, 
one of whom is now a rector in the West, another a rector in 
the East, and another a physician in a village in Rhode Island, 
none of whom, it might truthfully be said, would have had an 
education had it not been for the personal interest which Mr. 
GRANGER had in them. His house was always open to those 
who needed his advice and assistance. I remember that in 
one of the last conversations I had with him he asked if I 
could aid him in securing a pardon for a young man in whom 
he was interested, then confined in the state’s prison in Massa 
chusetts. The young man upon the expiration of his term went 
directly from the prison to Mr. GRancer’s house, where he 
was warmly received and hospitably entertained. I think I 
am safe in saying that the church stood first in Mr. GRANGER’S 
affection; and then, looking beyond his immediate family circle, 
the weak, the helpless, and the unfortunate whom he had been 
able to help in their advance to better things. 

His ear was ever open to their cry; his time was always 
theirs; of him it may be truly said— 


He has kept that committed to his trust, 


He has fought the good 
fight, and laid hold on eterna! life, 
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Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES G@. EDWARDS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


, D. Gaahemn, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
sland, 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 


at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 


. aa enerees, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
penate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I would feel that I had failed to perform a 
duty that I owe to the memory of my dead friend, Mr. DANIEL 
LARNED Davis GRANGER, were I not to add a respectful tribute 
to the many splendid eulogies that have already been offered 
on this memorial occasion. 

My acquaintance with him began with the first session of this 
Congress. Both being Democrats, we were frequently thrown 
together upon matters of legislation, and the more I saw of 
My. Graneer the better opinion I entertained of him. His 
manly qualities appealed to me and I appreciated him as a well 
fitted and able legislator. 

By reference to the biographical sketch of his life, as found 
in the Congressional Directory, we will see that he was born 
in Providence, R. IL. May 30, 1852; graduated from Brown 
University in 1874. He was admitted to the Rhode Island bar 
in 1877; practiced law in Providence; twice elected reading 
clerk of the house of representatives. In 1890 he was elected 
city treasurer of Providence, and for eleven years served in 
that capacity. He was twice elected mayor of that city. He 
was elected to the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, and Sixtieth Con- 
gresses, and was a Member of this Congress at the time of 
his death. 

The many high positions of trust to which he was elected 
and in which he served his city, State, and Nation testify to 
the high esteem in which he was held by the people of his na- 
tive city and State. At the time of his death he was a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, showing that his merit was duly appreciated in Con- 
gress, and as a recognition of which he had been given this high 
committee place. 

His death has removed one of our ablest and most popular 
Members of the House of Representatives, and in his death 
Congress and the Nation have sustained a great loss. 

It fell to my sad lot to be one of the congressional funeral 
party. St. John’s Episcopal Church, from which the funeral 
took place, was literally crowded beyond its capacity by his 
relatives and friends, who gathered to pay their last sad tribute 
of respect. The ceremonies were simple, beautiful, and im- 
pressive. ‘The remains were taken from the church to Swan 
Point Cemetery, followed by a throng of sad hearts, where our 
departed friend was laid to rest under the sod of his native 
State. Nature, too, seemed to weep. The day was cold, and 
the rain drops that had fallen early in the morning were frozen 
as they hung to the limbs of the trees and bushes and to the 
blades of grass; and as the sun came out at midday, when the 
interment was being made, the frozen raindrops hanging from 
thousands of places glistened in the sunshine and scintillated 
the beauty of myriad gems that seemed to me melting into tears 
over the death of this distinguished and lovable man. There, 
in that surpassingly beautiful cemetery, under a perfect mound 
of floral offerings, tenderly placed on his grave by sorrowing 
relatives and friends, we left him to see him no more on this 
earth. 

The thousands, from every walk of life, who turned out to 
attend his funeral attested the love that the people of the city 
of Providence and the State of Rhode Island had for this 
faithful servant, who had served them so long and in so many 
high places of trust and honor. 

Death is always sad. In this case it left its full measure of 
sadness and sorrow, but also a very consoling hope, for he was 
a Christian. I talked with many who had known him inti- 
mately for years, and while he had held many high offices, 
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and at his death was a member of the highest and greatest 
legislative body in the world, in speaking of him they stresse 
not the fact that he had held high offices, but that he was :; 
Christian and a good man. 

What greater tribute could man desire? Coming from the 
hearts and lips of those with whom he had been reared, wit!) 
whom he had walked and lived, coming from those who knew 
him best, it was the greatest tribute that human tongue coul(! 
pay to his memory, and gives a sweet hope of a meeting again 
in that beautiful and great beyond, if we can have the same 
said of us when we die. 

The loss of such a man is of great consequence to this nation. 
We need Christian statesmen to-day more than ever in the his 
tory of our country. We need men who fear God and walk wit! 
Him, as our departed friend did. In this day of greed for gol: 
when men are in a mad rush for wealth, position, and power, | 
fear God is too often forgotten. I fear, too, that it is often th: 
case that men who do not fear God are elevated to positions of 
honor and trust, to rule over and direct the policies and laws 
of our country. Such is a sad misfortune. This is a God 
fearing country and a God-favored country. His blessings 1. 
us as a nation are countless, and in recognition of his num)ecr- 
less blessings we owe it to Him to see to it that His holy name 
is not profaned by the elevation to these positions of pow 
and honor characters that are not builded upon a faith and 
belief in God. 

History will record that the crowning glory of the life of the 
great President William McKinley was the fact that he was 1 
Christian statesman. The same can be said of our departed 
friend for whom these memorial eulogies are offered. The 
crowning glory of his simple life, and the one to be prized most 
highly by his kindred and his friends, is that DaNreL LarNep 
Davis GRANGER was a Christian statesman. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, ‘That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. Davir 
om es late a Member of this House from the State of I! 

sland. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of | 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the H 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned 
. Saeenee That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to | 

enate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to th 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. Speaker: Another Member of this House has gone to join 
the vast majority. When we consider the fact that most men 
are in good health and not past the prime of life when elevic'l 
as Members of the House, the mortality is astonishingly lars:. 
When the membership was only 357, in one term since I | 
been here 17 died. Hard work and close confinement are lars: )) 
responsible for this condition of affairs. Let us hope that ' 
step which we took on Saturday looking toward a remode!!)\ 
of the Hall of the House so as to let in the sunshine and :'! 
may tend to lengthen the lives of the Members. 

The latest of our Congressional brethren to depart wis 
DANrEL LARNED Davis GRaNceR, a Representative from Iho! 
Island. In three Congresses he ably and faithfully represen'«'! 
the capital district of that ancient Commonwealth. Hav')- 
graduated from Brown University—one of our finest institutio's 
of learning—and having been in due time admitted to the )'. 
he practiced successfully his profession in his native city | 
Providence until circumstances led him to enter public |''°. 
where he had a long and honorable career. Twice he \- 
elected reading clerk of the state house of representativ::: 
elected city treasurer, which position he held eleven yeo':. 
twice he was elected mayor of Providence, and twice to (!~ 
House. His public recoréi is above criticism. In every posit)" 
to which the voice of his fellow-citizens called him he |~ 
charged his duties so well that at the first opportunity they 1" 
moted him. In every contest in which he engaged the )°' 
proved that he was stronger than his party. 
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We all know that he was an honest, modest, straightforward, 


industrious, dependable man. Soon after he came to Congress 
he was placed upon the great Committee on Ways and Means— 
an unusual honor for a Member of so short service. Having 
served with him on that committee, I cheerfully bear testimony 
to the value of his services thereon. During two years of our 
joint service the fact that I was the ranking Democrat forced 
me to a closer communion and more intimate acquaintance 
with my party fellows on that committee than would other- 
wise have been the case. Thus I came to know our Brother 
Grancer thoroughly, and I know that his every impulse was 
honorable and patriotic... He had very decided views—old- 
fashioned views—as to public policies, which he advocated with 
courage and to which he adhered with consistency. Though 
mild in manner, he was firm as a rock. 

His fidelity to duty was signally illustrated in his last months. 
As soon as Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, issued his call for a meeting of that com- 
mittee in this city on November 10 to conduct the tariff hear- 
ings, Mr. GRANGER wrote me that he was sick, but that if 
we really needed his services he would come on anyway. I at 
once both wrote and telegraphed him to rest at home, re- 
cuperate, and get well, while we would do our best with the 
tariff hearings; but, nevertheless, after a few days, he did come 
to Washington with the seal of death upon his face and wanted 
to join us in conducting the hearings. I had some difficulty in 
dissuading him from essaying a task for which his physical 
power was inadequate. 

Some years ago he induced me to journey to Providence for 
the purpose of making a speech. I was never more generously 
received or more bountifully entertained. Before I left Provi- 
dence I made three speeches instead of the one I had inte..Jded 
to make. Rhode Island hospitality is a thing never to be for- 
gotten when once experienced. I have visited many Representa- 
tives in Congress in their home towns and have witnessed divers 
manifestations of regard for them, but for none of them more 





than for Mr. GRANGER. He appeared to know everybody, and | 


all of his constituents, without regard to political affiliations, 
appeared to entertain personal affection for him. . 


His closing days were peaceful as a summer’s eve, and he | 


sleeps the sleep of the faithful in the beloved city of his birth 
among those who loved him well and for whom he wrought 
with fidelity and success. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 
On the following resolutions: 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that | 


cppertanesy may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 


; - GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
sland. 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of res 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguish 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 


— That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
nate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The evidences of respect and sorrow that were 
manifest at the time of the death of Danret LargNED Davis 
GRANGER betokened the high and enviable position that he had 
in his community. He was an excellent type of American. He 
came from old New England stock. He was well trained in 
things fundamental in life and was well educated so far as 
schooling was concerned. Of the advantages that came to him 
by heredity and environment he made good use. His services 
in both public and private life were very considerable and 
proved him a worthy man and a fitting representative of his 
people. No doubt the inspiration that prompted him to service 
was that expressed in the poet’s lines: 

Do . 
Pg ea 
One grand sweet song. 

Man’s allotted portion in life varies. To some it is given to 

do one kind of service; to another a different kind. Some are 


ct to the memory of the 


public career, the House, | 





called upon for an active life; others “also serve who only 
stand and wait.” To Representative GraNncrr it was allotted 
to be active in service, and those who knew him know that in 
the performance of that high obligation he was faithful unto 
death. 

His position in this House was a notable one. He had re- 
ceived high consideration as one of the representatives of his 
party on a great committee. Illness prevented him, to his bitter 
sorrow, from doing his share of the labor on that committee, 
but, though in that respect he was deprived of doing the thing 
that he would have regarded as counting, the will to do was 
there, and that was the real measure of the man. 

His useful and faithful life is over. He rests from his labors. 
His record here is an honor to himself and to his people. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 
“_ 
HON.JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


| On the following resolutions: 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 
L. D. GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions te the 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the name of England’s great naval hero, 
Nelson, is forever associated the word “duty.” With equal 
permanence it is allied to that of Robert Edward Lee, who 
said it was the sublimest word in our language. Now, by 
reason of the inherent elements of his nature and the remark- 
able appreciation of those qualities that were so eloquently 
voiced by Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, in his 
wonderful centennial address, we can never think of Lee ex- 
cept as typical of character. That great son of Massachusetts 
admired the genius of the Virginian, but he admired his char- 
acter more. While Lee was serving his country in a subordi- 
nate place on the frontier, or with unmatched skill conducting 


| military campaigns against an enemy of superior force, he was 


building character, and perhaps Mr. Adams is right when he 
suggests that character in a man or a people is more to be 
esteemed than skill in war or statecraft. It was this quality 
in the early Americans that made the rock-bound coast of New 
England the seat of a high civilization; that gave us the glory 
of Lexington, Bunker Hill, Kings Mountain, and Yorktown, and 
planted on the continent of North America 46 great, inde- 
pendent, sovereign States, dedicated to the preservation of the 
liberties of the people. 

Typical of the people who did those things was Danie. 
LARNED Davis GRANGER. He was of their blood and bone. 

I was first drawn to him by an appreciation of the fact that 


| he was a twentieth-century edition of the men of the Revyolu- 


tionary period. At that time I did not even know that he was 
sprung from the loins of men who had done service for the 
country on the field of battle as early as 1758, nor that his 
grandfather, Abner Granger, had served with Washington 
throughout the American Revolution. I can only say that after 
I knew him I accepted such ancestry as a matter of course. 
He had the same qualities; he only needed the same oppor- 
tunities to manifest them, 

Being fellow-partisans, and to some extent of like tastes, 
I was thrown into his company in an intimate way. I came 
to love him as a man as much as I had admired him as a faith- 
ful Representative of his people. 

In his political views, as in his personal traits. he was a 
wonderful reflection of his heroic forbears. His grandfather, 
Erastus Granger, learned political wisdom at the feet of Thomas 
Jefferson. The grandson was grounded in the fundamentals of 
democracy, and until the day of his death never wavered in 
the faith. 

Every sketch of his life that I have seen has referred to his 
active work for the public good as an officer of his city, his 
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State, or the Nation, or as a private citizen. In all these places 
he measured fully up to the expectations of his friends. Those 
who knew him best appreciated him most. He was as con- 
spicuous in church work as in politics, and for more than 
twenty-five years was superintendent of the Sunday school at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, of Providence. Jealous for the 
truths of history, he was a working member of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. Preferring reason to force, humanity 
to brutality, he earnestly supported the cause of international 
arbitration. 

As learned as he was modest, he commanded the respect and 
received honors from the scholarly classes with whom he was 
associated. He received the honorary degree of master of 
arts from his alma mater in 1902. President Faunce presented 
the degree in the following terms: 

A. M.—Daniet Larnep Davis Grancer, of 1874, for some time 
treasurer of the city of Providence, now its chief magistrator, in both 
offices showing sturdy honesty, unflinching courage, teaching us to love 
city more than party and righteousness more than all. 

That beautiful tribute from his neighbor and friend, the dis- 
tinguished head of a great university, leaves little to be said. 

But because it shows the estimate of him that was held by 
men nearer the field of political contests and less influenced by 
the charitable perspective of the closet scholar, I shall quote 
from an editorial in the Bulletin, a newspaper published in 
Providence: 

Congressman GraNnGcer, who died in Washington yesterday, was one of 
the most valuable citizens of Providence. The welfare of the public 
appealed to him as am end that he should seek, and he sought it as 
many men seek their own private interests, It seemed to be continually 
in his thoughts, and he worked for it earnestly and fearlessly, without 
counting the cost to himself, and apparently without caring how strong 
the opposition might be. The public came to understand the singleness 
of his purpose. hey trusted him. This is the secret of that remark- 
able power to win votes that made Mr. GRaNGeEr one of the most influ- 
ential Democrats that have ever held office in Rhode Island. 

He was at the same time a practical politician and an idealist, 
a reformer and a partisan. 

As long as the people choose such men for their servants 
representative government is safe. He took his mission seri- 
ously. ‘He sought no mere honors. He only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to serve. I shall always think of him as one whose cen- 
tral idea was— 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and amiable words 
And courtesy and love of truth, 

And all that makes a man. 

On his monument, in addition to the high praise of— 

Well done, good and faithful servant, 

May well be carved the words— 

Here lies a man. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 
= Ll. GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 

: “Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. WIJ.LIAMS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I first knew Mr. Granocrr when he came on to 
Washington after his election to the Fifty-eighth Congress. I 
had heard of him before as mayor of Providence on account 
of his remarkable campaign, resulting in unexpected victory 
for him and for the Democracy and on account of the probity 
and excellence of his administration of that important office. 
The fact that he had been previously to his induction into the 
mayoralty for eleven years treasurer of his city had also 
gained him golden opinions and demonstrated his reliability 
and capacity. 

I liked him immediately because of his strong traits as a 


man and the characteristics of courtesy, dignity, and poise, 
which marked him a gentleman at the same time. 
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Pope says, “An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 
Not so—an honest man who is well bred, courteous, considerat: 
and tactful is the noblest work of God. Mr. Grancrr was 4)! 
of these, and added to their possession an ability of a very hich 
order. These virtues soon won him his way to men’s heart 
here and to the forefront in the House organization of tho 
minority side. 

He became a member of the Ways and Means Committe: 
and did good, intelligent, and tactful services there, until] )' 
health became such that it was physically impossible. 

He regretted his later inability to be much at his post wit), 
deep anguish and often expressed it. 

His interest was not confined to national legislation. Socin). 
sociological, and international questions claimed a large shar: 
of his earnest and intelligent consideration, especially the great 
question of peace among the great nations of the world. I. 
was one of the most earnest students of that great problem. 
and while he did not push himself to the front, self-asserting|y, 
as some do, he was to the highest degree useful in bearing his 
share of the work as a member of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union for the maintenance of the world's 
peace, and as a delegate more than once to represent that 
group in peace congresses. He was sympathetic in heart as 
well as in mind, with all movements looking to the uplift of 
humanity and the betterment physically and morally of the 
poor and the ignorant and the vicious, who are the morally 
poor. 

For years a vestryman of that historic church of which 
Hooker and Taylor and Ridley and Farrar and Stanley were 
priests or bishops in England and George Washington ani 
Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis were laymen in America, ho 
taught its Sunday schools and added practical religion and its 
sweet lessons of goodness to his achievements as a man, a states- 
man, a student, and a gentleman. 

He was a clean man—clean in person, heart, and thought. He 
rr easel to his immediate family and kindly to all tl 
world. 

As a lawyer I never knew him, and leave others to speak of 
him in that capacity. His religion was neither cant nor emo- 
tionalism. 

He so lived that when his summons came to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

He went not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust. 

Man is the only animal, Mr. Speaker, that honors his dead by 
ceremonious observance. The more civilized men are, the more 
reasonable and optimistic and hopeful they are, the less fear- 
some and ‘superstitious are these observances. 

The reason is that as men progress in the understanding of 
nature and of themselves they come more and more to think 
of time and eternity as being a continuity of duration in which 
immortal souls dwell in what ought to be kindly fellowsli) 
under the wise eye and friendly guardianship of a God who 
not only powerful, but good, and who, in the words of Jeffers 
“desires not only the happiness of man here and hereafter, |) 
that he shall be free also.” One whose “kingdom” is on eart 
as well as in heaven, and whose “ will is done” throughout 
duration as well as throughout all space. 

But for death and the sight and consideration of it, what th 
poet wrote would be always true: 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and 


we lay waste our er; 
Little we see nature that. _ 


is ours; 
We have given our hearts away,—a sordid boon! 


sea bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are u ther’d now like sleep: flowers,— 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune: 
It moves us not. 

Religion and philosophy may each be defined to be a study 
or “contemplation of death” and of what flows as conclusi 
from that contemplation—the belief in a sentient, supren 
rule by beneficent law; a knowledge concerning immort:li(y. 
sin, and its problems; a faith in righteousness and charity «0/ 
in their ultimate supremacy. 

It is death and pain and sin that at times, crushing out ‘): 
purely material and secondary things, bring us to the rea!” 
tion of the higher and ideal and primary things— 
beautiful, and the good. Then it is that it can no longer | 
said of the higher and sentimental life that “it moves us n°‘. 
Then are we, with “broken and contrite hearts,” at the bo-: 
ning of both wisdom and righteousness, and the mad rivalry |" 
money and place being temporarily extinguished we can «2°! 
exclaim, with fervent thanks to God, in the full presence and 
realization of the “eternal verities,” “I am captain of my s°"'. 








Being with the verities, the verisimilitudes no longer deceive, 
nor mislead, nor overmaster. 

Thomas Carlyle well said: 

Kindle the inner life, and you have a flame that burns up all lower 
considerations. 

How shriveled in the presence of death and pain, which 
“kindle the inner life,” are they all—these “lower considera- 
tions,” the appetites of the flesh and the world, the allurement 
of place, the striving for wealth; in short, all secondary things. 

Through the portals opened to our vision by death, how 
God and eternity and our own immortality and our real selves 
loom up until they exclude from the sight all other things. 
How the new view and the new life tear the tawdry disguise 
from mere material pursuit and petty self, and how pitiable 
they seem in their loathsome nakedness. 

It is death only that can make us realize what real life is. 

An orator in a public address recently said: 


problems of the day, some hope for the future? 


Yes; we can learn to meet them worthily with self-realiza- 
tion. 

Death is ever, or ever may be, in our survey of life, a point 
of new departure. 


ood r < gs Ss | . o ‘ 
, This is eminently true when a g man’s death brings it | their management so skilled that insurance upon their cargoes 


lesson with its shock. 
Of the subject of this sketch it may be said, without cant or 
affectation, that he was a good man—one of the few. 





Ship Subsidy. 


SPEECH 


HON. LINCOLN DIXON 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the bi'l (S. 28) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “ An 
act to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce.” 

Mr. DIXON said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill, ostensibly for the purpose of promot- 
ing the ocean mail service, is in fact the granting of subsidies to 
certain shipowners engaged in carrying our mail. 

A subsidy is defined by Webster’s Dictionary as “A grant 
from the Government to a private person or corporation to as- 
sist in the establishment or support of an enterprise deemed 
advantageous to the public.” This bill grants to American mail 
steamships of 16 knots or over, and of not less than 5,000 gross 
tons, $4 per statute mile for services performed now for $2 per 
statute mile, a grant of 100 per cent. This grant is to be made 
to a private person or corporation to be designated by the Post- 
master-General, and the purpose of the same is alleged to be 
for the promotion of our ocean mail service. These provisions 
clearly place this bill within the definition of subsidy. 

The carrying of our mails in our own ships and the providing 
of auxiliaries for our navy in case of war is proposed and ad- 
vocated on the ground of patriotism, but behind this mask is the 
true motive—greed and monopoly. It is not commerce, but money, 
that is wanted. This bill requires the Government to take the 
money of the whole people and donate it to a favored few in 
order to make profitable the shipping business, to furnish a 
bounty to induce men to engage in an unprofitable occupation. 

This bill does not seek to remedy the causes of the decline 
of our merchant marine. It simply recognizes the pitiable con- 
dition of our shipping industry and confesses the inability of 
Republican statesmanship to rehabilitate the same except by a 
clear gift of profit to those who can be induced to engage in the 
business. It is palliative and not remedial. In no way does it 
meet the great problem to be dealt with. 
only benefit our merchant marine, if at all, to 
the extent of the ships directly subsidized. Can you expect the 
people, already overburdened by taxation, and the Treasury 
bankrupt by extravagant appropriations, to approve the pay- 
ment of subsidies that promise to be indefinite, and when it is 
even claimed that anything short of indefinite payment will 
of benefit to our merchant marine as a whole? This policy 

continued and enlarged, and the ultimate expense no 
This subsidy will be but a tempting 
interests that always follow in the 


wake of grants of money from the Public Treasury, 


’ 
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In the presence of the helpless dignity of the dead shall we not | r 
gather some knowledge of the dignity of life, some courage to meet the 








| per ton than they could be purchased here, where manufactured. 


tariff iron and steel materials bear no duty if they are to be 
| used in the manufacture of ships for foreign trade, and that 


| materials imported from abroad can never engage in the coast- 
| wise trade. 


ol 


Our former experience in ocean mail subsidies did not result 
in benefit to our shipping business or to our country and was 
abandoned. No nation ever succeeded in building up a perma- 
nent marine by subsidizing. The two nations possessing by far 
the largest foreign trade have never granted general subsidies, 
and are unhampered by certain unnatural and artificial condi- 
tions created by party legislation, which now exist in this coun- 
try. It is a curious and significant fact that the decline of our 
merchant marine has been almost exactly contemporaneous 
and coincident with the administration of the Republican party. 

Under the leadership of Madison and Jefferson our shipping 
became our most prosperous industry. Under the Democratic 
policy our foreign commerce carried in American vessels in- 
creased to over 90 per cent. From the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment until 1860 an average of over 75 per cent of our entire 
foreign commerce was carried in American vessels. In 1860 over 
70 per cent was thus carried, and to-day only about 10 per cent 












































































This decline is not due to the decrease of commerce, as our 
foreign trade is many times larger to-day than at that time. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 was the greatest growth of American ship- 
ping. During that time the American shipping in foreign trade 
was able to compete both profitably and successfully with for- 
eign shipping. Then our ships were better and more cheaply 
built than the foreign vessels. Their speed was greater and 


was less than upon foreign vessels. The American flag was seen 
in those days in every port and upon every part of the ocean. 

One cause of this decline has been the tariff upon materials 
used in the building of ships. Evidence before the Merchant 
Marine Commission shows that an English shipbuilder could 
buy American-made plates delivered in England for over $8 less 


Charles H. Cramp stated that in the construction of a large 
vessel this item alone made a handicap to the American builder 
of over $150,000. It will not do to say that under the Dingley 


consequently these materials may be imported by American 
shipbuilders from abroad, where they are sold more cheaply, 
and the return freight paid and thus cost less than the same 
plates manufactured and sold here. Even this avenue is cut 
off, for the reason that under our laws a vessel made from 


So important an element is the possibility of a 
vessel being used in the coastwise trade, in the commercial 
value of the vessel, that builders will not construct ships for for- 
eign trade which are forever restricted from engaging in this 
profitable service, and this prohibition effectually prevents for- 
eign materials being used in our vessels and operates to make 
the tariff exclusion absolutely complete. 

Not only ship materials, but ships themselves should be free. 
No good reason can be given for refusing to allow Americans to 
buy their ships in the cheapest market for use in foreign trade. 
The shipping industry is not employed to any considerable ex- 
tent in building American ships for foreign trade, and no benefit 
is thus taken from the shipbuilder if our people should buy their 
ships abroad. It is impossible for our shipbuilders to lose a 
trade which they do not have. 

I contend that our registry law, which does not permit a for- 
eign-made vessel, even if owned, manned, and oflicered by 
American officers, to fly the American flag, and thus engage in 
our foreign trade, should be repealed. Years ago the British 
navigation laws were restricted, as ours are to-day, but these 
laws were repealed and freedom was given her citizens to buy 
ships anywhere and have them registered under the British flag. 
From that time her flag was seen upon every sea and her com- 
merce upon every ocean. Germany later followed her example, 
and to-day her merchant marine is second only to the English. 
This policy should be followed by our Government. 

The party that initiates the policy of granting aid from the 
Public Treasury in the form recommended by this bill assumes a 
fearful responsibility. With the deficit in our Treasury grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds by the extravagance of a Republican 
majority, with the inland waterways of our country calling for 
legitimate appropriations for needed improvements, is it wise 
to enter upon a policy which must ultimately involve the expen- 
ditures of millions upon millions? The inland waterways are 
peculiarly the field of American enterprise. No foreign compe- 
tition will enter this field, and if you provide the proper naviga- 
tion facilities for the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, you will not 
have to pay bounties to our steamboat companies to engage in 
transportation. The Republican party pretends to believe in 
a home market, but neglects the question of home transporta- 
tion. If money is to be appropriated out of the Treasury, it 
should be devoted to the development of cur internal transpor- 
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tation facilities rather than to our foreign merchant marine, 


which, if freed from the artificial trammels of a high tariff 
and barbarous registry laws, and left to the operation of nat- 
ural Jaws, will fully take care of itself. 


I append an editorial from the Indianapolis News of date 
February 24, 1909: 


THE SIMPLE STORY OF SHIP SUBSIDY. 


The ship subsidy bill, which has passed the Senate—its natural home 
and hotbed—is before the House, and, it is said, with prospects of 
passage. It will subsidize ships to Brazilian and ovieusal ports. 
This, however, is a detail. The purpose of a ship subsidy is to fur- 


nish a bounty to induce men to engage in an unprofitable business. 
American capitalists can make far more money doing other things | 
than running steamship lines; so the Government says: “If you will 
engage in this unprofitable business we will furnish subsidy enough to 


make it pay you handsomely. We shall tax the people millions of 
dollars a year and make you a present of clear profits for engaging in 
this business.” But why should the Government do this? Because 
American capitalists can not make money on a business basis in the 
steamship business and the Government wants what is called a mer- 
chant marine, which, in case of war, would aid our navy. But why 
can not American capitalists make money in the steamship business? 
Capitalists of other countries do; and certainly our reputation in the 
world of money-making is not that of being slow or stupid when going 
after a dollar is the object. 

Here is the reason: We have a system of protection in this country 
which must be maintained as a principle at all hazards. Therefore 
everything that enters into shipbuilding is taxed by the tariff, which in- 
creases its price. Sesides, in order to be entirely protective, we have a 
law forbidding an American to buy a ship and sail it under our flag; he 
must have it built in this country. With the price of materials en- 
hanced by the tariff and wages high as they are, we can not build a ship 
s0 as to make the running of it pay, compared with ships of other coun- 
tries ; hence we do not build ships and have no merchant marine, making 
more money by hiring foreign ships to carry our goods. But if we so 
greatly desire a merchant marine, why do we not allow our citizens to 
buy ships and sail them as the people of all other countries do? Pro- 
tection. It would be a breach of the “ principle ” that we shall not buy 
anything abroad—after the manner of China. This plain, unvarnished 
tale is fittingly illustrated by the Portland Oregonian in the following 
recital of facts: 

“Among the 27 colliers and supply vessels (that attended the battle- 
ship fleet) is the British steamer Agapanthus, a 7,000-ton carrier in Al 
condition. The world-wide depression in freights left the Agapanthus 
without any employment after she arrived on the Pacific coast with 
supplies for the fleet, and she has since been laid up at Victoria. Last 
week she was sold for the insignificant sum of $45,000—less than one- 
tenth the price paid for the steamer Tremont, a slightly larger and 
newer vessel flying the American flag. 

“If this country should get into a strained position where it was 
necessary for it to have a fleet of vessels flying the American flag, a 
single call for offerings of tonnage would bring colliers of all sizes and 
descriptions—not 27, but 27 times 27, and then some. 

‘““Why in the name of the Star-Spangled Banner should the British, 
the Germans, the Japanese, the Norwegians, and all other maritime 
people be privileged to buy such steamers as the Agapanthus for $45,000, 
while we are forced to pay $500,000 for one ar because she al- 
ready flies the American flag? If the Government had purchased or 
permitted American citizens to purchase these 27 colliers, they would 
to-day be spending thousands in our shipyards for repairs, supplies, etc.” 

This is the state of affairs which makes the advocates of ship sub- 
sidy try to take millions of dollars from the taxpayers of this ery 
to build $500,000 ships when as good ones could be bought so muc 
cheaper. Is that businesslike? Is it fair? And when we consider that 
this is the only country in the world which thus forbids its citizens 
from buying ships where they will, is it not more than unbusinesslike 
and unfair? 


Eulogy on Hon. Charles T. Dunwell. 





REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH A.GOULDEN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 24, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That in pursuance of the special order heretofore adopted, 
the House proceed to pay tribute to the memory of Hon. CHARLES T. 
rif Satan ~ a Member of the House of Representatives from the State 
0 New ork. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, in recognition of his eminent abilities, and as a faithful 
and distinguished public servant, the House at the conclusion of the 
memorial proceedings of this day shall stand adjourned. 

2 — Banetoed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
enate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, instructed to send a 
copy of these resolutions to the family of the deceased.” 

Mr. GOULDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my privilege to have known the late 
CHARLES TAPPAN DUNWELL, of the third district, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for twenty years. 

Our relations were always of a pleasant character. We came 
to Congress at the same time, and were interested in legislation 
affecting the city of New York. 

He was an untiring worker, always willing to help a friend. 

In business, as in all his relations of life, he was courteous, 
kind, and considerate. He not only made friends readily, but 


what is better, retained them through life. 
to love, cherish, and respect him. 
I recall a long, arduous fight on a bill in which a constituent 


To know him was 


of his was a beneficiary, that I had introduced. We succeeded 
in getting it through the House in the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
and after months of labor finally secured its passage in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress. It was his energy and tact that won the 
victory, and his modesty that led him to disclaim all credit for 
the result. This is but one instance of many others that fell to 
my notice. 

He was especially happy in his family relations. A devoted 
wife and loving children made his home an earthly paradise. 
He often spoke of them in the kindest and most endearing 
terms. 

When the malady that finally carried him off afflicted him, 
his one great sorrow, causing him the severest pain and anguish, 
was the thought of leaving his loved ones. 

He has left us, but his kind, generous, lovable deeds remain 
to comfort and console his bereaved family and his many friends. 

Of him it may well be said: 

The Sey sam hath made a golden set, 


And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 





Penal Code. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. CRAIG, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 16, 1908. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11701) to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States— 


Mr. CRAIG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have heard a good deal about the New 
York end of this proposition, but I think it is time that we looked 
at the other end of it, to see what the effect is upon the pro- 
ducer. The question I asked about this amendment yesterday 
will, I think, probably bring out just what I propose to stand 
for. I asked whether or not a contract made by a spinner with 
the New York exchange to procure and deliver cotton in the 
future would be prohibited from being carried through the niail 
provided that contract was not contemplated to be carried out 
by both parties, and the author of the bill said he thought it 
would be prohibited. If that is so, I am for the amendment, })x- 
cause I know of instance after instance, down South, where a 
bill of goods is ordered from a spinner. The spinner does jot 
go into the open inarket and buy that cotton, but he goes into 
the cotton exchange, or he wires to his broker in New York or 
New Orleans, and buys futures against that order. That takes 
that man out of the local market. It keeps the farmer from 
selling the cotton that he has on hand at that time, and jos- 
pones the sale of the actual cotton possibly for six months. 

In other words, it takes purchasers out of the home markt 
who ought to be in the market at the time the cotton is brought 
in by allowing them to purchase fictitious cotton in New York, 
while the owner of the actual cotton gets no chance to put lis 
product on the market at a fair price. By its present oper:- 
tion, it does away with the law of supply and demand to a very 
great extent, and it puts the farmer at the mercy of the cotton 
exchange, in that it postpones any sales that he might be ))!e 
to make. I think this amendment ought to be incorporated in 
this bill. I do not think we ought to hesitate because of t)e 
argument that this penal-code bill ought not to be amenide'. 
Why, the very purpose of bringing the bill into the House is \) 
perfect it, to amend it if it needs perfecting and amend): 

I think we should come up and do our duty in regard to tls 
amendment, just the same as we have done our duty in reg: 
to other amendments pertaining to other things. For if th 
is any one thing in which the producers are interested, it is |!) - 
matter of stock and produce gambling; more in the produc 
gambling than in the stock gambling by far, because, as !):\s 
been well said by my colleague [Mr. HEFLIn], you can not <0 
on the stock exchange, as I understand it, and sell the stock «! 
a corporation unless you have the stock there to sell, and if ° 
broker wishes to sell the stock of a corporation he must borrw 
the shares if he happens not to have them; but they do go upol 
the cotton exchange and in the wheat pit and sell millions o! 
bales of cotton and millions of bushels of wheat which they 
never saw and never expect to see and never expect to have to 
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deliver. They sell to people who would not know a bale of 
cotton if they saw it, and who would never think of buying if 
they had the slightest idea or intimation that they were 
actually purchasing a real commodity. One hundred million 
bales of phantom cotton have been sold in one year upon the 
New York exchange alone, nearly ten times the amount of the 
entire product of the world. It is a crying shame and an out- 
rage upon the good name of our people that our laws are such 
as to allow these fictitious sales and force the producers of the 
country to compete, in the sale of their product, with a com- 
modity which has its origin in the brain of speculating and 
gambling brokers, which has no existence in fact, and the vol- 
ume of which is limited only by the desires and greed of the 
gambling public. [Applause.] 

The price of cotton is fixed by the amount bid in exchanges 
for this make-believe commodity called “futures,” and the 
man who has toiled by day and by night for a whole season to 
produce the staple which clothes the world and makes the 
balanee of trade for the Nation, must sell his honest product 
for the price paid for the “‘ futures” and fixed by the gamblers 
or he must leave it in the field to rot. 

If this bill will go even a little way toward stopping such 
practices, it ought to pass. It is true that possibly not more 
than 1 per cent of this business is done through the mails. We 
all know that most of it is done over leased wire; but it will 
show the sentiment of this House as to whether or not we are 
for or against these illegal contracts. I say it is very impor- 
tant that, this measure being before us as it is, every man 


should come up and do his duty and say whether he is for the | 


delivery in the future of the things that neither party pos- 
sesses and neither party intends at the time the contract was 
made will ever be delivered. 
man, that the spinner ever takes from the Cotton Exchange in 
New York the cotton he buys. He takes there his profit or 
pockets his loss, and when the contract is out then he goes to 
the market and buys the product. The healthy competition 
which is the life of trade is thereby destroyed and the honest 
avocation of farming is made dependent, for the price of its 
product, upon exchanges which could not live thirty days if the 
support of the gambling public were withdrawn from them. 
Surely such contracts as contemplated by this amendment 
should not be allowed to be carried through the mails. We 
prohibit the carrying of lottery tickets; let us now prohibit the 
yarrying of gambling contracts. [Applause.] 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D Granger. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. CHANEY, 


OF INDIANA, 
Iy toe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 
‘ eee late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
sland. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned. 
ae That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

a 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. CHANEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In this House we come to know each other best 
when we come in contact in committee work. With those who 
meet merely on the House floor we are not so intimate. I did 
not serve with Mr. GRANGER on any committee, and, therefore, 
in the House we knew each other at a distance. He faced me 
from the Democratic side, and being of a quiet nature, not given 
to bombast or display, attracted such attention only as required 
by his duties here. 

It is not, however, by the man whose voice sounds oftenest in 
the House that legislation is framed and passed, but rather by 
the steady hand which works out the details, searches for the 

cts, and builds from the ground. 


— 
a 


ian eauetoomees is rarely ever the orator who 
uence, He is always on hand, but his 
works speak for him. 





It is the rarest thing, Mr. Chair- | 





| family 


| in Ipswich, Mass., 


On the trip to Panama to see the greatest of the enterprises 
of men, I became really acquainted with Mr. Grancer. I found 
him to be a genial gentleman, entertaining in conversation, 
worthy in judgment. 

From his biography it appears that he was possessed of a 
good education, having graduated from Brown University in 
1874, and admitted to the bar in 1877. He was qualified, there- 
fore, for the active duties of a statesman. 

He was not limited by the routine of the college and the bar, 
however. He was reading clerk of the house of representatives 
of his State, and thereby made acquainted with the forms of 
law. He was acquainted with business also, having been treas- 
urer of his home city for eleven years. He came to Congress, 
therefore, with fitness for his duties here. Although a Demo- 
crat and bound by party ties, he yet maintained an independ- 
ence which made his influence felt in this House. He was not 
of the school of pessimism and class discontent. He was 
broad minded and patriotic. 

He is missed in the councils of the Nation, and friends wiil 
long remember him for his many good qualities of head and 
heart. 

I am glad to testify to the esteem in which he was held by 
his friends on this side of the Chamber, and to extend to his 
family that consolation which crowns a well-spent life. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM M. 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. HOWARD, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 
On the following resolutions: 
“Resolvcd, That the business of the House be now suspended that 


opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL 
L. D. GRANGER, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand adjourned 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 


of the deceased.” 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: DANIEL LARNED DAVIS GRANGER was born in the 
city of Providence, R. I., May 30, 1852, and was a son of Rey. 
Dr. James Nathaniel and Anna Brown (Davis) Granger. 

His father was the pastor of the First 


Baptist Church in 
Providence, founded by Roger Williams, 1638-3). 
He was a lineal descendant of Launcelot Granger, who settled 


in 1648, coming from England 

Capt. Abner Granger, in the fourth generation, served in the 
Revolution and was with Washington at Valley Forge. He 
also served in the French and Indian wars. Erastus Granger, 
in the fifth generation, and grandfather of Mr. GrRaNcGer, a resi- 
dent of Connecticut, together with his cousin, Gideon Granger, 
were early adherents of Jeffersonian views of public and domes- 
tic affairs. Connecticut was a strong Federalist State, and these 
two young men stumped the State for Jefferson in 1800. 

Gideon became Postmaster-General, while Erastus was sent to 
Buffalo, N. Y., then a hamlet and the frontier, as Indian agent 
for the Six Nations. He was the last full agent, as Sir William 
Johnson was the first. 

Erastus Granger’s most valuable service was his influence to 
keep the Six Nations neutral during the war of 1812. 

News of the declaration of war reached Buffalo June 27, 1812. 
On July 6-8 he held counsel with representatives of the na- 
tions and entered into a treaty of neutrality. Circumstances 
forced the Indians to take up arms. He was commissioned a 
lieutenant-colonel, New York Volunteers, and commanded these 
Indians in several engagements. 

Janus N. Granger, jr., brother of Danrer, was a lieutenant, 
Second Rhode Island Volunteers, and served in the civil war. 

On his mother’s side he was descended from Roger Williams 
in the ninth generation. His great-grandfather, Daniel Larned, 
was a captain in the Revolution. His grandfather, Simon 
Davis, jr., was for many years postmaster of Thompson, Conn., 
and pension agent for Revolutionary soldiers and those of the 
war of 1812. 
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Mr. GraNncer prepared for college in the Providence schools, 
and was graduated from Brown University in the class of 1874 
with the degree of A. B. He received the degree of master of 
arts from his alma mater in 1902. 

President Faunce presented the degree in the following 
terms: 

A. M., DANIEL LARNED Davis GraNceER, of 1874, for some time treas- 
urer of the city of Providence, now its chief magistrate. In both offices 
showing sturdy honesty, unflinching courage, teaching us to love the 
city more than party, and righteousness more than all. 

Mr. GRancer studied law in the office of Brown & Van Slyck, 
of Providence, and spent two years at the Boston University 
Law School, graduating in 1877. 

He was admitted to the Rhode Island bar in the same year, 
and later to the United States courts. He was twice clerk of 
the Rhode Island house of representatives. In 1889 he was 
elected city treasurer of Providence and held that office for 
eleven years. He was mayor of Providence, 1901 and 1902, two 
terms. He was a Member of the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, and 
Sixtieth Congresses, and during the last two terms was a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. GRANGER’s nonpolitical activities were wide. Hewas a 
member of the University Club, of Providence; the Manhattan 
Club, of New York; the Cosmos Club, of Washington; and of 
the Psi Upsilon Fraternity of Brown University. 

He was a member of the Rhode Island Historical Society; a 
trustee of the Providence Public Library; for years a member 
of the managing board of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; former president of the Churchmen’s Club of Providence; 
a member of the standing committee of the Episcopal diocese 
of Rhode Island; a delegate to the Episcopal triennial con- 
vention held in Richmond, Va., in 1907; a member of the 
vestry of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Providence; twenty-five 
years the superintendent of the Sunday school; vice-president 
of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union for 
the Promotion of International Arbitration; and American vice- 
president of the union. 

Mr. GraNcer died in Washington, D. C., at the Hotel Rich- 
mond, Sunday, February 14, 1908. 

The funeral service was held at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Providence, February 17; the burial in the family lot, Swan 
Point Cemetery, Providence. 

Mr. GRANGER was unmarried. He is survived by Miss Grace 
Granger, a sister, with whom he lived, and a brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Granger, of Bronxville, N. Y. 





Eulogy on the Late Hon. William B. Allison. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 21, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, late a Member of the United States 
Senate from the State of Iowa, which occurred at his home in the city 
of Dubuque, August 4, 1908. 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given to pay tribute to his memory. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the deceased and 
in recognition of his distinguished public service the House, at the 
conclusion of the memorial exercises of the day, shall stand adjourned. 


- “Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased "— 

Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the hurry and press of business incident to 
the closing hours of the short session of Congress I have had 
no opportunity to prepare, as I should like to have done, a 
fitting eulogy on the life, work, and character of Senator ALLI- 
son; and yet I can not allow the occasion to pass without pay- 
ing some tribute, however feeble and inadequate it may be, to 
his memory. 

I became a Member of the House of Representatives about 
the time when Senator ALLISON was transferred from service 
in the House to the Senate of the United States. Before I had 
the honor of serving in the House I knew him by reputation, as 
the people generally in the Republic knew him. It was eight 
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years after the commencement of my service in the House be- 
fore I came in contact with him in the consideration of the 
details of legislation. That contact came in the conference 
room, in the process of settling disagreements between tho 
House and the Senate in connection with the enactment of the 
great appropriation bills, as well as legislation of a general 
character. Thus for twenty-eight years, I may say, during 
every session of Congress I met him and grew to be very well 
acquainted with him. 

During a period of service somewhat more extended than the 
usual length of service of a Member of the House of Represent:.- 
tives, I have found no man better equipped as a legislator than 
Senator ALLIson, and few so well equipped. He brought to the 
discharge of the duties of his high office the best kind of sense— 
great common sense. 

We hear a great deal about common sense. Sometimes out 
in Missouri and Illinois we use the term “ horse sense ” when we 
mean common sense. Then we talk about men of extraordinary, 
ability—geniuses. The man of uncommon sense is very un- 
common, and we all know that men of uncommon sense some- 
times have not much of common sense. The common sense 
with which Senator ALLISON was endowed might well be called 
“uncommon common sense,” an attribute which, in my judg- 
ment, is better than genius. 

A man of good, sound judgment, and possessing a well-hal- 
anced mind, I think Senator Attison rendered to the Republic 
more valuable service than perhaps any other man who served 
in either House or Senate during his long career. 

Most people are born and live and die without making them- 
selves amerable to the penal code. A great many men are 
called honest because they do not go outside the letter of the 
law, because they are not grafters, because they do not use 
their positions in public or private life for getting something 
without rendering an equivalent. But there is a higher grade 
of honesty than mere material honesty, and that is intellectu:| 
honesty, and when you say that a man is intellectually honest, 
in my judgment, you give him the highest possible praise. 
Senator ALLISON not only had integrity in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but he was intellectually honest. 

Men in public life who do valuable work in many instances (jo 
not receive credit for it. I have known many cases where men 
as members of commissions and committees have spent days, 
weeks, and months working with great industry and with rare 
ripe judgment for the public weal, contributing from their 
knowledge and experience toward correct legislation, without 
1 in 10,000 of the people of the great Republic knowing or appre 
ciating their labors. 

Perchance some man with far less equipment for the public 
service, without knowledge as to what he is talking about, m:) 
by accident or design coin a catchy phrase; it goes into t 
Recorp, gets a headline in the daily press, and lo and bebo), 
for the day that man attracts attention; whereas the men wiv 
are, in fact, responsible for legislation and the shaping of polici:s 
destined to affect every hearthstone in the country freque 
are never heard of. s 

Senator ALLIson, of course, was heard of and was well know: 
but I have no hesitation in saying that the full value of the 
service he contributed to the Republic, compared with that 
which brought him into public notice, is not known by 1 pcr 
cent of the people. 

After all, I do hot complain that such is often the case. Il, 
if living, would not complain of it. You recollect that tle 
Master, when calling for disciples said unto a certain m:\)). 
“Follow me,” who replied, “Lord, suffer me first to go :1\'! 
bury my father.” But Jesus said unto him, “ Follow me, 21 
let the dead bury their dead.” So it has been through the lhis- 
tory of the race. 

Now and then a man, perhaps a great warrior, sometimes : 
great statesman, attracts the attention of the historian, and 1:\y 
dwell in history according to his real or suppesed merit for « 
generation or two generations or possibly a hundred yeais; 
whereas hundreds of his colaborers may bea forgotten long |)» 
fore one generation has passed by. I do not complain of (|i. 
History can not record the acts of every citizen who perfor 
service for the Republic. There would be no place to store tlic 
books that would have to be written to make such a recor. 
Therefore, in my judgment, the men who in private life or in 
public life, by industry and fidelity and the exercise of go! 
judgment in the public service, have made their contributions 
the welfare of the Nation and the civilization must understau/ 
that, save in the rarely exceptional cases, when they cross ov". 
they will be forgotten. So be it. Such men have the gratifi:- 
tion of their own approval and that of their immediate frien, 
and the gratification of knowing that they have labored to brivg 
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about better conditions; and they must be content with the con- 
sciousness that they have wrought to the best of their ability, 
and made their contributions to the present and the future good. 

To this class of men belonged Senator Atiison. In a long 
association with him in the conference room and elsewhere, I 
nave never known him to try to play to the galleries. I have 
known him when there had been conference after conference 
over contested points and disagreement after disagreement 
quietly to smooth away the differences and effect a compromise, 

He rarely wore the lion’s skin; and yet upon occasions he 
demonstrated that he had red corpuscles in his blood, and could 
fight if necessary. With the lion’s skin ready to be donned, as 
it rarely was with him, for he was not the type of man to em- 
ploy brute strength, he would use the arts of diplomacy to work 
out results. 

Several times the State of Senator ALLIson presented his 
name to the national conventions of his party for President. 
All the efforts made by his friends to that end failed; but I 
doubt if their success would have contributed anything to Sena- 
tor ALLIsoNn’s reputation as a statesman. 

One of his friends years ago complained that ALLIson did not 
help himself in his ambition by a show of fight by some dramatic 
episode that would have appealed to the hero-worshipping in- 
stinct in humanity. He said: 

If Attison had only knocked some man down and kicked him some- 
time, he would have n President. 

Perhaps that is so, but I am glad such an incident was never 
recorded. It would not have been in harmony with ALLISON’s 
character. He was not that kind of a man. He did not suffer 
his passion to get the better of his judgment. He was ever 
master of himself, and in that way became the leader of men of 
judgment and character, and it requires a great man to lead by 
judgment rather than by appeals to the imagination. His 
strength was not in passion, nor even in the semblance of pas- 
sion. He was not an actor, and had no histrionic power. He 
was a quiet worker, a counselor, and he was ever ready to aid 
and put forward others for the dramatic work, while je re- 
mained in the background, giving the quiet influence that aided 
the actors to make the best appearance on the stage. 

As President, ALLISON would have been wise, and his admin- 
istration would have represented the best spirit of the times; 
but he could not, even in that great place, have accomplished 
so much for the country as he did in the Senate, where he 
worked quietly and effectively to shape legislation to the best 
interests of the whole people. 

He had little of that pride of opinion which make men insist- 
ent upon their own way of doing things and fearful of what is 
called “ inconsistency.” He came into public life called a “ free 
trader,” but for many years was one of the stanch defenders of 
protection. He was a gold-standard man, and yet introduced 
the Bland-Allison silver-purchase bill. He was opposed to ex- 
pansion, and yet was one of the ablest defenders of the Philip- 
pine policy of President McKinley and President Roosevelt. He 
saw his first duty as a patriotic servant of the people and ac- 
cepted the will of the majority as the voice of command, and he 
was ever ready to do the most patriotic service of the time of 
action, regardless as to whether it fitted into his preconceived 
ideas on the particular phase of a great question. He was not 
an opportunist, seeking to ride the waves of public opinion; but 
when conditions were created, he was ready to do the most patri- 
otic service required to bring about results. 

Senator ALiison did not compromise; he harmonized. He did 
not surrender principles. He looked at both sides of a question 
0 find the best part of both contentions. He did not care for 
technicalities or names, but held to great principles with tenacity 
and a discriminating intelligence rare in political debate, where 
great questions are so often discussed in passion rather than 
with sober judgment. He never took the position that he alone 
could be right and all his associates wrong; that is the attribute 
of the barbarian. 


ALLISON represented the highest type of civilization, the har- 
monizing of differences among men to make possible a govern- 
ee where the will of the majority is the highest law of the 
and. 

He has crossed over, and another whom I have in mind has 
crossed over, and therefore there can be nothing improper in 
what I am about to relate: On one occasion, after he had 
struggled in bringing his brother Senators to assent to a certain 
important provision which the House was insisting on, one of 
his collegues on the conference committee said: 

Senator, do you believe that so-and-so will obstruct an agreement on 


It 
the F. ei is now the last night of the session, and he 
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Oh, no— 

Said Senator ALLIson, in his quiet way— 

I have already fixed that; I have yielded to his request, and he fs 
to have time to show the wisdom of the compromise. 

The compromise was made and the legislation was had. 

I have already spoken longer than I anticipated, though there 
is much more I could say. He gave the best that was in him to 
the perpetuation of sound policies for the welfare of the Nation, 
and devotedly and faithfully represented his State. Iowa is 
fortunate to-day in the Representatives she has in Congress, as 
the gentleman from Missouri has well said, and she will be in- 
deed fortunate if, in the future, she can be as well represented 
in both House and Senate as she has been in the past and is 
to-day. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—Enforcement of the Anti- 
trust Laws Against the “ Steel Trust.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


T ( 1c > 7 Imm 
HON.CHARLES L. BARTLETT ’ 
OF GEORGIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1909. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 28245) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, and for other purposes— 

When an amendment was offered, as follows: 

“ Page 181, line 23, after the word ‘ purposes,’ insert : 

“Provided, That not more than $50,000 of said additional $100,000 
herein appropriated shall be used for prosecutions under the antitrust 
laws other than the prosecution of the United States Steel Company 
and its officers for the violation of said laws by the purchase of the 
stock of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company.” 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whilst this amendment is in effect the same 
as the one offered by myself, its present form, presented in the 
shape of a mere limitation, has enabled the House to vote upon 
the question, and we must take the responsibility of either ap- 
proving or disapproving this violation of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect this amendment to be brought 
up in this shape, but under the ruling of the Chair, to which 
I am bound to submit as correct, it is the only opportunity at 
which the question can be voted on. 

Of all the associations and corporations known as “ great 
monopolies” and “ trusts,” we know that the most oppressive and 
powerful existing in the United States is the steel trust, known 
as “the United States Steel Corporation.” Therefore, when it 
was known that by some means they were authorized to absorb 
the most powerful rival they had in the business in which they 
were engaged in the United States, viz, the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, the country was concerned, and it has become so 
much concerned that it has been given an investigation in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Now, it is well known and understood that the excuse or pre- 
text given for that act is that the President of the United States, 
by direction to the Attorney-General, or to the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, or to the Department of Commerce and Labor, exer- 
cising in this instance the supreme power of Congress, of the 
courts, and of the Executive, has directed that this combination 
should be permitted to be made. 

Now, the reason given for that by the Executive was that he 
was appealed to by certain officials of the United States Steel 
Company, who said that unless something of this kind was done 
to permit them to absorb the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
there would be a panic in the land; that certain brokers in 
Wall street were so loaded up with the Tennessee Coal and Irca 
Company stock that it would create a panic. I have no doubt 
that they said this to the President of the United States. I do 
not doubt but that the President of the United States believed 
it; but the development of the facts tends strongly to show that 
the President of the United States himself was imposed upon 
and deceived by those who procured his assent; and the evi- 
dence given before the committee investigating the matter, which 
appears in the newspapers of the day, and which I apprehend is 
correct, shows that no such panic would have followed, and that 
no such dire results would have happened. 

It has been shown to Congress and to the people that this 
open violation of the law has been committed, even though 
under a void sanction of the Executive, and it is proper that 
Congress should provide means and direct the Attorney-General 
to prosecute them. 
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Now, we have seen something in the last day or two of the 
result of this campaign. There is being played on Wall street 
a freeze-out game—to freeze out of business every competitor 
of the steel trust; and they have put prices down to such an 
extent that another panic in Wall street a day or two ago was 
almost caused by reason of the action of the steel trust, which 
we are now proposing to have the law enforced against. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I felt called upon to present the amend- 
ment I did, and if it had not been objected to and ruled out ona 
point of order made by that side it would have meant something. 
In order to get before the country this proposition, we have 
been compelled to submit this amendment. It is all we can 
do under the rules of the House, and we challenge the other 
side to vote it down, and thus align themselves with the friends 
of this great monopoly. 


Thus it is that the only great and powerful rival of the 
steel trust has been absorbed, and that, too, by the consent 
and approval of the President, who has written and spoken 
s0 much in recent years against combinations and trusts. 

To show somewhat the extent of the properties and their 
great value, I call attention to the following facts quoted from 
the hearings: 


The New York Press of November 7, 1907, said: “The Tennessee 
is one of the two steel companies in the United States which manu- 
factures open-hearth rails, now so greatly in favor with the railroads. 
When Harriman bought 160,000 tons of rails of the Tennessee com- 
pany a few months ago, it brought the steel company to a realization 
that it had a strong competitor in the steel-rail field.” 

The New York Sun of November 7, 1907, said: “The acquisition of 
the (Tennessee) company is particularly advantageous to the Steel 
Corporation, because of the iron ore and coal properties that go with 
it. With the Great Northern and Northern Pacific ore lands acquired 
last year, together with the previous holdings, the Steel Corporation 
now has iron-ore deposits estimated at approximately 2,400,000,000 
tons, of which approximately 700,000,000 tons come with T. C. & I.” 

— Moody, in an article in Moody’s Magazine for January, 1909, 
Said: 

“ But the most fortunate business stroke of the Steel Corporation, 
from the view point of its owners. since its organization in 1901, was 
the acquisition last year of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
property. The acquisition of this organization has added great potential 
value to the steel organization and has increased the tangible equity 
of its common-stock issue to a far greater extent than is commonly 
realized. The Tennessee Coal and Iron properties embrace, besides im- 
portant manufacturing plants, nearly 450,000 acres of mineral lands 
in the Birmingham section of Alabama. As shown in the report of the 
Tennessee company in 1904, when an appraisal was made by outside 
parties, these lands contain approximately 400,000,000 tons of first- 
class low-grade ore, and more than 1,200,000,000 tons of coal, of which 
about one-half is coking coal. This estimate indicates that the deposits 
embraced are even in excess of those of the great Lake Superior prop- 
erties controlled by the corporation, including the Great Northern ore 
bodies. This entire property was acquired, as is well known, on very 
favorable terms for the Steel Corporation, and of course puts it in a 
position where now it need have no concern regarding a ible future 
shortage of supply of either iron ore, coal, or coke. Added to this is 
the fact that the deposits are more favorably located than those of the 
Lake Superior district and will enable the com y to carry on in the 
years to come a vast economic development of production and manu- 
facture in this section of the country. The Tennessee ore is of a 
grade which is better for the making of ordinary pig iron than that of 
any other known deposits in this country.” 

he same writer, in The Public, October 16, 1908, said (p. 10): 

“This Tennessee Coal and Iron property embraces not only about 
450,000 acres of mineral lands, but includes 41 developed and active 
iron-ore and coal mines, 16 large blast furnaces, the ownership of sey- 
eral land companies holding extensive tracts of land adjoining the sev- 
eral develo properties of the company, and also the Birmingham 
Southern Railroad Company, a terminal ——_ of great value con- 
necting the various mines and plants in the Birmingham district with 
all the diverging trunk lines. 

“The capacity of the company’s blast furnaces a r ago was 
about 850,000 tons per annum, and that of the develo; coal and ore 
mines, about 20,000 tons per day. If we compare this capacity with 
that of the actual production of all the other properties owned by the 
Steel Corporation, outside of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, 
for the year 1907, we will get the following results: ‘ Blast-furnace pro- 
ducts, 10,819,968 tons; ore and coal mined and limestone quarr 
39,576,161 tons.’ In other words, the capacity of the new B epg e =] 
acquired, according to the figures above, is about 15 per cent of the total 
production of min products of the entire corporation for last year, 
and about 8 per cent of the blast-furnace 

“Based on those figures alone, therefore, the purchase was an ex- 
ceedingly advantageous one for the Steel Corpora , as the purchase 
price was only about 3 per cent of the entire present tion of 
the Steel Corporation; or, if we all the common stock of the 
Steel Corporation as water, it was but 4% per cent of the balance of 
capitalization. 

“ But that would be only a superficial ‘ 

“The possibilities of the Tennessee property and the value of its raw 
materials are so gigantic that even if it were Dees eter the 
= time it would have been the best bargain at $45,000, that 

e Steel Corporation or any other concern or individual ever made in 
the purchase of a piece of property. 

“The Steel Corporation, fifteen months ago, entered into a lease with 
the Great Northern Railway interests whereby it has the it to mine 
at so much per ton the vast ore deposits of the Great rop- 
erties. The Steel ye yy agreed to pay to the Great Sectieee 

this ore, and 


le $1.65 per ton for transport a portion of the ore 
oar one Great Northern tracks at a rate. e Great Northern 
ore bodies are estimated to contain about 500,000,000 tons of ore, 


which, if all mined and taken by the Steel Corporation at $1.65 
ton. would make an ultimate cost to the Steel Corporation of about 
$850,000,000, without considering cost of Tee ile etc. As 
stated in the Steel Corporation report for the year 1906, this con 








mae Soda upon as a good one from the standpoint of the Steel Corp: 
rat » 

“The object in giving the foregoing detallis is to bri out a vivid 
comparison of this Great Northern deal with that made last winter ; 
the acquisition of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. The Gr. 
Northern properties, containing probably 500,000,000 tons of ore, \ 
ultimately cost the Steel —— ation about $850,000,000; but the Te, 
nessee Coal and Iron proper , which are of far more value than : 
Great Northern properties probably ever can be, cost the Steel Cor) 
ration only $45,000,000. 

“To demonstrate the foregoing statements, let reference be had to +} 
following from the annual re of the Tennessee Coal and Iron (Co: 

any for the year ending ber 31, 1904. Im that report \; 
ieee. the rman of the board, said: 

“* Early in the summer of 1904 a committee of appraisers was a; 

inted, representing the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, |) 

epublic Iron and Steel Company, and this company, to estimate +} 
amount and quality of the coal and iron ore owned by each compa: 
An examination covering several months was conducted, as the res 
of which a report signed by every member of the committee was «s 
mitted, showing that this company owns in fee over 395,000,000 1 
of red ore, of which 381,000,000 tons are ded as first class, 10,177 
000 tons of brown ore, and over 1,623, ,000 tons of coal, of wh! 
809,112,000 tons are coking coal. In the coking coal is inc!) 
300,000,000 tons of Cahaba coal, which is unexcelled in the South 
steam and domestic perpenes, and commands the highest market p: 
of any grade of coal in the district. The men in charge of our j 
mines estimate the holdings of iron ore of the company to be stil! lar: 
viz, of first-class red ore, over 450,000,000 tons; of second-class red 
over 95,000,000 tons; and of brown ore, 16, ,000 tons.’ 

“ From the above it will be seen, figuring the first-class ore at as 
an amount as $1 per ton, that the valuation for that alone is $395.1: 
000. If we disregard the aggregate estimate of coal, and simply 
the estimate for coking coal at as low a figure as 50 cents per ton, 
get a valuation of $400,000,000 more. A very conservative esti: 
of the values of the ore and coal “oo of the Tennessee Coa! { 
Iron Comey at the present time hardly less, in all probabili: 
than $1, 000, ’ 

“ Now, as far back as 1901, Mr. Schwab made the statement that : 
coking-coal Geposits of the Steel Corporation were of vast value, |. 
cause of the fact that coking coal of the kind needed for blast furnaces 
was rapidly growin , and that in a few years there would pro 
ably be no more. e di ed the Tennessee properties undoulte)! 
but by this great acquisition the Steel Corporation has been put j 
position where it have no concern for the future as far as cok 
coal is concerned. In fact, the acquisition of the Tennessee Coa! and 
Iron Company, aside from being a business stroke of enormous dire: 
profit, has had the effect of rounding out and completing the contro! | 
the corporation of the ore and coking-coal supplies of the country. 

“That acquisition is of more value to the steel trust, and will | 
in the future in many ways, than its holdings of Lake Superior o: 
both because of location and because of general character and quilit; 
of the deposits. 

“It is known that the Tennessee iron-ore deposits are the best in 
the world for making pig iron; and the cost of preduction and mani 
facture of iron products in that section is considerably less than is the 
case in the Great Northern ore bodies. ‘Therefore, it can be easily 
demonstrated that the acquisition of this property for $45,000,000 
added an almost unheard-of value to the equity back of the Steel Corpo 
ration stocks. 

““Many people have wondered and are still wondering why, in the 
face of temporarily poor earnings and in the face of tariff agitation, 
the Steel Corporation stocks, both common and erred, have been 
steadily rising since last December, and are now almost at the highest 
figures of -their history. The foregoing demonstration certainly « 
counts for it. 

“If it were not for the danger involved in tariff agitation, the Ste! 
Corporation common stock would probably be selling to-day at near!) 
double its t value. In other words, inetead of having a market 
price of $45 r share, a total market value of about $220,000,00)), it 
would be se in the neighborhood of $90 per share, with a total 
market value of $450,000,000. It could easily reach this point in spite 
of the fact that the corporation may not pay any larger dividends for 
several years to come. E 

“The appraised value in 1904 of the Tennessee aumpeny's properti 
as quoted above, was that of a eT oe and unani! ot 
board. ‘This appraisal must have been wn Mr. Morgan and the 
rest of his party when the property was taken over by the steel tru 
at the absurdly low price they If checked the panic by is 
it b a few dollars out of one pocket and 


Frank A, Munsey, in an article in Munsey’s Magazine for June, 1:\'-. 
who stated that inventory was filed through the courtesy and 
with the assistance of the Steel Corporation, said: = 

“The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company is entered as a separate item 
in this inventory. Its ore and coal and mills and furnaces and otler 
posers are not included in the other classifications. This compa) 

put in at an estimated value oes which is somewhat wor 

teel Sa paid it, probably a much smaller 

is to the Steel Corporation. Its chief value lies ‘0 
its coal and ore properties. Its ore is estimated at 700,000,000 tons. |! 
is not as high-grade ore as the northern ores; but assuming that it ' 

cents , it alone to $105,000,000. Its coal 

3 estimated at about a billion tons, which at 10 cents a ton would \v 

known supply of ore in the cour- 
times this 
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J. -.. yay Northern 

Rail d the Northern Pacific had vast ho’ of iron ore in the 
Messabe Rai and after many months of n the Steel Corpo 
tare into @ contract & year ago. to all this ore at a cer- 

each year over the preceuins 
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properties of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. I should think 
that Mr. Charles M. Schwab is as good an authority as there is in the 
world on the value of iron ore. He said to me two or three days ago 
that the ore holdings of the Steel Corporation were easily worth a 
dollar a ton; and, in fact, might safely and conservatively be regarded | 
as worth still more, for the reason that they can not be duplicated.” 

Judge E. H. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, in his testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives in | 
1908, thus referred to this Munsey article: 

“This is the result of an independent examination by Mr. Munsey 
concerning the value of our properties. He gives the properties in de- 
tail and his valuation; and if anything, I would say that it is a little 
too high, but it is not very much too high, and certainly properties | 
could not be reproduced for anything like that; in fact, it would be 
impossible to reproduce them at any price, perhaps, some of them.” 
(Tariff Hearings, p. 5496.) 

But the Steel Corporation, in its corporate capacity, is on record as 
to this property. In the Sixth Annual Report of the United States Steel 
Corporation, for the year ending December 31, 1907, the holdings of the 
Tennessee company which were acquired are given as follows (pp. 
26, 27): 

*. Surface and mineral i Pr acreage of iron ore, coal, and limestone 
roperty, owned in fee, 447, 23, distributed as follows: In Alabama, 
B40.263 acres; in Tennessee, 105,740 acres; in Georgia, 1,420 acres. 
Upon this property there were in operation in the State of Alabama, 
near Birmingham, 13 active iron-ore mines, with 2 under construction, 
and at Greeley 3 active iron-ore mines. In Georgia there were 2 active 
jron-ore mines in operation. 

“In Alabama there were in operation 22 active coal mines and 2,800 
coke ovens; in Tennessee, 1 coal mine and 174 coke ovens. 

“There were 2 active quarries, 1 inactive, and 1 in course of develop- 
ment, all in Alabama, 

“There were 14 active blast furnaces in Alabama; 2 in Tennessee. 

“All mills, foundries, machine shops, etc., were located at Ensley and 
Bessemer, Ala., near Birmingham. 

“The Tennessee company owned the capital stock of the Birmingham 
Southern Ratway Company, a terminal railroad connecting the various 
mines and plants of the company in the Birmingham district, consisting 
of 31.16 miles of main and branch lines, 1 mile second track, 67.78 miles 
yard and siding tracks, 35 locomotives, and 725 cars of all descriptions. 

“The Tennessee company owned the entire issued capital stock of the 
Tennessee Land Company, the Booker Land Company, and a controlling 
interest in the stock of the Ensley Land Company—-these companies 
owning various tracts of land adjoining the several properties of the 
Tennessee company. 

“The net profits of the Tennessee company for the year 1907, after 
charging off $437,666.84 for depreciation and extraordinary replace- 
ments, and $885,552.31 for net interest charge on bonded and floating 
debt, were $1,426,684.58 (a little more than 44 per cent on the capital 
stock). 

“The company spent during 1907, for extensions, additions, and bet- 
terments, the sum of $6,589,116.99.”" 

At page 29 of this report the following is found: . 

“In November, 1907, the corporation acquired a majority of the com- 
mon stock of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, as is set 
forth in detail on page 25 of this report, ‘The purchase was made dur- 
ing the financial panic of October, 1907. The parties owning or con- 
trolling a majority of the Tennessee company’s stock offered the same 
to the corporation on terms which were satisfactory, both as to price 
and manner of payment. The purchase of the property promises benefit 
to the corporation and also aided promptly and materially in relieving | 
the financial stress at the time existing. The Tennessee property is 
very valuable. Its mineral resources are large. ‘The location of the 
iron-ore and coal deposits in the immediate proximity of the manufac- 
turing plants enables the production of iron at reasonable cost. It is 
believed the lines of business of the Tennessee company can be mate- 
rially extended. During the last two years about $6,250,000 were ex- 
pended in rehabilitating, modernizing, and enlarging the furnaces and 
steel plant. Additional expenditures of considerable magnitude in 1908 
are contemplated to complete the plans for improvements which were 
under way when the corporation acquired the property. It is believed 
that when these improvements and extensions shall have been completed 
and the operating management perfected the business of the company 
will be profitable.” 








Improvement of Our Waterways. 


SPEECH 


° 


HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, March 1, 1909, 
On the bill (S. 4825) for acquiring national forests in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains and White Mountains. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I propose 
to discuss this afternoon the question of a bond issue for the 
improvement of our waterways. Ata convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in this city on December 9, 
10, and 11, 1908, a resolution was adopted that— 


The Congress of the United States should at its present session au- 
thorize the issuance of bonds of the Government to an amount of 
$500,000,000, to be sold from time to time in such quantities as may be 
necessary, the proceeds of same to be used in yaeet exclusively of 
such river and harbor work as shall be authorized Congress, the pro- 
visions for the issuance of said bonds to be similar to those authorizing 
the bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal. 


In accordance with authority delegated by that convention, 
ané to carry out the aforesaid resolution, a committee composed 


of Representatives J. HamMpron Moore, of Pennsylvania; SwAGAR 
SHERLEY, of Kentucky; RicHarp Bartuo.pt, of Missouri; and 
myself introduced H. R. 27151, a bill which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury— 

To borrow on the credit of the United States from time to time as 
the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures hereafter to be 
authorized by Congress for waterway improvements in the United 
States and Territories (such proceeds when received to be used only for 
the purpose of meeting such expenditures) the sum of $500,000,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, and not to exceed $50,000,000 in any 
one fiscal year— 

And so forth. 

It will be seen from a perusal of this resolution and bill that 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress and its friends do 
not contemplate an immediate issue of $500,000,000 of water- 
way-improvement bonds, but that same shall be emitted from 
time to time, as work on waterway projects progresses, and not 
to exceed $50,000,000 in any one year. 

I wish this matter to be clearly understood, because some of 
our prominent papers seem to have had a mild attack of night- 
mare at the danger of our country being flooded with $500,- 
000,000 of waterway bonds. We have never contemplated any 
such step as that, but all of our aims and endeavors have been 
to improve the waterways of the Nation in a comprehensive, 
businesslike manner, carefully and deliberately; and to provide 
funds therefor we came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to issue bonds to the extent of $50,000,000 a year for the next 
ten years, aggregating a total of $500,000,000. 

It has been contended that we should first adopt a general 
plan of waterway improvement before providing money to carry 
it out, and that it is unnecessary and unwise to authorize a 
bond issue in advance of the adoption of the plan. 

This argument is plausible, but it is not borne out by the 
facts. While that broad, far-reaching plan for improving all 
the Nation’s waterways for which the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has labored so faithfully during the past four 
years has not yet been adopted, we have before us now a num- 


‘ber of waterway projects which have been carefully surveyed 


by the army engineers and favorably reported upon, and which 
will fit into and become a part of any general plan; and, pend- 
ing its adoption, there is no reason why work should not begin 
and be prosecuted on a number of these projects, which, as 
stated, will form a part of the general plan when adopted. 
There has been so much delay in improving our waterways 
that we are anxious to have the work go forward as rapidly 
as possible on those portions which have been surveyed and 
are now ready. It would require between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 to complete the projects of river and harbor work 
which are already under construction or now ready for adoption 
after final surveys, and it is to carry these forward to prompt 
completion that we urge a bond issue of $50,000,000 a year. 

We have been insisting for several years that a comprehen- 
sive plan for all the waterways be adopted and the work be 
earried on at the rate of at least $50,000,000 a year, but no 
legislative step has been taken to secure that end until the 
present session, when a commission was created by the river 
and harbor bill now pending which has for its object the work- 
ing out of such a plan and securing its adoption by Congress. 
I sincerely hope it may succeed, and I earnestly trust that in 
the meantime Congress will not delay the prosecution of those 
great waterway projects which have already been studied, 
which are understood in all their details, and which will prove 
of the highest benefit to our citizens. 

When we legislated for the construction of the Panama Canal 
we did not leave financial provision for that colossal work to 
succeeding Congresses, but empowered the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds to the amount of $130,000,000 for the 
prosecution thereof, and authorized the President to carry it 
forward in the most expeditious manner. And now, as this 
sum is about exhausted and the canal still far from completion, 
we expect to provide an additional bond issue of nearly $200,- 
000,000, making a total for the Panama Canal, when completed, 
of over $300,000,000 of bonds, in addition to large sums paid out 
of current revenues. 

When the people of New York wished to enlarge and deepen 
the great Erie Canal they did not rely upon uncertain appro- 
priations from their legislature, but voted a bond issue of $101,- 
000,000 to complete it and placed the work at once upon a sane, 
safe basis, on which it is now progressing steadily and is sure 
to result in success. 

Why not imitate in the improvement of ovr waterways the 
wise example pursued by us toward the Panama Canal and 
by the Empire State in regard to the Erie Canal? In both in- 
stances the large bond issues were approved by a vast majority 
of the people, because there was no better or more fersible 
method; and the friends of waterways now advocate a bond 
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issue because, in their judgment, there is no other method 


which is likely to produce quick and good results. 

If any other means can be devised for carrying out the com- 
prehensive waterway plan we advocate, it will have our cheer- 
ful support; and we certainly would not ask for bonds if cur- 


rent revenues sufficed. We stand for bonds because we are 
firmly convinced that without them no great advance can be 
expected over present methods, and the mighty interests at 
stake should no longer be permitted to suffer. 

The friends of waterways are neither theorists nor vision- 
aries. ‘They have watched for many years the unsatisfactory, 
unbusinesslike, and desultory manner in which appropriations 
for most of our rivers have been made, and how slowly the 
work has progressed thereon; they have seen that in the ma- 
jority of cases the money appropriated was so inadequate and 


seattered through such long intervals of time that the results | 


were bad in the extreme and in many instances large sums were 
practically wasted; they have seen river and harbor bills passed 
every three years while the other great appropriation bills were 
passed annually; they have seen river and harbor bills forced 
to wait until everything else was provided for and then re- 
ceive only the crumbs from the national table; and they have 
become fully convinced that the only way to bring about defi- 
nite, final, and really beneficial results is to have a compre- 
hensive plan for all our waterways and full provision made in 
advance for carrying it out without danger from lack of funds 
or otherwise in subsequent sessions of the National Legislature. 

In determining the question of issuing bonds to improve our 
waterways we must decide: First, whether they need improve- 
ment and what will be the cost thereof; second, are they worth 
improving and what benefits would be derived therefrom; and 
third, is there any other or better way than by a bond issue? 

It is admitted by all, and for the purpose of this argument it 
may be taken as granted, that many of our most valuable rivers, 
such as the Columbia, the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Red, and the Tennessee, are practically worthless dur- 
ing several months of each year because of shallow water, which 
impedes and often prevents navigation thereon. The same is 
true of nearly every river in the country and also of the inter- 
coastal waters along both oceans and the Gulf, which must be 
connected by artificial canals. We can not give the exact cost of 
improving all these waters, including our harbors, as surveys 
and estimates are incomplete in several important instances, but 
from the reports of the United States army engineers, who have 
charge of all such work, and a number of careful estimates in 
other cases, we are safe in assuming that it will be about 
$500,000,000 for the projects now being urged before Congress. 

The total cost of all expenditures by the National Govern- 
ment for waterways during our history, including all our canals 
and rivers, as well as the lakes and ocean harbors, and excluding 
the Panama ‘Canal, is about $600,000,000, and a careful examina- 
tion of the benefits derived therefrom will give us some idea of 
the results to be expected from a like additional expenditure. 

It is impossible to say just how much commerce is carried 
by our waterways, as no accurate statistics are kept, except as 
to that portion passing through the “Soo” Ste. Marie Canal 
between Lakes Huron and Superior. We are enabled, however, 
to form a fairly correct estimate from the reports of the United 
States Engineers, and after a careful examination thereof, I 
have reached the conclusion that the commerce on our internal 
waters, including the Great Lakes and excluding all coastwise 
business, was about one-third as great as the total commerce of 
all the railroads of the country in 1907. In arriving at this 
amount I take for my unit a ton of freight carried 1 mile, as 
that is the unit of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
making its estimates of the amounts of freight carried by rail. 

The commerce through the Sau!t Ste. Marie Canal during the 
season of 1907, according to accurate statistics of the United 
States Engineers in charge, was 58,217,214 tons, which was car- 
ried an average distance of 828.3 miles, at a freight charge of 
0.80 of 1 mill per ton per mile, equal to $38,457,345. 

The commerce through the Detroit River is given as 71,226,- 
895 tons, but the freight charge is not stated, and no figures are 
given for other parts of the Great Lakes where there is also a 
heavy traffic. , 

In order to get some idea of this lake-water rate of 0.80 of 1 
mill, let us compare it with the average rail rate of the entire 
Union for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, which, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 7.59 mills 
per ton per mile—just 9.48 times the water rate—say, 9} times 
as much by rail as by water. Bear in mind, too, that these are 
official figures. If this immense commerce of 58,217,214 tons 
carried 828 miles through the “Soo” in 1907 for $38,457,545 
had been conveyed the same distance at the average rail rate 
of 7.59 mills, it would have cost $364,844,832, which is $325,387,- 











ee 


487 more than was actually paid; hence, this waterway save) 
the Nation in 1907 the princely sum of over three hundred ani) 
twenty-five millions. 

According to the report of the board of engineers recent], 
appointed to survey the Ohio River, the commerce on t! 
stream in 1905 was about 13,000,000 tons. Its exact cost of 
carriage was not stated, but one of the members of the boari| 
Maj. William L. Sibert, a very accomplished engineer, now 
member of the Panama Canal Commission, estimated that ¢! 
cost of conveying coal on the Ohio between Pittsburg 
Louisville, in the very unsatisfactory condition of the river th: 


| year (1905), was 0.76 of 1 mill per ton per mile, and fr 


Louisville to New Orleans, 0.67 of 1 mill, which were, res. 
tively, one-tenth and one-eleventh of the average rail rate. 

I have no means of arriving at the cost of conveying ord 
nary freights on our rivers, and for the purpose of this com) 
tation have assumed that the average charge thereon is al) 
three times as high as for general freight on the Lakes, an) 
four times as much as for coal on the Ohio and Mississi)))i 
say about 2.5 mills per ton per mile, or about one-third of 
average railroad rate. 

A striking instance of water transportation is furnished | 
the great coal fleets on the Mississippi. Mr. J. A. Ockers:) 
member of the Mississippi River Commission, in a speech 
St. Louis last February (1908), cited the case of the stea: 
Sprague, which recently carried in one tow 67,000 tons of cv 
He said that a late report of the Frisco road gave 16.9 ton 
an average carload for the year 1907, and 224.4 tons as 
average train load, on which basis it would require 3,965 cars 
or 298 trains to carry this cargo. Even if you compare this 
great steamer’s load with the giant trains of our western prai- 


| ries, it will be seen that 67 trains of 1,000 tons each are required 


to move it. 

From @ careful study of this subject, I am convinced that 
water transportation in the United States costs about onc-si. 
the average rate by rail. 

The Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 190s 
shows that for the year ended June 30, 1907, the number of 
tons of freight carried 1 mile by rail were 236,601,390,1(), 
and the revenue per ton mile was 7.59 mills. This gives a tot:! 
freight charge of $1,795,804,550.88. 

The commerce through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the 
season of 1907, as shown above, was 58,217,214 tons, carricd 
an average of 828.3 miles, at eighty one-hundredths of 1 n 
per ton per mile. Let us reduce this to tons carried 1 mile 
for the purpose of comparison with rail and we have: Tons of 
freight carried during 1907 1 mile through the Lakes ani thie 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 48,221,318,356; total freight charce, 
$38,457,345. 

As above stated, we have no accurate statistics as to « 
merce on Our internal waters other than that passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie and the Detroit River, but from the best 
information obtainable I make the approximate estimate tliat 
on other portions of the Great Lakes, exclusive of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, and on all our other lakes, rivers, and canals, 
excluding all coastwise business, the amount of freight carried 
1 mile by water during 1907 was about 25,000,000,000 tons. ‘Tlic 
freight charge is even more difficult to obtain than the amount 
of freight carried, but it is certainly not more than twice 1s 
much as that on the Ste. Marie Canal. I have shown that the 
charge on the large coal traffic on the Ohio and the Mississipi 
rivers was about one-tenth to ene-eleventh of the rail rate, ac- 
cording to Major Sibert, and that general freight by water was 
about 23 mills. Hence, I adopt 1.60 mills, or double the Sault 
Ste. Marie rate, as my unit of cost on this 25,000,000,000 ton- 
and it gives a total freight charge of $40,000,000. Therefore 
we have a total water carriage in 1907 of 48,221,318,356, } lus 
25,000,000,000, equal 73,221,318,356 tons, at a cost of $38,457,010, 
plus $40,000,000, equal $78,457,345. 

Compare this with 236,601,390,103 tons by rail at a cost °f 
$1,795,804,550.88 and the figures are very striking. The trai: 
carried by water was nearly one-third as much as that by ri. 
and the freight cost, instead of being about one-third to pluc 
it on @ par with rail, was about one twenty-third of that )) 
rail. Had this 73,221,318,356 tons of water-borne freight been 
carried at the average rail rate, 7.59 mills, the charge thereon 
would have been $555,749,810.22, or an excess of $477,292,471 
above the rate actually paid. Hence by the use of the watc' 
this vast sum of $477,000,000 was saved in 1907 to the Americ: 

le. 
rm our coastwise and across-sea commerce is muc! 
larger than that borne on our internal waters. Costly improv 
ments made in our ocean harbors and in the mouths of creat 
rivers like the Columbia and the Mississippi have reduce 
ocean rates from 200 per cent to 300 per cent as compared wit 











the rates of thirty years ago, when vessels drew 22 to 24 feet 
and carried 2,500 to 4,000 tons; whereas they now draw 28 to 
85 feet and carry 8,000 to 15,000 tons. The saving in reduced 
rates on this vast ocean commerce resulting from improving 
and deepening harbors and their inlets is probably as great 
every year as that on the internal waters; certainly it is a 
very large sum. 

For a further evidence of the cheapness of water transporta- 
tion let us cross the Atlantic for a moment. In England a 
waterway policy similar to ours has been pursued. Many canals 
have fallen into disuse and rivers are neglected. But in spite 
of this, Mr. E. R. Conder, an English authority, recently stated 
that rail rates in England cost about three and one-half times 
as much as those by canal, and he includes in his estimate in- 
terest on the cost of the canal. 


policy has been pursued. 
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and deepened and connected by many transverse canals, so there | 


is complete connection by water between every part of those 
countries. Paris, the capital of France, is connected with Ant- 
werp, the great seaport of Belgium, by seven water routes; and 


Berlin, the famed metropolis of Prussia, though an inland city, | 


has excellent connection by water with the sea and is joined 
to every part of Germany by a perfect network of canals. 

Mr. O. Eltsbacher, in a recent work called “ Modern Ger- 
many,” gives the freight cost on the Oder at about 34 mills per 
ton per mile, on the Elbe about 23 mills, and on the Rhine about 
1.8 mills; hence, as the commerce on the Rhine is much the 
largest, the average is about 2} mills. This is much higher than 
with us, but the rail rate is also higher, being 11.7 mills for 
Germany in 1905, as compared with 7.6 mills here. 
appear, therefore, that in Germany the rate by rail is about five 
times as high as by water. 

And Prof. J. Paul Geode, of the University of Chicago, in his 
very able report of November 10, 1908, to the Chicago Port Com- 
mission, says, in speaking of the German waterways: 


pening vows we learn how freight rates compare between rail and-water. | 
rom Ha 


mburg to Berlin is 158 miles. It costs 1.38 marks to send 100 
kilos (220 pounds) of grain this distance by rail, and but 0.3 mark by 
water, or about five times as much by rail as by water. On general 
merchandise by rail the rate is 2.96 marks per 100 kilos, and by water 
0.45 mark, or about six times as much by rail as by boat. Coal, ore, 


and lumber do not go up these valleys by rail at all, the rate by water 
being comparable to that of grain. 


From Hamburg to Dresden is 250 miles in a direct line. On grain 
the rate by rail is 2.2 marks per 100 kilos, by water 0.37, or about seven 
times as high by rail. On general merchandise the water rate is 0.4 
mark per 100 kilos, the rail rate is 4.88 marks, or almost eleven times 
as much by rail as by water. 

These facts from home and fpreign lands demonstrate that 
waterway improvements heretofore made have been very profit- 
able, and it is reasonable to assume that we will get similar 
benefits from continuing such improvements. 

Shall we do this work in a broad, comprehensive way, taking 
up great projects, such as the Ohio River or the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf deep waterway, for example, and finish them within a 
definite period of eight or ten years, or shall we proceed in the 
unbusinesslike manner that has been followed in regard to 
most of these improvements? Work on the Ohio began thirty- 
- two years ago on a plan to secure a minimum depth of 6 feet 

at all stages, and only about one-tenth of the project is now 
completed. 
hundred years to finish the present project of 9 feet. I mention 
this river simply as an illustration of the very many cases like 
it. If we intend to improve our waterways, we should at once 
adopt a definite plan and provide at least $50,000,000 a year for 
that purpose, so that the work may be commenced and prose- 
cuted to completion on all such projects as are admitted worthy 
without unreasonable delays or change of plans. In order to ac- 
complish this, I believe it necessary to authorize a bond issue of 
fifty millions a year for the next ten years, or so much thereof 
a8 may be necessary, in addition to appropriations for mainte- 
nance out of the current revenues, and I fail to see any reason- 
able objection to such a bond issue. 

Are not railways built by bonds? Do not state, county, and 
municipal authorities issue bonds for permanent improvements 
of every character? The Panama Canal is being built by 
bonds. Why should not our harbors and inland waterways be 
built for this and coming generations by bonds? 

There is a vast difference between incurring debt for current 
expenses and for permanent investments, and most of our pro- 
posed waterway improvements would become investments that 
would pay a large annual dividend on their cost in reduced 
freight rates. If the annual saving on past improvements be 
adopted as a guide, this dividend would amount to over 100 
per cent per annum; but even if we go to the other extreme 
and say that the saving would only be one-tenth as much, or 10 


If past methods continue, it will require over one | 


| revenues are $114,000,000. 
In Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium a totally different | 


Rivers and harbors have been widened | 
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per cent, it would certainly pay for the Government to borrow 
money at 2 or 3 per cent and invest it at an annual profit of 10 
per cent. 

I wish it understood that in my judgment every dollar wisely 
invested in permanent waterway improvements, under the plans 
of the United States Engineers, would return an annual profit 
of fully 100 per cent in lessened freights; and I am fully con- 
vinced that the profits arising every year from past expendi- 
tures are largely more than 100 per cent. 

It seems unreasonable to suppose that we can expect $50,000,000 
to $60,000,000 a year for waterways out of ordinary revenues of 
Government, unless there be a speedy change in our fiscal policy, 
for the deficit last year was $58,070,202.50, and the estimated 
expenditures for the current year in excess of the estimated 
Moreover, the estimated excess of 
expenses over revenues for the fiscal year ending June, 1910, is 
$143,000,000. 

It would seem that if any class of expenditures can be pro- 


| vided for by a bond issue it should be those which result in 


something permanent and beneficial, such as public buildings 
|} and waterway improvements, which pay a large annual interest 
on their cost in benefits to the present and succeeding genera- 
| tions. Posterity is to reap the reward quite as much as our- 


selves and should bear its share of the burden. 

We have three great transportation agencies—highways, rail- 
ways, and waterways. Vast sums have been expended by local 
communities, counties, and States to improve highways, and in 
many instances the amounts necessary were raised by an issue 


of bonds. The State of New York is authorized to raise 


| $50,000,000 by bond issue to build good roads, and each local 


It would | 


community receiving state aid for its roads must contribute a 
similar amount; hence, in New York the people not only have to 
pay a hundred and one millions of Erie Canal bonds, but nearly 
as much additional for highways, and yet the New Yorkers are 
the most prosperous and progressive citizens of the Republic. 


| Moreover, in many other States there have been large bond 
That so much of the traffic of the country is done by water is not sur- 





re 


| 000,000,000. 


issues for good roads. 

Whenever a railroad is to be constructed the nearly universal 
practice is to provide for its cost by issuing bonds secured by 
mortgage on the road, and I doubt if there be an instance in 
the Union where a railroad of much importance was ever built 
without a bonded indebtedness. I have endeavored in vain to 
ascertain the total cost or valuation of the 227,678 miles of 
steam railroads of the United States. Mr. James J. Hill, in a 
recent speech at Chicago, estimated their cost at over $14,- 
Bulletin 21 of the Census Bureau says: 

The commercial value of railway operating property in the United 
States, computed for the year 1904, was $11,244,852,000. 

The capital stock and debt of these roads at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1907, as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was: 


Total railway capital 
Stock, common 
Stock, preferred 


$16, 082, 146, 683 


Funded debt, bonds__............. 
Miscellaneous obligations ~_ 
Ue eee 
Equipment trust obligations_._._._- 


356, 861, 691 


ies 7, 
6, 472, 839, 3238 
1, 616, 427, 904 
306, 244, 476 
329, 773, 289 








8, 725, 284, 992 

Some interesting facts in this connection are that the inierest- 
bearing indebtedness of the railroads in 1896 was $30,126 per 
mile of line and amounted to a total of $5,340,338,502. In 1906 
the interest-bearing indebtedness was $36,213 per mile of line 
and amounted to a total of $7,766,661,385, an increase in the 
interest-bearing obligations of the railroads during the decade 
of $2,426,322,883, or nearly five times the amount proposed for 
the expenditures for waterways. In 1902, the latest date for 
which figures are available, the total public debt of all the 
States of the Union was $234,908,873; the total public debt of 
all the counties, cities, and towns in the United States was 
$1,630,069,610, which, added to the state debt above noted, 
makes the total public debt of all the people of the United 
States, exclusive of the national debt, $1,864,978,483, only about 
75 per cent of the increase in the interest-bearing debt of the 
railroads during the last decade. 

And the people of the Union pay interest on all this raiiway 
stock and debt—upward of $16,000,000,000—a sum so large it 
baffles imagination and is almost inconceivable. 

Mr. Hill also said it will require over $5,000,000,000 to make 
the necessary additions and terminals now required by our 
railroad systems, and his statement is corroborated by Mr. 
Brown, president of the New York Central lines. Hence we 
must expect a further bonded indebtedness of five billions within 
the next decade. 

Most of these colossal expenditures for railroads were wise 
and beneficial. Without them our mighty Republic could never 
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have reached its present magnificent proportions. I hope and 
believe that our financiers will advance the required sums to 
extend this system, as suggested by Messrs. Hill and Brown, for 
I believe it to be necessary in working out our great industrial 
destiny. 

Striking instances of incurring debt for waterways are the 
recent issue by the State of New York of bonds aggregating 
$101,000,000 to enlarge and deepen the Erie Canal; by the State 
of Illinois of $20,000,000 for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep water- 
way; and by the National Government of $130,000,000 for the 
Panama Canal, to be increased hereafter by nearly $200,000,000 
additional, as before stated. 

But if bonds are necessary for highways and railways—and 
not small sums, such as the proposed issue of $50,000,000 a year 
for the next ten years for waterways; $500,000,000 in all—but 
more than seventeen times that amount of actual outstanding 
railway bonds, and ten times as much of proposed new railway 
bonds, and over three-fifths as much for a single waterway, the 
Panama Canal—then what is the objection to issuing bonds for 
the improvement of our waterways if there be no current reve- 
nues out of which to improve them? 

If the people of New York by a large majority approved the 
big bond issue for the Erie Canal, as did the people of Illinois 
for their project also, and the people of the Union with complete 
unanimity approved the Panama bond issue, and will undoubt- 
edly approve a much larger additional issue for the same pur- 
pose, there is no doubt they would sanction and welcome a 
wise, carefully guarded bond issue for improving our water- 
ways on comprehensive lines, according to a well-conceived plan 
just to every portion of the country. 

Since I became interested in this subject a few years ago, 
the first important utterance in favor of a bond issue brought 
to my attention was made by Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, of 
New York, late Secretary of the Treasury in President Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet, when arguing for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River before the Rivers and Harbors Committee February 
2, 1904. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, as you have been talking it has seemed to me that 
questions of this nature we make a great mistake in not treating as a 
whole; we make a mistake in treating them as merely annual affairs. 

Now, you are going to build this canal—Panama—and you are going 
to issue bonds to provide for the whole enterprise. Here is a thing 
which is not like others that you have ——— but which will last 
fer all time in its importance. It is not like the question of*keeping 
a harbor clear, of dredging the annual accretion of deposits in a harbor, 
but is doing —. such as the building of a canal, such as we are 
doing in the State of New York in making the barge canal through that 
State, which is for all time, as that is there. 

Now, it seems to me that wise statesmanshi 
view, and if need be issue bonds, do that whic 
effectively and economically and expeditiously. It seems to me that the 
time has come when these great questions, and particularly a question 
like this—the improvement of the Mississippi River—which is of such 
vast importance to us and of such a permanent nature, ought to be con- 
sidered in some such way, and not made to fit into the annual revenue 
of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then do I understand you that you would advocate 
the issue of bonds for this purpose? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I would. 

The CHAIRMAN. For river and harbor improvements? 

Mr. FAtrcHILD. I would, where they are of this permanent nature, 
like the building of a canal, like the doing of that sort of thing. I 
think economy and wise finance would treat the subject in that way 
and provide for the funds as they can be wisely expended, irrespective 
of annual revenue. That is the way I would do it if I was an indi- 
vidual doing it, and if I was the United States and had these things 
on hand I would do it in that way. 

A number of the most prominent men of the Republic have 
spoken within the past twelve months in favor of a bond issue, 
notably our colleague, Mr. Davipson of Wisconsin, Senator 
Knox, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Vice-President Fairbanks, Presi- 
dent-elect Taft, and President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the course of his address at the great 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, Decem- 
ber 9-11, said: 

I was delighted to hear the President of the United States say yester- 
day, in which the President-elect concurred, and I am delighted. to 
heve heard this morning a man occupying the proud position that Mr. 
Fairbanks does in this country indorse this policy, that we should 
issue bonds. It is right for this reason: It has been proved, and it 
needs no more proof, no more contest; we are as certain as that the 
sun shall shine to-morrow that the improvement of our waterways will 
give back to this country tenfold the expenditure. 


Mr. Davipson, chairman of the Committee on Railways and 
Canals, speaking before the same convention, said: 


Shall appropriations for waterways continue to be made at irregular 
intervals or annually, as other appropriations are made? Shall the 
work > done by piecemeal, haphazard, or under some well-defined 
system 

That current revenues will not permit of extensive appropriations 
for the improvement of waterways is plainly apparent, especially if 
large appropriations for other purposes are to be given first consid- 
eration. Much has been said at this convention concerning the advis- 
ability of a bond issue. There is much merit in the suggestion that, 
as future generations are to benefit from these expenditures, the long- 
time obligation to pay for the same might properly be authorized. 


would take that in 
dees the work most 


On February 12, 1908, Senator Knox, soon to be the Secretary 
of State, in an address delivered before the Chamber of Con, 
merce of Pittsburg on the “‘ Natural highways of the Nation- 
its rivers, lakes, and harbors,” advocated that the work of do. 
veloping these resources be done comprehensively from the pri 
ceeds of bonds. He mentioned figures as high as $750,000.01) 
for this purpose and justified the expenditure of so vast a sy), 
both from the standpoint of national necessity and the eas: 
with which, considering increase in population and wealth, 4) 
additional debt of this size could be carried. 


Vice-President Fairbanks also, in his address before the r. 
cent rivers and harbors convention in this city, favored the iss) 
ance of bonds, and spoke in part as follows: 


It is good policy for the Government to be liberal in meeting the eo: 
of permanent work, such as public buildings and the ordinary improy 
ments to rivers and harbors, out of its current income, but the pres: 
accumulated needs of commerce and the necessities which may reas 
ably be anticipated to arise in the immediate future require an 
usual expenditure. Such increased outlay may well be provided for 
an issue of bonds so measured as to volume and date of maturity 4, 
justly and equitably to distribute the burden among the beneficiar).; 
of the expenditure. 


President-elect Taft has, in repeated utterances, advocated th. 
issue of bonds for the improvement of waterways. In his ai! 
dress before the convention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Watv: 
way Association, October 21, 1908, he said: 


My own judgment is that every improvement like that of the Lakes 
to the Gulf, like that of the Ohio River, like that of the Missouri River, 
like the Atlantic seaboard inland waterways, should be treated by itse!; 
as one great enterprise, just as we have treated the Panama (1: 
and that provision should be made by bonds or otherwise for the - 
ting aside of a fund sufficient to complete it as rapidly as possible. 

To leave progress in these matters to the fitful and partisan « 
sideration of appropriation committees in Congress, influenced by a « 
sire to reduce the appearance of total expenditures each year as mu 
as possible, is to impair the necessary financial support of every one 
these great enterprises, and to drag them along from year to year, and 
greatly delay their ultimate completion. 


At the governors’ conference, Washington, D. C., December §, 
on the subject of bonds, the President-elect said: 


I have no compunctions on the subject of issuing bonds if the de! 
to be contracted ought to be met by bonds. I think that men soi 
times overdo the business of meeting what ought to be distributed « 

enses out of current income. I think there is good reason for iss 
sonds for these improvements that are to be permanent, and not 
spend current income for them. Sometimes it takes as much co: 
and involves as much real public interest to issue bonds for a purjos 
for which bonds ought to be used as it is to pay as we go. In other 
words, it is a mere question of economic policy, and the mere fe: 
criticism because an administration has issued bonds should not p: 

us from doing justice to ourselves and posterity. 


President Roosevelt in his annual message, on the subject 
of inland, waterways, says, in part: 


Until the work of river improvement is undertaken in a modern 
way, it can not have the results that will meet the needs of this 
modern Nation. 

These needs should be met without further dillydall ing or delay 

Funds should be provided from current revenues if it is de 
wise, otherwise from the sale of bonds. The essential thing is | 
the work should go forward under the best possible plan and wit! 
least possible delay. The time for playing with our waterws)s 
past. The country demands results. 


Moreover, the National City Bank of New York, the mesi 
powerful financial institution in the Union, in its circular 0! 
January 1, 1908, seems to regard a bond issue for puliv 
improvements with much favor. It says: 


In any discussion of the possibilities even of further large issues 
of Government bonds during, say, the next ten years, it is of intors! 
to note that the high point of the national interest-bearing de!)' $ 
reached in August, 1865, when it stood at somer 2,800,000,000 
the pulation was 34,000,000. To-day it is $910,000,000 and 
population 87,000,000. 

During the period 1880 to 1890 the interest-bearing public de! 
reduced one thousand millions, a reduction 2 voluntary taxation in 
single decade, as declared by the authorities charge of the censis « 
1890, without parallel in the world’s history. It is the opinion of | 
now living who have had most to do with government issues si: 
civil war that this country could support with ease a public (: 
five thousand millions. It is also believed that in view of the |! 
use which banks in the future will be able to make of govern 
bonds—and they are the ealy market for the 2 per cent issues, |» 
of the advantage which the latter possess as security for national | 
circulation—the people of the country, the investing public, mu 
looked to as the purchasers to any great extent of government 
This being true, it may fairly be predicted that the government 
of the future, if any general plan of providing funds for perm 
undertakings is adopted, must be treated on an investment bas'- 
must bear a rate of interest not less than 3 per cent per annum. 


And let me again repeat that while the friends of water ))* 
are advocating an authorized bond issue of $500,000,000 (5 
do not ask the immediate issuance of these bonds, but +)" 
cifically state that they should be sold from time to tine. | 
such quantities as may be necessary, and they suggest |)'' 
$50,000,000 a year is as nfuch as could be wisely expended «¢ 
the present time. 








| 
: 
: 











So many comparisons between rairloads and waterways have 
been made in this speech that-I deem it proper before closing 
to offer some general suggestions on the subject of transporta- 
tion. 

In my judgment, there should be no rivalry or animosity be- 
tween water and rail. The three systems—highways, railways, 
and waterways—should be complements and helpers each of the 
other. The more perfect a country’s highways the denser 
pecomes its population, the greater its general prosperity, the 
cheaper its transportation charges, the larger its volume of 
internal and foreign commerce, and consequently the better 
business for steam cars and steamboats. In like manner, where 
waterways are well improved and much used to carry the heavy 
low-class, bulky articles, such as ore, coal, steel, iron, stone, 
prick, agricultural products, logs, and lumber, the more pros- 
perous are the adjacent railroads. 

These articles are too low priced to stand a heavy freight 
charge, and in many cases they are hauled by the railroads 
without profit and to the serious detriment of high-class freight 
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Ocean Mail. 
SPEECH 


OF 
- rT xAT ra Y 
HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 

On the bill (S. 28) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An 
act to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce.” 

Mr. HINSHAW said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This measure which we have before us to-day 
is the latest of a series of unsuccessful efforts at appropriating 


| from the Treasury sums of money to be donated to certain lines 


| American flag. 


on which there is a good profit. This is well illustrated by the | 


roads paralleling Long Island Sound, the Hudson River and 
Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes. On these water courses there 
is an enormous commerce, and yet the adjacent railroads do a 
large and very profitable business, being among the very best 
roads in the Union. Railroads often haul crude material with- 
out profit, and sometimes at a loss, in order to get the return 
haul of manufactured articles. Waterways can handle the raw 
material at a good profit, and the result is a benefit to both. I 
believe that the proper improvement of any river or water course 
in the Union, while it will greatly cheapen the carriage of low- 
class freights in its vicinity, will result in such an increase of 
population and general business as to benefit rather than injure 


the railroad; and, in my judgment, it would be a shortsighted | 


policy for railroads to oppose the improvement of our water- 
ways. 

I do not know what position is taken on this subject by aver- 
age railroad men, but some of their most progressive and en- 
lightened thinkers, among whom I may mention Messrs. Shonts, 
Stevens, Yoakum, Finley, and Hill, have within the past year in 
publie utterances declared themselves in favor of a liberal, com- 
prehensive waterway policy, especially for the improvement of 
great trunk lines, such as would be provided if the Mississippi 
River and its principal tributaries were made to do their full 
duty and the Lakes were connected with the Gulf. 

I strongly advocate active cooperation instead of unfriendly 
competition between railways and waterways., Let them work 
earnestly together for the complete and thorough development 
of our country along the broadest, most unselfish lines, and the 
result is bound to be very beneficial to both. In my judgment, 
any other policy on the part of the railroads will be fraught 
with disaster to them and danger to the Republic. They are 
mighty forces, and some of their friends regard them as irre- 
sistible, but I wish to remind these enthusiasts that noth- 
ing can stem the torrent of aroused public opinion. For 
several years loud mutterings have been heard throughout the 
land, and in some States antirail legislation has become so 
repressive as to make railroad investments unattractive, to say 
the least. 

If most traffic is driven from the waters by railroad rates so 
low at river points as to involve loss to the boats and also to the 
railroads, which the latter recoup by heavy charges at interior 
points away from the water, and if practically all the terminal 
facilities along our water courses are acquired and operated by 
the railroads in their own selfish interest and against that of 
the waterways, as is said to be true of very many places, who 
can foretell what the future will bring forth. In Germany, 
which is thought’ by some to be the wisest nation on the globe, 
most railroads are owned by the Government, and discriminat- 
ing rates against river traffic are prohibited. I would regret 
to see such a state of things in our great free Republic. I am a 
strong believer in a fair field and no special favors. I believe 
firmly in reasonable, necessary regulation and control of all 
transportation agencies, water as well as rail, but I deprecate 
unwarranted interference with either, and sincerely hope that 
the day is yet far distant when our Government will assume 
either actual or practical ownership of our railroads. 


the friends S these three great agencies to unite their forces 
re 


the near future this end, so devoutly wished by 
every citizen of the Republic. 





of steamships with a view to encouraging shipping under the 
Let the contentions of the advocates of this 
legislation be granted; let it be admitted that our merchant 
marine has fallen into a decline; that, outside of our coastwise 
trade, the American flag is but seldom seen upon the waters of 
the world, and still we can find no logical reason why this par- 
ticular remedy should be devised. If, after all the thought 
and effort that has been spent upon this subject, no remedy 
other than a direct gift of the public money to a private busi- 
ness can be found, then indeed are we in a bad way. 

There were years when our shipping went into far places and 
the natives of alien lands looked upon our flag, floating from 
many masts. Those were small days, when capital was not con- 
centrated into great accumulations and only a moderate return 
was expected from its investment. They were the days of the 
wooden ship and hand labor. Individual initiative and personal 
effort were large factors in the equation. Our unexhausted 
forests stretched over uncounted miles of virgin land, affording 
a cheap material of construction, and the virile strength and 
indefatigable ingenuity of the American made the most of the 
opportunity that then offered. Then the age of steel and steam 
came, and the trade of seafaring required a constantly decreas- 
ing degree of personal skill. The personal ingenuity of the 
Yankee became less necessary and the cheaply bought muscle of 
the Italian took its place. Machinery played a larger part in the 
manufacture of ships than before and such labor as was neces- 
sary was to be had at a lower price in Europe than America, 
Europe became able to build ships cheaper than America. 

Still, the operation of American-built ships was not unprofit- 
able, but a great era of industrial development came over the 
country. Railroads were threaded across the continent and the 
results from the investment of capital ascended from compara- 
tive to superlative. To supply the wants of a growing people 
factories came into being all over the land, and their success 
was tremendous, both through the proper returns of industry 
and through the less commendable realizations of stock inflation 
and manipulation. Shipping was unprofitable only in a com- 
parative degree, and capital sought the region of greatest re- 
turn. Shipping declined, while other lines of industry advanced 
to a degree before unequaled. Those who still remained in the 
shipping business, dissatisfied with their moderate profits, es- 
teemed that the National Treasury afforded an easy relief from 
a situation which had been forced upon them by economic condi- 
tions. So they came before the National Congress, holding out 
begging hands, asking for alms. 

I do not believe in paying the public money out for the idle 
pleasure of having alien peoples gaze upon our flag as it flies 
from tramp steamers or ocean liners. I do not believe in foist- 
ing upon our posterity industrial invalids that will require their 
constant maintenance and care. I do not believe that we can 
look into the past and stay the operation of industrial laws by 
act of Congress. I do not believe in giving away the public 
money to private individuals in order that they may embark in 
an unprofitable business. I believe in each man fighting his own 
battle and each industry doing the same. I believe that when 
the exploitation of our undeveloped resources is completed, and 
no new fields await idle capital, it will revert to the moderate 
and safe return that international shipping affords. 

They have said that our flag is vanishing from the seas, and 
it is true. But that flag does not honor the breeze in which it 
floats when it must be paid to appear there. The flag should 
be carried for honor and not for hire. 

They have said that the splendid fleet that we saw steam 
into Hampton Roads the other day from its tour around the 
world was supplied with coal from colliers carrying foreign 
standards, and sentimentalists have lifed eyes to heaven, wept 
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pious tears, and held out hands supplicating for dole. 


But no 
one denies that our Treasury is the more prosperous because of 
it and our prestige abroad increased in spite of it. 

To-day the demands upon the public funds are appalling. 
We have passed the time of the billion-dollar Congress and reached 


that of the billion-dollar session. In the session just ending 
we have expended more than one thousand millions for public 
purposes, and it has taken heroic self-restraint to keep from 
spending more. The pressure upon us from all quarters is con- 
stant and increasing. The public revenues are falling behind 
the expenditures and a deficit faces us. We must reduce rather 
than increase our expenditures. But where can we do it? 
Can we cut down the millions that we have spent this year for 
the Panama Canal when its construction is demanded by the 
united voice of our people? Can we eliminate the $101,000,000 
that we have spent this year for the army and the $136,000,000 
for the navy and leave ourselves and our possessions at the 
mercy of raider nations? Or cripple or abolish the postal serv- 
ice by saving the $235,000,000 that have been spent for its main- 
tenance? Or shall we keep in the Treasury the $161,000,000 
that we have appropriated for pensions and leave the brave de- 
fenders of our country to die in want? Or yet cripple the 
Indian, Public Land, and Forest services, or destroy the irriga- 
tion work in arid lands by decreasing expenditure? 

Nor will anyone suggest that we abolish the Department 
of Justice and leave the criminal to go unintimidated. And 
who would be so lacking in discernment as to desire to limit the 
activity of the Department of Agriculture, upon which we have 
spent twelve millions, and have it cease its splendid work for 
the increased productivity of agricultural lands? Nor can we 
recall our ambassadors and consuls and restrain the work of 
our State Department without serious injury to our political 
and industrial standing. The demands upon us are so great 
and the activities of the Government are so many that this 
great expenditure can scarcely be avoided. 

We have now pressing upon us the demand for the establish- 
ment of the great Appalachian forest reserve, which will re- 
quire twenty millions in the course of a few years, and which, 
by reason of the great benefits to be derived from it, we would 
establish immediately were the money to be had. Also the 
inland waterways will require five hundred millions, and pos- 
sibly much more, for which bonds are urged, to be brought to 
a proper state of operation. This would be a worthy work if 
the money could be spared. Where shall we go for more money? 
Our revenues are decreasing from internal revenue by reason 
of the spread of prohibition territory. We are about to revise 
and reduce the tariff schedules, which may further diminish 
the public income. We must seek new fields of revenue, such 
as inheritance and income taxes, and until these are established 
as constitutional and their degree of productivity shown proj- 
ects such as these must wait. 

The subsidizing of thése particular vessels would not ma- 
terially increase our merchant marine. It certainly would not 
induce other vessels not subsidized to run. It is a bad precedent 
and practice. It is but an entering wedge for larger appropria- 
tions, as its advocates admit. It has upon it the taint of fraud. 

The hand is the hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 


In case of war, how could we get our navy from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 
Foreign ships could not in time of war carry coal for our battle-ship fleet. 
Sufficient American vessels for this purpose do not exist. 


ee - 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or RepresentArIves, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the bill (S. 28) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act 
to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and for- 
eign ports and to promote commerce.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the short time I shall speak it is impossible 
for me to enter into a- general discussion of this subject. I 
shall therefore discuss briefly two propositions: 

1. Our condition on the Pacific Ocean in case of war. 

2. The policy of free ships. 

To-day not a single American vessel goes regularly to the 
Philippine Islands. Our mails, our supplies, our ammunition, 


and even our troops are now being sent to those islands in 
Japanese ships. 


We have a naval station at Samoa. We can communicate 
with that station only by foreign vessels. Within three years 
the number of American vessels on the Vacific has decrease 
from 15 to 6. 

A few days ago our fleet, after encircling the globe, once 
more reached the home port. That trip marks an epoch in our 
history. In many respects it has been a great achievement, 
It has demonstrated the fitness of our naval vessels, the e({)j 
ciency of our crews, the ability of our officers. The America; 
people welcomed it with enthusiasm and patriotic demonstr; 
tions. It is not my purpose to criticise or to play the part . 
the prophet of evil, but it seems to me that it is especially fittin. 
at this time to call to the attention of the American people so.) 
facts and to ask them this question: Of what real value is 
this great navy, of which we are so proud and which has es; 
us so much? What would it accomplish in time of war? |; 
hind and before and with this great battle-ship fleet on its 
trip around the world was a great squadron of merchant yes 
sels furnishing it with its vital force—coal. 

In this collection of vessels was seen the flag of every nay:\! 
power upon earth, of every nation beneath the sun that pretends 
to be a first-class power except the one represented by the 
Stars and Stripes. Without the use of these foreign ships 
carry the coal, the trip of our battle-ship fleet could never hay» 
been made. Yet every one of these vessels at the very moment 
of a declaration of hostilities must have left our fleet where ji: 
was. Then this mighty squadron could not have proceeded 0) 
its way nor returned home. We do not have sufficient Ameri 
can vessels that we could have sent to its relief. 

We talk of this trip of our navy as showing our power. I! 
only demonstrated our weakness. Instead of displaying . 
glory, it advertised our shame. There is not a naval official nor 
an American citizen who has given this matter attention bu! 
feels just a little easier that our fleet is once more within 1), 
shadow of our own shores. If it ever makes this trip ag:iy, 
as we trust it may, let us hope that Congress, by its crimina! 
stupidity, will not place its safety in the keeping of othe 
nations. 

As one man from the Pacific coast, I do not believe that we 
are threatened with war from Japan. [Applause.] Not 10 pe 
cent of the people of the Pacific coast approve of the actions of 
some of the members of the legislatures of California and 
Nevada. Most of this agitation is the sensational mouthing of 
irresponsible demagogues. Everyone on the Pacific coast recos 
nizes the fact that the coming of Japanese into this country 
must be regulated, controlled, and restricted. Japan herself 
recognizes this fact. She says she is attempting to restrict their 
coming into this country. We believe that she is acting 
good faith. We believe that the number of Japanese in 1 
country is less than it was a year ago. I see no cause for wir. 
I see every reason for peace. I believe and hope that the 
friendship that has existed between this country and J) 
from the time she first entered upon her wonderful career 
a nation will endure. While I can see no indication of wir, 
yet if, unhappily, it should come, then I want my country to be 
prepared. [Applause.] Those who think that Japan woul : 
declare war if she received what she considered sufficient provo- 
cation or who think she has not the financial ability to carry on 
a war, have read the history of that marvelous nation to little 
purpose. 

In what condition would we be to-day in case of war on the 
Pacific, with our battle-ship fleet on the Atlantic? If that war 
was with Japan, she could within thirty days place 250), 
troops in the Philippines, 100,000 in Hawaii. In that time we 
could not get 10,000 troops ready to be embarked on the Paci!) 
coast. If we had the troops, we have no transports to carr) 
them. If we had the transports to carry them, we would 1! 
dare attempt to take them to our island possessions, havii¢ 
nothing but cruisers to meet the battle ships of the Japanese. 
Japan has 560 vessels fit for transports. We have only ° 
merchant vessels running on the Pacific and 4 or 5 old, anti 
quated government transports. Japan has under construction 
more than 50 ocean-going vessels. In all the United Stites 
there is not one, and has not been for more than six ye's. 
Japan can easily carry 200,000 troops at one time. On the 
Pacific we could not carry more than 10,000. We could 1" 
place 50,000 troops in the Philippines in two years. Alicr 
seizing the Philippines and Hawaii, Japan could strike the !'\- 
cific coast. She could convoy with her entire squadron of }:'''< 
ships a fleet of transports carrying soldiers and supplies (0 '!'° 
very wharves of Bellingham without coming within 15 miles 0! 
one of our guns. She could then seize the great transcontinen'*! 
railway lines, the cities of Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, Taco. 
and Portland. She would then possess the entire Northwest, °" 
empire in extent and one of the most productive portions of tle 
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earth upon which to live. We are told with great assurance | ships were given to the American owner, he could not run them. 
that Japan would never come to the Pacific coast, but no reason The advocates of free ships can not give the name of a single 
for such statement has ever been discovered outside of the | responsible man, of a single responsible firm in America that 
imaginations of those giving it. | will agree to purchase a foreign ship and run it in the foreign 
After doing all this Japan would still have at least two | trade under the American flag if given the opportunity; not one. 
months in which to ravage the Pacific coast and to prepare to No man can name a single American who owns or who has an 
meet our battle-ship fleet from the Atlantic before it could ar- | interest in a foreign ship that if given the opportunity would 
rive. That our army would be utterly useless in such a con- | place that ship under the American flag and run it in the deep- 
flict is admitted by all, except possibly to repel an attack on our | S€@ trade; not one. This challenge has been made publicly ‘in 
Pacific coast. In such a war our only hope would be our navy | every important port of the United States repeatedly during the 
now on the Atlantic. Could this squadron of battle ships come | last five years, and no man has dared deny it and no man will 
to our relief? If so, how? In time of peace it had to employ | Coutradict it to-day. On the contrary, practically. every ship- 
foreign ships to carry the coal before it could come from the ping firm of importance in America has been asked this direct 
Atlantic. In time of war this could not be done. We could not | question by the Merchant Marine Commission, of which I had 
secure foreign ships for this purpose—international law and | the honor of being a member: “If given the opportunity, would 
the rules of war do not permit it. A sufficient number of Amer- | you purchase a foreign ship and run it in the foreign trade 
ican ships do not exist. How is our fleet to be supplied with | under the American flag?” And every one of them has answered 
coal? “No.” In view of these indisputable facts it is hard to treat 
So I ask again this question: Of what real value is the mag- | with patience the attempt to revive the old theory of free ships. 
nificent navy except for show and parade? If war was declared | It can have but one effect, and that is a tendency to defeat any 
to-day on the Pacific, of what real value would our navy be? | legislation of real advantage to our merchant marine. The 
How could it leave the port where a few days ago it received theory of free ships was fathered by the foreign steamship 
the homage of the American people? If you think this a sensa-| lobby in this country, and foreign steamship interests have 
tional statement, talk with the Secretary of the Navy, talk | spent millions to promulgate it throughout this Nation. They 
with Admiral Dewey, talk with our naval officers, talk with | have been so anxious to impress upon Congress this theory that 
those who know the facts. Yet, it would not cost annually half | they have their ageuts here in the Capitol advocating it to-day. 
the sum sufficient to build a modern battle ship to supply us This theory is so dear to foreign interests that their representa- 
with an efficient auxiliary for our navy. How can we, the rep- | tives have repeatedly had the insulting audacity to appear 
resentatives of the American people, explain to the country our | before the committees of Congress to urge its adoption. 
stupidity, our criminal negligence, in this matter? Ask those Remember this, that no American shipowners and no man 
gentlemen who are willing to spend more than $130,000,000 | representing American shipping interests has ever appeared 
annually for a navy and yet refuse to give anything for an aux- | before Congress or before any of its committees and advocated 
iliary, the lack of which renders our magnificent navy utterly | free ships—not one. And no American shipowner, and no man 
useless. interested in American shipping, and no man who has gven this 
Russia and the United States are the only nations on the | question even superficial study that is a friend of American 
earth that have committed the colossal folly of building a great | shipping interests to-day advocates free ships as a remedy for 
navy without at the same time building a merchant marine as | our present condition. This may sound like a strong statement, 
an auxiliary from which colliers could be had and crews for the | but it is absolutely true and is said advisedly after a careful 
naval vessels furnished. The sunken and captured vessels of | study of this question for more than five years. If those who 
Russia tell in graphic story her irretrievable mistake. Shall it | really believe that a free-ship policy would have any effect to 
take the terrible experience of war to teach us the same lesson? | change present conditions would look at the action of Congress 
FREER SHIPS. | within the last year they would be undeceived. We have prac- 

Every time the question of doing something to assist our | tically “free ships” in this country to-day. Any reputable citi- 
merchant marine comes up for consideration in Congress some | Ze can, without cost and without price and without difficulty, 
one, either through ignorance of existing conditions or in order | set the American flag to-day to place on any ship, wherever 
to help foreign shipping interests, advocates what is known as built, to run in the foreign trade. Every man in America inter- 
“free ships.” I make this statement advis dly, for no friend of | ested in shipping knows this to be true. Last year a friend of 
American shipping who knows the facts as they exist now be- | mine desired to get the flag for this purpose. I introduced a 
lieves that free ships would have any tendency to build up | bill giving it to him. It was reported unanimously by the com- 
our merchant marine. This policy of free ships, I repeat, is | mittee, passed the House unanimously, passed the Senate unani- 
to-day urged only by the enemies of American shipping or by | mously, and is now a law. It was H. R. 25437, Pifty-ninth 
those who have not studied the question and acquainted them- | Congress, second session, and is now act 231 of that Congress, 
selves with the facts. From this conclusion there can be no | I repeat, we have practically “free ships” in this country now, 
escape, because the whole free-ship argument, as favored by | #25 40y man can get the flag for a foreign-built ship now with- 
its advocates themselves, is that if you will permit American | Out difficulty and without expense to run in the foreign trade. 
citizens they will buy foreign-built ships and run them under | If he will not do it now, upon what theory can it be urged that 
the American flag in the foreign trade. Nothing can be farther | he would take advantage of a free-ship law? The gentleman from 
from the truth. Recent events have most forcibly demonstrated | Ohio [Mr. Burton] a few minutes ago spoke in favor of the free- 
this. On the Pacific Ocean the three great vessels of the | Ship policy and advocated a change of our navigation laws. The 
Oceanic Line, although receiving a small subsidy from the | difficulty with many who talk free ships is that they are not 
Government, were discontinued. They were losing money every entirely frank. What they mean is not “ free ships,” but “ free 
day. The Boston Tow Boat Company vessels were compelled | labor.” What they mean is that they want the right to employ 
to stop running. The vessels of the Boston Steamship Company the cheap pauper labor of Europe and Asia in the running of 
were driven out of business a few weeks ago, and have been sold | our ships. The cost of the ship is but one handicap, and not by 
to the Government. Within the last few days the Kroonland | any means the greatest, under which the American ship labors. 
and the Finland, on the Atlantic Ocean, have pulled down | The greatest disadvantage of the American ship is the cost of 
the Stars and Stripes and taken the flag of Belgium. Do you | Operating it. This cost is from 25 to 75 per cent more than 
suppose that any of these vessels would have stopped running | that of the foreign ship, and this additional cost is almost 
if it had been profitable for them to continue? Does anyone exactly measured by the difference in the wage scale and the 
suppose that it was other than necessity that caused the Kroon- bill of fare on the American ship and the foreign ship. 
land and Finland to take down the flag of a great country like Do the free-ship advocates who talk so clamorously of chang- 
ours and adopt the flag of a third-class power like Belgium? | ing our navigation laws wish to reduce the wages of the Ameri- 
All these American vessels that have just recently been driven | can sailor? Do they want him to have poorer food? If not, do 
out of business were on regular lines. They had established | they want his quarters reduced? If not, then, do they want 
business. That there was business to be done by these lines is | American ships officered by foreigners? These changes, and 
demonstrated by the fact that each of them has been replaced by | these alone, are the only ones that would remedy what the free- 
foreign lines, ship advocates call our “ antiquated navigation laws.” But in- 
Now, if the American shipowners could not run these ships | stead of coming out in the open and admitting these facts, the 
which they already had, which they already owned on estab- | free-ship advocates simply devote themselves to a general de- 
lished lines with established business, would they buy foreign | nunciation of our navigation laws. Their denunciation “ is 
ships if given the opportunity and attempt to run them? It | full of sound and fury, signifying nothing” The other handicap 
Seems to me beyond comprehension how even the most stupid | of American ships, besides first cost and the cost of operation, 
can contend that any American citizen would purchase a ship | is the subsidies paid by other nations. Even a free-ship adyo- 
abroad, whatever the price might be, and run it at a profit, | cate would hardly argue that this handicap can be remedied 
when he can not run the vessel which he already owns. If! by an adoption of their theory. 
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But suppose by removing the restrictions now imposed by our 
navigation law we could place upon the ocean a great fleet of 
ships flying the American flag, of what benefit would it be? It 
would not build up a single shipyard. It would not give em- 
ployment to a single American. It would not give a dollar to 
American labor. Being bought abroad, these vessels would of 
course be repaired abroad. They would employ in all things 
foreign cheap labor. They would be officered by foreigners 
trained in foreign countries; manned by half-fed sailors born 
in foreign lands. We would have a ship American in nothing 
but the gold that represented its first cost. In time of war we 
could not use such ships, and the men and officers we had paid 
and trained would probably be with the enemy. Of what use 
would such a fleet of vessels be? Here is a picture to arouse 
the enthusiasm, to appeal to American pride and patriotism. 
It would be just as useful to the country, and much cheaper 
and more creditable to us as a country, to hire foreign ships 
to display the American flag as a paid advertisement in the 
different ports of the world, in order that the people of the earth 
might know that it existed. But if foreign-built ships would 
answer every purpose for carrying our trade in peace and pro- 
tecting us in war, the purchase of them would be most objec- 
tionable. The labor of America should do America’s work. 
It is one of the highest purposes of the Government to give its 
work and its wages to its own. Our ships should be built in 
American yards by American labor and paid American wages. 
They should be commanded by American officers and manned 
by American seamen. 

A few days ago my distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KisTerMANN] gave utterance to a remarkable misstate- 
ment of facts which he has labeled “A speech for free ships.” 
The falsity of the arguments made in his speech is only equaled 
by the serene assurance with which they were uttered. He 
repeated them again ‘o-day. The most astonishing thing 
about the gentleman’s performance was that he actually seemed 
to believe his own statements. He said a few moments ago 
that he had given this question much study. With all due 
deference to the gentleman, one would never suspect it from 
reading his speech. His speech has caused an exclamation of 
delight from every foreign shipowner in America. Foreign 
shipping interests are striving to give wide publicity to the 
fact that a Congressman has favored “free ships,” but they 
show a wise precaution about quoting his figures and state- 
ments. For an utter disregard for facts, for misstatements of 
history, for the lack of knowledge of our navigation laws, this 
speech certainly was a masterpiece. If any evidence was 
needed to convince this House or the country that my “ fresh- 
water” friend, or rather, to be more accurate, my “no-water” 
friend, from the State of Wisconsin was upon unfamiliar 
“ground,” when he talks about any matter relating to water, 
this speech has demonstrated it. In fact, my friend from Wis- 
consin would not have been more at a loss, or less familiar 
with the facts, or more reckless in his statements, or more ab- 
surd in his conclusions if he had made an attempt to speak 
in favor of prohibition. Let me advise my friend that he 
should be as cautious about taking to water as he is in taking 
water. It is hard to answer a joke, especially when it is per- 
petrated seriously as a sermon. A few samples of the real 
funny things in this speech, however, might be worthy of re- 
membrance. For instance, he names a number of companies 
that he believes would place their vessels under the American 
flag if they could get an American register and run them in 
the foreign trade. It may interest the gentleman to know that 
these identical firms which he named had already been asked 
by the Merchant Marine Commission this very question, and 
each one of them has stated that they would not take the 
American flag if offered to them and place it upon their vessels 
and continue to run them in the deep-sea trade. This is the 
answer of the men who know, who own the ships, against the 
man who does not know. The answer of these men to this 
identical question can be found in the published hearings of 
the Merchant Marine Commission, which is easily accessible 
to anyone. 

Again, he says that from the time of the adoption by Great 
Britain of the free-ship policy dates the restoration of the 
British flag to the command of the seas. Yet at the date 
Great Britain adopted the free-ship policy she commanded the 
seas more thoroughly than she does to-day. In years prior to 
that time, when America was her dangerous rival, she refused 
to permit her subjects to buy an American ship. When Eng- 
land adopted the free-ship policy she stood first in tonnage 
of all the nations of the world, and we stood second. She then 
had 5,710,000 tons, practically all in foreign trade. We had 
only 1,585,000 tons in the deep-sea trade. This shows how the 
free-ship policy placed the British flag on the seas. Britain 
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was at the time of its adoption three times stronger than any 
other nation. She no longer desired to buy ships; she could 
afford to adopt the free-ship policy. She desired to be consistent 
in appearance; she had ships to sell, and not until then did she 
adopt the policy. The statement of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin as to the effect of the free-ship policy of Germany is 
equally erroneous. It seems to me that the gentleman should 
have made no mistake, especially in stating the history of Ger- 
many. Subsidies adopted under the direction of the great 
Bismarck are what have built up the merchant marine of Ger- 
many. Under the free-ship policy the German merchant marine 
increased in the eight years immediately prior to the adoption 
of the subsidy plan only 145,000 tons. Her shipbuilding during 
that period was practically dead. Under the system of subsidies 
as advocated and established by Bismarck her merchant ma- 
rine has grown from less than 1,250,000 tons to more than 
4,000,000 tons, while her shipyards are in a most prosperous 
condition. 

Again, the gentleman says that the French merchant marine 
under a heavy system of subsidy is every year losing’ ground. 
This is a most amazing piece of history that will certainly as- 
tonish the people of that Republic. According to official figures, 
the merchant marine of France has doubled within the last 
twenty-five years. In 1881 France had 914,000 tons. To-day 
she has 1,952,000 tons. This shows her increase under subsidy. 
Under a free-ship policy her tonnage for the eleven years ii- 
mediately prior to the adoption of the subsidy system decreased 
158,000 tons. This illustrates how subsidy has destroyed and 
free ships built up the French merchant marine. You would 
have thought that the gentleman would at least occasionally 
have hit the facts, but not so. In not a single illustration that 
he gives do figures or history bear out his assertions. 

Take one more case. He says that Italy under a system of 
subsidy is finding great trouble to hold her own even on her own 
ground—the Mediterranean. Here again he must have con- 
sulted the same source of information that he did in regard to 
England, to Germany, and to France. The merchant marine 
of Italy is increasing with rapid strides. It now has a tonnage 
of 1,340,000 tons. Not only is Italy holding her own on the 
Mediterranean, but recently she has established lines across 
the North Atlantic to this country. Italy, like every other 
nation on earth that has ever tried it, made a costly failure 
under the free-ship policy. 

Just one more misstatement, for if I contradict them al! I 
would have to contradict every material fact in his entire 
speech. He says that— 

Not one dollar extra, however, is paid to the British ships to and 
from South America. Therefore, American ships wishing to engage in 
commerce with the South American countries are at no disadvantage, 
for there are no British ships enjoying subsidies to compete with. 

It is hard to find excuse for this statement. It is hard to 
believe that it was not intentionally misleading. It is well 
known to-day that our mails in order to reach South America 
must first go to Europe; from Europe to South American des- 
tinations; that the American merchant to-day who wishes to 
send an article to South America, if he wishes prompt delivery, 
must send it twice across the Atlantic Ocean in the same way 
in a foreign ship. It is also within the knowledge of everyoue 
who has cared to inform himself that the two principal British 
lines to South America receive a heavy subsidy, as do all otler 
mail subsidies under the British flag. Every British mail line 
is now and always has been subsidized. A little inquiry at 
the office of the Commissioner of Navigation would have shown 
the gentleman from Wisconsin how utterly without foundation 
are all these many statements which he has made. 

Such perversion of the facts, however, are absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain an argument in favor of free ships. Of course 
I will not undertake to say where the gentleman from \\is- 
consin got his vast fund of misinformation, but his statements 
have a most familiar sound. They are the same that the for- 
eign steamship combines have made in this country for many 
years. I have heard them repeatedly made many times before 
my committee and before the Merchant Marine Commission |y 
agents of foreign steamship companies. Herr Ballin, the director- 
general of the Hamburg-American Company, and the heii 
of the great combine of vessels upon the Atlantic Ocean that is 
preying upon our commerce between this country and Europe 
and between this country and South America, could not have 
been better pleased with the statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KtsrermMann] if he had written his speech for 
him. As I have stated, I have heard the statements of the <en- 
tleman from Wisconsin given many times by men representing 
foreign ships, but to him belongs the distinction of being the 
only American citizen, so far as my knowledge goes, that bas 
ever made them. 
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In order to stow in detail the errors, the misstatements, the 
tota! disregard of the facts, and the absurdity of his conclusion, 
I will insert in the Recorp an answer to the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KisterMann], written by Mr. W. L. 
Marvin, who was the secretary of the Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion, and who has as wide and as accurate information upon this 
question as any man in America. I will also insert an editorial 
from the Chicago Inter Ocean. The facts are that every nation 
in the world to-day that has a merchant marine worthy of the 
name has built it up by a system of subsidies. No nation has 
ever tried the free-ship policy but what it has failed. If the 
United States is to build up its merchant marine, she must do it 
in the way that every other nation has done it. She must adopt 
the method that every other nation has used to achieve success. 
We are the greatest Nation in the world; we have the greatest 
commerce in the world. We are the wealthiest Nation in the 
world. We can afford to pay the greatest subsidy of any nation 
of the world. It is certainly worth as much to this Nation to 
keep our flag upon the ocean as it is to other nations to keep it off 
of the ocean, And I know that I voice the sentiment of the vast | 
majority of the American people when I say that they are will- | 
ing to pay a subsidy, however great it may be, sufficient to once 
more place our flag upon the ocean. 


The American people are willing to pay a subsidy, however 
great, sufficient to furnish us with a naval auxiliary and to | 
build American ships in American yards, by American labor, 
to carry American commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. Marvin's statement is as follows: 


On coueety 26 last the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KUSTERMANN] | 
spoke in the House in advocacy of what is known as the “ free-ship bill,” 
introduced by him in the previous month and referred to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The main provision of this bill 
was an offer of free registry under the American flag to foreign-built 
ships owned to a proportion of at least 60 per cent by American citizens 
and enfployed in the foreign trade of the United States. 

This bill involves a departure from an old and prudent American 
policy, a departure which, though often advocated, has never yet been 
approved by Congress. It may be said in all truth and without dis- 
courtesy that for several years past when a free-ship policy has been ad- 
vocated it has usually been by a gentleman from the far interior of the 
country and new to the business of the House. S 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, in advocating his bill, appealed to the 
example of Great Britain and Germany, saying: 

“Fifty years ago the British navigation laws were as restricted as 
those of the United States to-day. A few years later the laws were 
repealed and freedom was given her citizens to buy ships anywhere | 
and have them registered under the British flag. From that time dates 
the restoration of the British flag to the command of the seas. 

“Some thirty years ago Germany followed the example of Great Brit- 
ain and gave her citizens the right to buy ships oupwhere in the world | 
and place them under the German flag, and this continues to be Ger- | 
many's policy to-day. 

“It has resulted in Germany having the second largest merchant ma- 
rine in the world.” 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin is very seriously and fundamen- 
tally mistaken in both of these historical statements. Great Britain 
owes nothing and German caer little to the policy of free ships. 

All through the years of the first half of the last century, when Amer- 
ican wooden-ship building under the influence of the protection of our 
discriminating and tonnage taxes was at its highest fame, Great Britain 
refused to allow her subjects to buy the celebrated American ships. She 
insisted upon building her ships at home even under many disadvan- 
tages, but she did protect and encourage her ocean-carrying trade by 
elaborate and rigid laws, some of them dating back to the days of Crom- 





ell. 

In 1839 the British Government, despairing of success in wooden-ship 
building and sail-ship building as against America, resolved to create a 
steam merchant fleet, and sent the first subsidized steamship of the Cunard 
Line across the Atiantic Ocean. At that time every packet line in the 
Atlantic service flew the American flag. The original British Cunard 
subsidy of $425,000 was gradually increased to $850,000 a year, and step 
by step the subsidized British steamships—subsidized for carrying the 
mails—began to drive the American packets and clippers from the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Seeing her success, Great Britain granted other subsidies. She gave 
the Royal Mail Company $1,350,000 a year for a regular service to the 
West Indies and South America. She created another South American 
line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, to the west coast by the 
grant of another subsidy. She gave $1,200,000 a year to the Peninsular 
and Oriental for a line to the Far East. She granted even more sub- 
sidies and extended her steamship lines in all directions. At this period 
nearly every ocean steamship under the British flag was receiving the 
mail pay or bounty of the Government. 

Steamship-build ng yards, engine-building yards, iron-ship Lage 
yards, under the stimulus of these lavish subsidies, were rising up al 
around the coasts of the United Kingdom. These subsidies, amounting 
to $300,000,000 in fifty or sixty years, gave Great Britain a long lead in 
steamship building and eve building over all of her competitors. 
a subsidies practically killed ocean-ship building on the continent of 

ope. 

It was under these conditions, with the steamship coming forward, 
the iron ship coming forward, that the British Government in 1849 re- 

led that navigation law that forbade British subjects to own foreign- 

iit vessels. It was a perfectly safe procedure, because British yards, 
under the fostering of subsidies, were then constructing the steamships 
and iron — that everybody knew were destined to be the ocean ship- 
ping of the future. But, as a matter of fact, the powerful British in- 
surance ly of Lioyds nullified this free-ship act of Parliament 
and did not a it to take effect until 1854. 

By that time the British mastery of steamship building and of iron- 
ship building Was even more -omplete than in 1849. And in 1849 Great 
Britain was quite as distinctively as she is now the undisputed mistress 
of the ocean. The gentleman from Wisconsin apparently believes that 
when this British free-ship law was passed the British mercantile ma- 











rine held an inferior position, for he declares that “ from that time dates 
the restoration of the British flag to the command of the seas.” The 
gentleman is absolutely mistaken. Ip 1850 there were 5,710,000 tons of 
shipping beneath the British flag, nearly all of it engaged in foreign com 
merce, while in that same year the United States, which held second 
place, had only 1,585,000 tons registered for foreign trade and a tonnage 
of 1,899,000 in the coastwise service. That is, in ocean shipping, In 
over-seas shipping, in 1850 Great Britain, instead of being inferior to 
us, exceeded us by more than 3 to 1. 

The growth of British ocean shipping did not begin under a free-ship 
law in 1849 or in 1854, as the gentleman from Wisconsin declares. He 
is apparently unfamiliar with the main facts of maritime history. The 
growth of British shipping began centuries before under the Cromwellian 
navigation act, the most vigorous and merciless kind of protective enact 
ment. When Great Britain in 1849 passed her free-ship law, she had 
been for two hundred years the empress of the ocean in trade as well as 
war, and this belated free-ship law had no more to do with that fact 
than the recent old-age pension acts of the British Parliament. Neither 
in 1849 nor afterwards did British merchants buy any considerable 
amount of ocean shipping abroad, except in the four years of our civil 
war, when many American-built ships were transferred to British colors 
for protection against the British-built and British-manned cruisers of 
the southern confederacy. At no time since 1849 has foreign competi- 
tion seriously menaced British shipbuilding, fostered and developed as 
that has been by $300,000,000 of British mail subsidies and the enor- 
mous construction of the British navy. 

From 1849 for thirty or forty years afterwards, British shipyards 
were so supreme in Europe, thanks to the subsidies that orlatnally cre 
ated them, that the continental governments were compelled to come to 
Great Britain even for their men-of-war. This was the condition of 
Germany in 1870, when the German Empire was founded. Then, and 
for a number of years afterwards, the German armor clads were British 
built, and even their repairs had to be made in British shipyards. Ger- 
many in those years followed a free-ship policy, not because she wished 
to but because she had to. Her people had to go to Great Britain for 
their ocean vessels, because they had no facilities for building these ves 
sels or their own men-of-war at home. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
apparently regards this as an admirable policy, but it is significant that 
the German Government tried something else just as quickly as it could. 

In 1881 Bismarck, greatest of German statesmen, came out in an 
eloquent declaration for a policy of subsidies and other forms of national 
aid to German shipping. At that time Germany had given full and 
faithful trial to the free-ship policy of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Under this free-ship policy German merchant tonnage had miserably 
languished, showing only a nominal increase from 1,098,000 in 1873 to 
1,243,000 in 1881, and German shipbuilding was practically dead. Bis- 
marck sounded a vigorous note of self-reliance. He urged that Germans 





| should learn to build their own ships and should be encouraged to 


build them, an@ that the whole power of the Empire be exerted to in- 


| crease the German mercantile marine. A great subsidy of more than 


a million dollars was promptly granted by the Reichstag to create the 
North German Lloyd Line to the East Indies. Other subsidies were 


given to establish German lines elsewhere. Above all, the Reichstag 
required that the mail-carrying ships of these new lines should be built 
in German yards, as far as possible of German material It was thus 


by sheer subsidy that Bismarck and his Government created the Ger- 
man shipyards that have built the Deutschland and other famous Ger 
man Atlantic flyers, and are constructing the monster Dreadnoughts 
for the imperial navy. The whole power of the Imperial Government 
has been and is exerted in every possible way to favor and expand the 
great German steamship.companies. The German state railways haul 
at nominal rates all material for German shipyards—a virtual bounty 
on shipbuilding—and these same state railways grant favoring rates 
on goods exported in German ships. Under a free-ship policy the Ger 
man merchant marine, as has been said, increased only from 1,098,000 
fons in 1873 to 1,243,000 tons in 1881. gut under the present im 
perial policy of subsidy to some lines, bounty and assistance to ship 
yards, discriminating rail rates on exports by German ships and im 
perial aid in many other ways too numerous and complex to be noted 
here, the German mercantile marine, one of the most elaborately pro 
tected industries in the world, has grown to a tonnage of upward of 
4,000,000. For many years the North German Lloyd has built no ships 
abroad, and a few months ago it was announced that the other great 
German company, the Hamburg-American, was no longer dependent 
upon foreign shipyards. To hold up Germany as an example of the 
benefits of a free-ship policy is a good deal like exalting America as 
an example in foreign commerce of the ancient Democratic policy of 
free trade. 

German statesmen know far better than the gentleman from Wis 
consin what maritime policy is wisest and most effective. Just about 
the time that the gentleman was delivering his free-ship speech in the 
American Congress the Reichstag was granting still another large sub 
sidy, given exclusively to German-built ships, to extend the trade and 
influence of the Empire among the islands of the Pacific Ocean, where 
American ships and American trade were once supreme. 

Manifestly, the gentleman from Wisconsin has been very seriously 
misled by those on whom he has depended for his information in re 
gard to the maritime policies of Europe. He is fundamentally wrong, 
not only as to Great Britain and Germany, but as to France and Italy, 
for he says: 

“The only two European countries that pay a subvention to their 
mail ships Sen in excess of a fair remuneration for services rendered 
are France and Italy. 

“The French merchant marine, in spite of its subsidies, is losing 
ground every year, and the subsidized Italian lines find great difficulty 
in even holding their own on the Mediterranean, their own ground, in 
competition with nonsubsidized German ships.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has been grievously imposed on by 
his informant. What he is made to say here is the very reverse of the 
actual facts. Instead of “losing ground every year,” the French met 
chant marine is rapidly advancing. Its tonnage has increased from 
914,000 tons In 1881 to 1,952,000 in 1908, or more than doubled. At 
the same time the merchant marine of Italy has been making enormous 
strides, reaching last year a tonnage of 1,540,000 Not only do Italian 
ships hold their own and more in the Mediterranean, but within two 
years two new and excellent Italian steamship services have been estab- 
lished across the north Atlantic to the port of New York. 

Both France and Italy, like Germany, long depended on a free-ship 
policy—the policy advocated for the United States by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. What was the result? The French merchant marine 
under free ships alone actualiy fell off from 1,072,000 in 1870 to 
914,000 tons in 1881, when the present French subsidy system was 
adopted. Italy had the same experience, her merchant tonnage stand- 
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Ing at only 860,000 in 1894. Free ships practically killed merchant- 
ship building in both France and Italy, and at the same time smothered 
the natural increase of the merchant marine. These are facts of his- 
torical record, set forth year by year in the annual rts of the United 
States Commissioner of Navigation and in the repo of every govern- 
ment of Europe. It is difficult to understand how facts like have 
been kept from the knowledge of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The policy of free ships which he is advocating is a policy that, tried 
by itself alone, has everywhere failed, while everywhere that it has been 
tried the policy of subsidy or subvention has succeeded. Take, for ex- 
ample, the experience of Japan. She tried free ships persistently, with 
the result that as late as 1894 she had only 200,000 tons of ocean ship- 
ping, and was practically unable to build any vessels more ambitious 
than an ancient junk. Then Japan, disheartened by the free-ship pol- 
icy, began to give subsidies to her ocean ships and Lountics to develop 
native shipyards, with the result that Japan has now created a mag- 
nificent merchant marine of 1,242,000 tons, the largest and best ships 
vf which are of Japanese construction. In advocating the antiquated 
and delusive policy of free ships the gentleman from Wisconsin is facing 
backward toward the night and not forward toward the morning. 

The gentleman is very seriously wrong in his declaration that “the 
American eens iy would not suffer by allowing American 
registry of ships in the foreign trade built or purchased in forei 
countries.”” American shipbuilding would suffer, and would presently 
destroyed, so that we should be without fucilities to construct in this 
country the battle ships needed to defend our flag against foreign ag- 
gression. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin know that all but one of 
the present first-class battle ships of the United States were built in the 
private shipyards of America, only one of our naval stations having the 
machinery to undertake this work? The relatively small demands of 
the coastwise service will not keep alive the great and costly shipyards 
2s amg for the construction of Dreadnoughts; and of these great 
ships we are authorizing only two a year, not enough in themselves to 
give the shipyards adequate employment. Our American shipyards 
have constructed not only the best battle ships in the world, but the 
best mail liners and naval auxiliaries, running on the route to Europe 
to the West Indies, and Mexico under the ocean mail law of 1891, of 
which the pending ocean mail bill is an amendment. Under our law as 
it now stands these mail liners, these naval auxiliaries, one and all 
must be American built. Under the pene? eegens’ wy the gentleman 
from Wisconsin every one of them would built in Europe or Japan, 
and built there not because materials are costlier here, for all mate- 
rials for such ships for foreign trade are on our free list, but simply 
because a skilled mechanic is compelled to work in Great Britain or 
Germany for about one-half and in Japan for about one-third of the 
wages of an American mechanic. A free-ship policy like that cham- 
ploned by the gentleman from Wisconsin would strike a terrible blow 
at American labor; and worse than that, by destroying our greatest 
ocean shipyards, would rob our Nation of the essential urces of de- 
fense. The free-ship policy of the gentleman from Wiscorsin goes much 
further in the direction of free trade than any, policy that has even 
been tried by the German Empire, further even n the policy of free- 
trade England. herself. 

“Our American law requires rightfully that American mail ships of 
our national line, built under the inspection of our Navy Department 
for auxiliary naval use in war, shall be built in American shipyards by 
American mechanics. That also is the law of —- in regard to 
the mail ships of her imperial subsidized lines, resembling the lines 
which the ocean mail bill now os before this House would estab- 
lish from our ports to South America and across the Pacific Ocean. 
This is also the policy of the British Government, which has stipulated 
in its recent mail contracts that mail-carryin British ships shall be 
‘built in the United Kingdom.’ Here is another fact of large signifi- 
cance which is apparently unknown to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

“It is difficult to understand his attitude; difficult to understand his 
assertion that the mail ships of this country are already overpaid b 
the United States. He cites the fact that the ships of the fast Ameri- 
can line to Europe receive $1.60 per pound for carrying the mails, while 
our Government pays the German steamers 44 cents. But does not the 
gentleman know that neither the German Government nor the British 
Government will pay our fast American mail —_ a single penny if it 
can be prevented, and that our American ships in trans-Atlantic com- 
merce are virtually without any revenue whatever from the Huropean 
mails? The gentleman from Wisconsin poes a very long way, a very 
long way indeed, to make out a case = mst the ships of his own flag, 
the ships of his own country. In nearly every specific statement of his 
speech he is most surprisingly wrong. He declares, for instance: 

“Not one dollar extra, however, is id to the British ships to and 
from South America. Therefore American ships wishing to engage in 
commerce with the South American countries are at no disadvantage, 
for there are no British ships enjoying subsidies to compete with.” 

The fact is that the 2 principal British mail lines to South Amer- 
ica, like the rest of the 30 British mail lines to all parts of the world, 
are and always have been generously subsidized. The Royal Mail Com- 
pany, as has been stated, was created in 1840 with a subsidy of 
$1,350,000 a year. This ss has of recent years been reduced as 
the line became firmly established in its service, exactly as our American 
protective duty on steel rails has been reduced from $28 to less than $8 
a ton as the industry became firmly established in this country. But 
the British mail lines to South America, with which American lines will 
have to compete, are still adequately supported out of the imperial 
treasury and backed by all the powers of influence of the British Gov- 
ernment. But these British mail lines run direct to South America 
from British ports. No ships comparable with them under the British 
or any other flag run from our ports to South America. The purpose 
of the present ocean mail bill is to carry the United States mails on 
reutes where no adequate facilities exist and where no first-class steam- 
ship service can be maintained without sufficient mail compensation 
from the Government. This bill applies to the long and costly routes, 
more than 4,000 miles in length, to South America and the great coun- 
tries beyond the Pacific Ocean. The conditions are exactly similar to 
those which confronted Germany when Bismarck, in 1881, advocated 
and secured a great subsidy, now $1,340,000 a year, to enable the 
North German Lloyd to create an imperial German mail steamshi 
service to the East Indies and Australia. Cost and all other condi- 
tions considered, these German ships receive a higher rate of mail pay 
than the maximum of $4 per mile proposed for 16-knot vessels in the 
pending bill. The gentleman from Wisconsin insists that the German 
mail rates are no more than adequate—and in the same speech he con- 
tends that American proposed rates of less than the German rates are 
excessive. Is the gentieman for his own country or against it? 

And what is true of our proposed American mail lines to South 
America ‘s true of the proposed lines across the Pacific Ocean. The 
rates of con:pensation in the pending bill are slightly more than the 


rates paid to British trans-Pacific steamers bg, thats Government, but 
considerably less than the rates ys by the vernment of Japan to 
the Japanese steamship lines, whose avowed purpose is to make the 
American flag a stranger on the Pacific Ocean. 

Finally, there is another point in which the 
sin has manifestly spoken without sufficient information. He presents 
a list of forei iit steamships in which American citizens have a 
partial ownership, apparently believing that if his free-ship plan were 
adopted these foreign-built vessels would be brought under the American 
flag. The gentleman apparently does not know that a very few years 
ago a commission of Capen, the Merchant Marine Commission, made 
up of five Senators and five Representatives, members of both politica! 
parties, conducted a long and patient investigation into the condition 
of American shipp in the foreign trade. is commission put the 
question squarely to the very companies and firms named by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin as ome Sea ships whether they would 
bring their foreign-built ships beneath our flag a free-ship law were 
recommended to and passed by Congress. 

Of all these concerns only one in its response to the inquiry of the 
commission expressed even a qualified willingness to put its foreign 
— under the American flag. Mr. John A. nald, of New York, de- 
scribed in the list of the gentleman from Wisconsin as operating three 
small steamers under Norwegian colors, said in specific answer to the 
inquiry of the commission, “ Whether you would, if so authorized by 
Congress, transfer your foreign-built ships to American registry to en 

age exclusively in the foreign trade, but to remain without subsidy 
ifferential duty, or any other government encouragement?” 

7. — to state on my own behalf as official president of this cou 
pany, without consulting my directors, that I would not feel inclined 
to transfer our foreign-built ships to American registry without some 
inducement for Sone so.” 

Mr. Donald added in his letter that he thought that a free-ship policy 
might be of some help in developing the merchant marine, but it is sic- 
nificant that he answered “No” to the specific question. 

The same oy, wee returned by every other firm or company, with- 
out exception. us the tleman from Wisconsin names in his list 
of American —— under foreign fi the Leyland, Red Star, and 
International Navigation companies. The American vice-president of 
these companies, now combined in the International Mercantile Marine, 
Mr. P. A. 8S. Franklin, of New York City, declared, in answering th 
commission : i 

“We could not afford to transfer any of our foreign-built ships to 
American register, as the increased cost of operating steamers under the 
American ae, cnoeeee with the ships under fooeign flags in the same 
trade would too great to warrant the transfer.” 

The Leyland Line owns 44 British steamers, of 277,379 tons, and 
the Red Star and International companies 15 Belgian and British 
steamers, of 100,219 tons. 

The Atlantic Transport Line is named by the 
consin in his list as operating under British colors 17 steamers, of 
123,593 tons. Mr. B. N. Baker, of Baltimore, to the inquiry of the 
Merchant Marine Commission whether he would put these ships uni 
the American flag if a free-ship law was passed, answered with a 
simple and emphatic “ No.” 

e Standard Oil Company is mentioned as owning 14 steamers, of 
50,296 tons, under British and German flags. Mr. Philip Ruprecht, 
— of this company (its shipholding company is the Anglo-American 
Oil), replied, like Mr. Baker, with an unqualified “No” to the inquiry 
of the commission. 

Another American concern included in the list of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is the North Atlantic Steamship Company, represented 
by C. & J. Hogan, of New York, operating under British colors 11 
steamers, of 41,441 tons. This firm also answered in the negative, as 
did William R. Grace & Co., of New York, operating 9 British steam- 
ships, of 20,758 tons, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Steamship Company, 
operating 6 British steamers, of 20,277 tons. No formal reply was 
ceived from the United Fruit C ny, of Boston, operating 5 foreicn 
steamers, of 5,913 tons; but an informal answer was given verbally 
by the company’s officers that they would not dream for a moment 
transferring their foreign-built steamers to the American flag for the 
foreign trade, and that a free-ship law would be entirely ineffective so 
far as they were concerned. 

The facts im the case will be found set forth on pages 70 to 73 of 
the report of the Merchant Marine Commission in 1905. 

As foreign a these vessels enjoy the low rates of foreign waces, 
the low cost of foreign maintenance, the protection of powerful foreizn 
navies, and in some cases the advantage of foreign subsidies besides. 
For these reasons the owners find it profitable to keep their foreign 
built ships under fo flags, and they would keep them there if Con- 
— adopted to the letter the free-ship suggestion of the gentleman 

rom Wisconsin. He is following a will-o’-the-wisp in following a fre 
ship policy for the — of the American merchant marine. 

R eat proof of this has just developed in the transfer from An 
ican to Belgian registry of two of the largest of American-built tra: 
Atlantic steamships, the Finland and Kroonland of the Red Star L 
plying between Antwerp and New York. ‘These are not mail-carr) 
vessels; they are not operated under the law of 1891; they receiv: 
subsidy from our Government. They are not compelled to carry A! 
jean crews, except only their leading officers; but they are bound 
act of Congress to provide a reasonable food scale for their officers 
men and to have roomy and comfortable forecastles. These requ 


entleman from Wiscon- 


’ 


mtleman from Wis 


ments are not made o 
that reason the International Mercantile Marine Company, owning t!iese 
two ships, has quietly transferred them to foreign colors, thereby : 
ing some money in salaries of the officers and in the feeding and | 
ing of the crews. This episode is sharp proof of the utter futility of 
the free-ship policy advocated by the geatioman from Wisconsin. 1! 
the few American ships we have are being transferred to foreign ‘lacs, 
what ble inducement would a free-ship law give to foreign ships 
to hoist the American flag, unless, indeed, they were eligible to carry 
our mails or engage in our protected coastwise service? 


[From Chicago Inter Ocean, February 15, 1909.] 
SUBSIDIES AND OUR MERCHANT FLEET. 


“T have, after careful study,” says the Hon. Gustay KUsTerMAnN, of 
Wisconsin, In a recent s in the Lower House of Congress, “ thought 
up a plan that will build up our merchant marine and eventually cive 
us American ships in which to carry our mail to foreign countries.’ 
After reading this naive admission that he has solved one of our 
difficult national a one turns over the leaves of Mr. Kis: 
MANN’S speech in feverish e to find how he did it. it is needless to 


describe s eG on discovering merely the old proposal! to 
feast the naviga laws which forbid American registry to foreign- 


omnes ships under foreign flags, and 
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According to the Hon. Gustav KtUstrermanxn, this is the way all mer- 
chant marines have become great—by repealing navigation restrictions. 
He says, for instance: 

“Fifty years ago the British navigation laws were as restrictive as 


those of the United States to-day. <A few ycars later the laws were r 
— and freedom was given her citizens to buy ships anywhere and 
ave them registered under the British flag. From that time dates th« 


restoration of the British flag to the command of the seas.” 
It is true that Great Britain did repeal her navigation laws, as 


stated. But it is equally true that the permission to Britishers to buy 
their ships anywhere meant absolutely nothing; it was simply the re- 
moval of a superfluous statute. ‘he age of steel ships had come, and 


Great Britain had the facilities for producing them better and cheaper 
than any other country. These facilities, supplemented by subsidies, 
caused the British merchant marine to outstrip the world. The gra 
clous permission to the Britisher to buy ships anywhere else, when he 
could get them more cheaply at home, could hardly have stimulated its 
growth. 

The Wisconsin statesman further remarks: 

“Some thirty years ago Germany followed the example of Great 
Britain and gave her citizens the right to buy ships anywhere in the 
world and place them under the German flag, and this continues to 
be Germany's policy to-day. It has resulted in Germany having the 
second largest merchant marine in the world.” 

Thirty years ago the German steel industry was in its infancy, and if 
Germany wanted a merchant marine of steel ships in a hurry she natu- 
rally had to make some concessions. But now that her steel is rival 
ing England, the repeal of old restrictions is without significance. The 
German merchant marine is still encouraged by the policy which created 
it—the policy of granting government subsidies. 


The assumption that permission to Americans to buy foreign ships | 


and fiy over them the American flag would settle the entire question 
naturally causes the Wisconsin Representative to attack the idea of 
subsidies. 
after all. Here is a sample of his argument: 

“That the subsidies paid by the German Government * * * do 
not particularly add to the success of the steamship lines is seen from 
the fact that the North German Lloyd, which, on account of its line 
to the Far East, enjoys the greatest subsidy, declared in 1907 to their 
stockholders a dividend of only 4 per cent, while the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, which practically receives no subsidies, paid 7 per cent during 
the same period.’ 

To an unprejudiced mind it would seem that if the North German 
Lioyd with the largest subsidy was able to pay only 4 per cent, the 
subsidy, in all probability, meant the difference between the failure and 
success of the line. The fact that another “ practically” unsubsidized 
line paid 7 per cent does not alter the situation in the least. It simply 
illustrates the fact that subsidies may not be uniform, but must be 
determined with reference to all the business conditions surrounding 
each enterprise. 

He attempts to prove his argument by saying that “the French mer 
chant marine, in spite of its subsidies, is losing ground every year.” 
To which the answer is that subsidies are not everything; there must 
be aptness and efficiency in the management and execution of the enter- 
prise also. The French merchant marine, like the French navy, has 
never had the sure foundation of a national disposition toward sea ad- 
venture. Morevore, the export trade of France deals largely in objects 
of luxury, is comparatively small in bulk, and probably unremunerative 
as freight. This is a distinct handicap. 

All of which leaves us with the old and well-understood fact star- 
‘Ing us in the face—though the Hon. Gustav KUsTeRMANN declines to 


He denies that they are of much aid to stecmship lines | 


see it—that the problem of an American merchant marine is to be | 


solved only by dealing with at least three factors of expense instead 
of one—the added cost of production of ships built in America, the 


added cost of labor to man the ships, and the amount of money re- | 


quired to coanterbalance the subsidies which great European nations 
still give their important lines.. 

The first could treated, as Mr. KUSTERMANN suggests, by permit- 
ting Americans to buy ships elsewhere and register them under the 


American flag; but this would sound the death knell of any revival | 


of shipbuilding in this country. The second could be treated by grant- 


y banish the hope of training American sailors in foreign trade for 
the Nation's needs, but it would actually result in presenting foreign 
nations, —_ possible enemies in war, with a valuable corps of men. 

The th 


sum of money at least equal to that given by foreign nations to lines | 
likely to compete with our own. So, when all is said, we find a sub- | 


sidy of some sort is necessary. Even if we are willing to sacrifice the 


foreign seas, we must have subsidies. 
The country will eventually come around to this point. We should 


not be surprised if even the Hon. Gustav KfstTerMann, after some | 


more “careful study,” should find himself persuaded that this is about 
the only way in which the country can rehabilitate the American mer- 
chant marine. 


Mate William Jenney. 


SPEECH 


HON. HIRAM R. BURTON, 


OF DELAWARE, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1909, 


Said bill reads as follows: 








A bill (H. R. 17059) for the relief of iJ U. 8. Navy, 
retired, and the eight other retire I ’ ced on 
the retired list with the rank y ve that 
actually held by them at the ti ‘ 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mate William Jenney, U. 8. Navy, retired, 
and the eight other retired mat who have been | 1 on the retired 
ist of the navy with the rank and pay of one grade above that 
actually held by them at the time of retirement by 1 son of their 
creditable civil war service under the provisions of tl ts of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899, and J 29, 1906, shall dited wit 
their prior actual service either as officers or enlisted 1 in tl 








Navy, and Marine Corps, in computing their pay 1 the ‘ret rec 
from the date of their advancement under t provi is of 1 act 

The necessity for this bill grew out of the titude of the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, as set forth in a letter 
dated January 9, 1907, and addressed to Mate Thomas W. B« 
sall, U. S. Navy, retired, in which the bureau stated as follows 

The bureau regrets that those mates on the retired list who served 
as such during the civil war are 1 t l of the act 
of Congress approved June 29, 19086. 


And to the position of the Navy Department, 
letter, dated July 10, 1907, and addressed to 1 
BurTver, in which the department said 


The department concurs with the Bureau of N 1 in its con- 

| clusion that it is without power to advance mates to a |} rr grad 
under the provisions of the statutes cited. 

These mates had employed a prominent law firm in Wash 

ington, experienced in naval matters, concerning their claim 


1 


for increase in rank and pay on the retired List. 

But this law firm, after fully considering the matter, informed 
Mate Jenney aud his fellow-officers that it did not believe they 
were entitled to inereased rank and pay under any act of 
Congress. 

The matter rested in this shape until it was brought to the 
attention of Mr. Clarence W. DeKnight, a lawyer of this city, 
who advised Mate Jenney and others that, in his opinion, they 
were entitied. 

Accordingly these mates employed Mr. DelkKnight in support 
of their contention. He took the matter up with the Navy 
Department, which again adhered to its position that these 
mates were not entitled. Furthermore, the department refused 
to refer the matter to the Attorney-General for opinion, on the 
ground that the department entertained no doubt that it was 
correct in its position, and that it was only where the depart- 
ment entertained a doubt that it felt called upon to request the 
Attorney-General for an opinion. The act in regard to request- 
ing opinions of the Attorney-General is as follows: 
opinion of the 
administration 


The head of an executive department may require the 
Attorney-General on any questions of law arising in the 
of his department. (Sec. 356, Rev. Stats.) 

After considerable effort on the part of Mr. DeKnight, the 
Secretary of the Navy, acting on the request of Hon. THomas 8S. 
Burtier, contained in a letter dated June 12, 1907, was induced 


: > i > positio ie departme i ‘ela- 
ing permission to employ entirely foreign crews; but this would not | to entertain a doubt as to the position of the department in rela 
on 


tion to the status of these mates, and the matter was on Octo- 
ber 1, 1908, referred to the Attorney-General, with request for 


could only be treated by the Government's furnishing a | 8 oe. 


When it reached the Attorney-General’s office, Mr. DeKnight 
made an extended argument in the matter, with the result that 


»y-Gene sustained Mr ‘Knight's positi { 
future of American shipbuilding and the hope of American sailors ‘n | the Attorney-General sustained Mr. DeKnight position and 


rendered an opinoin on October 15, 1907 (26 Op., 484), which 
appears later on in my remarks. 

In aceordance with this opinion, Mates William W. Beck, 
William Boyd, John Griffin, Joseph Hill, Silas T. C. Smith, 
Frank Holler, and Robert Robinson were nominated to and con- 
firmed by the Senate as mates on the retired list with the rank 
and pay of the lowest grade of warrant officers. (See Concrus- 


| SIONAL Recorp, 60th Cong., Ist sess., pp, 256, 354, 1031.) 


On the bill (H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. S. 


Navy, retired, and the eight other retired mates who have been placed 
on the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that 
actually held by them at the time of retirement. 


Mr. BURTON of Delaware said: 
Mr. Speaker: On February 13, 1908, I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. S. 
Navy, retired, and the eight other mates who had been placed on 
the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that 
actually held by them at the time of retirement. 





It was not necessary that Mate William Jenney should be 
nominated and confirmed, for the reason that he was given the 
rank and pay of the next higher grade under the provisions of 
section 11 of the act of March 38, 1899 (30 Stat., 1007). 

But notwithstanding this advancement, the comptroller held 
that these mates were not entitled to the pay of the next higber 
grade, evidently intended by the act. Hence, at the request of 
Mr. DeKnight, I introduced the bill already quoted. 

The nomination and confirmation of these mates is the first 
in history where an officer not holding a commission in the navy 
was nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate to 
have the rank and pay of an officer in the navy not holding a 
commission and whose appointment to such grade is not re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Senate. 

However, it was clearly shown in the brief of Mr. DeKnight, 
as submitted to the Attorney-General, that the words “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” as contained in the 
act of June 29, 1906, did not preclude these mates. 
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On this subject Mr. DeKnight contended as follows: 


The words “ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate” can 
not be construed as barring these mates. These words are copied into 
the act of June 29, 1906, from the Constitution of the United States, 
which requires that a person appointed to an office, within the meaniag 
of the Constitution, or an officer receiving a promotion to a higher 
grade shall receive the same only “ by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.’ No officer takes a new grade under the act of June 29, 
1906, and it was therefore entirely unnecessary that he should be nomi- 
nated to the Senate and be confirmed by that body to meet any consti- 
tutional requirement. Hence it follows that this requirement is merely 
statutory and arbitrary. The name of this officer, a mate, is to be sent 
to the Senate merely cs a statutory and not as a constitutional require- 
ment ; that is to say, under the requirement of this act of June 29, 1906, 
merely because Congress had seen fit to so enact. 

This is an arbitrary requirement, but it is in keeping with other such 
arbitrary requirements on the part of Congress. 

By way of illustration: Congress has arbitrarily required that the 
mere increase in pay of an officer on the retired list from furlough pay 
to half pay, shall be “ by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate,”” when it could have been accomplished by giving authority to the 
Sreeneens, or the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to grant such 
ncrease. 

Section 1594, Revised Statutes, reads: 

“The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
may transfer any officer on the retired list from the furlough to the 
retired pay list.” 

The increase contemplated by the section does not constitute a new 
oem or office, and the consent of the Senate was merely statutory and 
arbitrary. 

Under the provisions of section 1594, Revised Statutes, supra, Assist- 
»nt Engineer ae EB. Rhodes, U. 8. Navy, retired, was on April 25, 
1879, transferred by the President to the retived-pay list “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” while by the act eqqeeres 
June 26, 1906, he was transferred from the half-pay list to the 75- 
per cent list of retired officers not by the President, not “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” but merely by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The act for his transfer reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transfer Assistant Engineer Henry E. Rhodes upon 
the retired list of the United States Navy, from the half-pay list to 
the 75-per cent-pay list of retired officers under section 1589 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, to take effect from the date of 
his retirement.” 

The foregoing shows conclusively that it is not a departure from 
the arbitrary requirements of Congress to require that the name of 
officers shall be sent to the Senate when unnecessary as a constitutional 
requirement. 


This bill which I introduced was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and on March 6, 1908, was reported favorably 
from that committee by Mr. Ex1tis of Oregon, the report being 
as follows: 


{House Report No. 1178, Sixtieth Congress first session.] 
WILLIAM JENNEY AND EIGHT OTHER RETIRED MATES OF NAVY. 


Mr. Etxiis of Oregon, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, sub- 
mitted the following report, to accompany H. R. 17059: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. 8. Navy, re- 
tired, and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on the 
retired list with the rank and pay of one ade above that actually 
held by them at the time of retirement, submit the following report : 

It appears from the Official Register of the Navy that William Jen- 
ney was a mate in the navy March 19, 1861; acting ensign, November 
27, 1863; honorably discharged January 11, 1866; appointed a mate 
in the navy December 6, 1869, and retired on account of reaching the 
age of 62 years on September 26, 1899, under section 1444 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Mate Jenney was one of the 28 mates in the navy August 1, 1894, 
to whom the act approved on that date (28 Stat. L., 212) applies. 

Section 11 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., 1007), provides: 

“That any officer of the navy with a creditable record who served 
during civil war shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and 
three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade.” 

On September 14, 1899, Mate Jenney was notified of his retirement 
by the Secretary of the Navy in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1444 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The act of 
June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 554), gave a similar advancement for like 
reasons. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury in his construction of these stat- 
utes held that the mates in question are entitled only to the lowest pay 
of warrant officers and not to the pay of warrant officers with the same 
length of service; and while it was the undoubted intention of the acts 
referred to to advance the retired pay of these officers, they will under 
this holding, as a matter of fact, get no greater pay than they pre- 
viously received. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the ssage of this bill is 
necessary if these officers are to receive the relief it was intended to 
give them in previous legislation. 

In support of this view the following letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy is submitted herewith and made a part of this report: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 21, 1908. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant, requesting the department’s views with reference to a 
bill (H. R. 17059) “ For the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. 8. Navy, 
retired, and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on the 
retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually 
held by them at the time of retirement.” 

Inasmuch as the Comptroller of the Treasury has held that the mates 
in question are entitled only to the lowest pay of warrant officers and 
not to the pay of warrant officers with the same length of service, the 
effect_of the advancement provided for by the acts of March 3, 1899, 
and June 29, 1906, will be to give these officers no greater pay than 
that they previously received. 

Favorable consideration of the bill (H. R. 17059) is therefore recom- 
mended, for the purpose of extending to these mates the benefits of 


a 


increased compensation on advance in rank, as was obviously intended 
by the acts of March 3, 1899, and June 29, 1906. 
Very respectfully, 
V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
Hon. Grorce Epmunp Foss, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


In view of the Sereuent, your committee is of the opinion that H. r. 
— fa pass. fe therefore submit it with a favorable recom 
mendation. 


The bill was reached on the calendar of the House on March 
7, 1908, when it was discussed and went over because of the ol)- 
jection of Mr. MANN. 

The debate which occurred at that time is as follows: 


MATE WILLIAM JENNEY, U. 8S. NAVY, AND OTHERS, RETIRED. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mat 
William Jenney, U. S. Navy, retired, and the eight other retired mat 
who have been placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of on: 
grade above that actually held by them at the time of retirement. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That Mate William Jenney, U. 8. Navy, retir: 
and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on the retired list 
of the navy with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually he}, 
by them at the time of retirement by reason of their creditable civil w: 
service under he een of the acts of Congress approved March ::, 
1899, and June 29, 1906, shall be credited with all their prior act 
service either as officers or enlisted men in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps in computing their pay on the retired list from the date of th: 
advancement under the provisions of said acts.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I think th. 
onent to be a pretty full explanation of this bill from the Naval Com 
mittee. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, it seems that this legislation 
is necessary in order to set aside an arbitrary decision of the Com; 
troller of the Treasury that really seems to be ane to the act of 
March 3, 1899. That act provides that any officer of the navy wit! 
creditable record who served during the civil war shall, when retired, 
retired with the rank and three-fourths of the sea pay of the next high: 
grade. That seems to me to be mandatory. Yet the Comptroller « 
the Treasury decided that they were to receive only the smallest 


pay. 

Nir. Mann. Is the gentleman able to say how many men have been 1 
tired in the navy and the army who are subject to the same ruling of 
the comptroller? 

Mz. Burton of Delaware. In this service there were twenty-eight 
originally 

Mr. Mann. Does the gentleman mean in this service or in this class? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. The others have all got it, except ei 
men. 

Mr. MANN. No one has got it under the original law, under this deci- 
sion of the comptroller. ates are not the only men on the retir 
list of the navy, as I understand it, under this law, and this decision 
of the comptroller was not made as to this mate or these particula: 
mates. It was a general ruling. Now, is the gentleman able to te!! 
how many men on the retired list of the navy and the army are affe 
by the same decision of the comptroller? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. I am not able to answer that questic! 
but the passage of this act will grant relief to the eight men who 
now living. 

Mr. MANN. Or nine, to be more accurate; one and eight others n 
nine, I believe, if my arithmetic is correct. But the gentleman | 
poses to take a decision of the comptroller and wi it out as to nin 
men. My opinion is that it more likely applies to \ 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. I do not think so. Has the gentleman's 
attention been called to a letter of the Secretary of the Navy on | 
subject ? 

Mr. MANN. I have read the report. ” 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. You will find that in the report, whic! 
ask the Clerk to read. 

Mr. Howurpay. Pending that, I should like to ask the gentleman 
what is the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. The report will give the gentleman 
purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the )! 
(H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mate William cone, U- 8. Nav; 
retired, and the eight other retired mates who have n placed 
the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actu 
held by them at the time of retirement, submit the following 


rt: 
“a It appears from the Official Register of the Navy that Wil! 
Jenney was a mate in the navy March 19, 1861; acting ensign. \ 
vember 27, 1863; honorably discharged January 11, 1866; appointed 
mate in the navy December 6, 1869; and reti on account of reaching 
the age of 62 years on September 36, 1899, under section 1444 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

“Mate Jenney was one of the 28 mates in the poy August 1, 184, 
to whom the act approved on that date (28 Stat. L., 212) applies. 

“Section 11 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., 1007), provides: 

“* That any officer of the navy, with a creditable record, who serv! 
during the civil war shall, when retjred, be retired with the rank 2 
three-fourths the sea pay of the next “higher grade.’ 

“On September 14, 1899, Mate Jenney was notified of his retiren 
by the Secretary of the Navy in accordance with the provisions of + 
tion 1444 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The ac! 
June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 554), gave a similar advancement for | 
reasons. 

“The Comptroller of the Treasury, in his construction of these s‘a'- 
utes, held that the mates in question are entitled only to the lowest )\y 
of warrant officers and not to the pay of warrant cers with the sa! 
length of service; and while it was the undoubted intention of the « 
referred to to advance the retired pay of these officers, they will und:: 
this holding, as a matter of fact, get no greater pay than they )rc- 
viously received. a 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the ge of this bil! is 
necessary if these officers are to receive the relief it was intended tv 
give them in previous legislation. 





“In support of this view the following letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy is submitted herewith and made a part of this report: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 21, 1908. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant, requesting the department’s view with reference t 
a bill (H. R. 17059) “for the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. 8. 
Navy, retired, and the eight other retired mates who have been 
placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that 
actually held by them at the time of retirement.” 

Inasmuch as the Comptroller of the Treasury has held that the mates 
in question are entitled only to the lowest pay of warrant officers and 
not to the pay of warrant officers with the same length of service, the 
effect of the advancement provided for by the acts of March 3, 1899, 
and June 29, 1906, will be to give these officers no greater pay than 
that they previously received. 

Favorable consideration of the bill (H. R. 17059) is therefore rec- 
ommended, for the purpose of extending to these mates the benefits of 
increased compensation on advance in rank, as was obviously intended 
by the acts of March 3, 1899, and June 29, 1906. 

Very respectfully, 


V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
Hon. Grorce EpMUNp Foss, 
Chairman Committce on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


“In view of the foregoing, your committee is of the opinion that 
H. R. 17059 should pass. We therefore submit it with a favorable 
recommendation.” 

Mr. Hottrpay. Mr. Speaker, I take it the purpose of this bill is to 
increase the pay that these men get on the retired list. Does the gen- 
tleman know how much they are getting now? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Nine hundred dollars. 

Mr. Hottmay. Nine hundred a year? 

Mr. Burron of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. Hotnrpay. Are they officers or enlisted men? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. I understand they were all officers, and 
one of them is as much as 80 years old. 

Mr. Hottzapay. How much will their retired pay be increased if the 
bill passes? 

Mr. BurTron of Delaware. As I understand, their pay will be three- 
fourths of $1,800 a year. That was their sea pay for the length of 
service rendered, and, as I understand this act, it would give them three- 
fourths of their sea pay. 

Mr. Butter. It is just to equalize it as to the officers of the army 
and the navy. 

Mr. Burron of Delaware. Yes; that is the object of the bill. 

Mr. Hotirapay. They served in the navy until they came to their 
retirement? 

Mr. Burron of Delaware. Yes. y 

Mr. Houimay. And this simply puts them on a par with Other offi- 
cers whe had similar service ? 

Mr, bh. vrron of Delaware. That is all. 

Mr. Exits of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as I understand it, is to 
correct what, was obviously intended to be done by statute. The stat- 
= of 1899 is mandatory in character and says that this shall be 
one. 

A subsequent statute, passed in 1905, had the same end in view, 
but by a holding of the comptroller when this matter came up for con- 
sideration these nine men were excluded from the provisions of those 
acts; they were oid soldiers who had scrved through the war, and by 
virtue of their retirement coming at a particular time the comptroller 
held that they were excluded, and they are not receiving the benefit 
that others of their class are receiving. I think there are only nine— 
this man and eight others. They served with distinction through the 
war, and the statute intended to give them the benefit that it gave the 
other officers of like character. They gave them the advance in rank, 
but no corresponding advance in pay, as was intended by the act, for 
the reason that the comptroller held that they did not come within 
the act. The committee, after investigating it and examining the 
report of the comptroller, reached the conclusion that such a holding 
worked a great injustice. The report is unanimous, and is backed by 
a letter from the retary of the Navy, who says that the legislation 
referred to was obviously intended to benefit these men, but under the 
ruling they are excluded, we only desire to correct that oversight 
or inequality existing under that ruling and to pn these men in a posi- 
tion to receive what it was intended they should have. 

Mr. Manx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Extis of Oregon. I am speaking in the time of the gentleman 
from Delaware. 

Mr. Burron of Delaware. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Mann. Just what will be accomplished by this bill? 

Mr. Exitis of Oregon. Under the statute at the present time these 
men are g three-fourths of the pay which the comptroller held 
they should receive—that is, three-fourths of $1,200. Under the bill, 
if it becomes a law, they will get three-quarters of the pay of the rank 
which they retired on, which would be three-fourths of $1,800. 

Mr. Mann. They were mates; they were retired with the rank and 
pay of what grade, warrant officers? 

Mr. Buurs of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. What is the pay of warrant officers? 

Mr. Exxis of Oregon. Eighteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Many. Is that the lowest pay of a warrant officer? 

Mr. Exurs of . The lowest pay of the class in which they were 


Mr. Many. What is the class in which they were placed? What is 
the lowest pay of a warrant officer? The gentleman says $1,800. 

Mr. Etirs of Oregon. Twelve hundred doilars is the lowest. 

Mr. Mann. That is what I thought. That is what the law provides 
for, and that is what they are getting. 

Mr. ELuis of Oregon. ir r was above that. 

Mr. Mann. What does the gentleman mean by saying that “their 
rank was above that?” Does the gentleman mean that their rank 
would have been above that if they had served as warrant officers 
twenty or thirty years? This bill apparently proposes to give to these 
officers the rank and retired pay of a warrant officer if they had 
served = ae officers for a great many years, which they never 

Me Mine I bas the peatenat's Cation, th 

fe le n’s on, they were never warrant 
officers. They never bal the rank or pay of warrant oficers uatil 
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Mr. Burton of Delaware. The act clearly says shall when retired 
be retired with the rank and three-quarters pay of the next higher 
grade.” 

Mr. Mann. They were retired with that rank, but never served with 
that rank. 

Mr. ELuis of Oregon. Because they reached the retiri: 














Mr. Mann. They were mates; that is what the bill shows. They 
reached the age of retirement, and thereupon they were r« ed with 
the rank of warrant officers, but they had never served as warrant offi 
cers. Now, the proposition is not only to give them that advantage, 
but to give them the additional advantage of having served as warrant 
officers for many years. The same case arises in the army. We have 


had the same proposition in other committees of the House. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
have no special interest in this bill. This is simply a matter of justice 
to the men. 

Mr. Mann. I understand that. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. I believe these men have done good service, 
and they are entitled to more than three-quarters of $1,200 pay. 

Mr. Mann. They are now getting $75 a month, which would be con- 
sidered an extremely large pension to any enlisted man in the army or 
in the navy. 


Mr. Howumay. I would like to ask the gentleman another question. 
How long did these men serve after they went into the navy? > 

Mr. Burton - Delaware. In the case of Mr. Jenney, this report 
shows that he was enlisted Mareh 19, 1861. and was given notice of 
his retirement on September 14, 1899. Now, he was dis rged in 1866, 


and then reenlisted, and was retired in 1899. That shows a long 
service. 

Mr. Hottipay. * am not inclined to be captious about that, but the 
Committee on Military Affairs is fairly flooded with ap; itions to in- 


crease the pay of men on the retired list that is, to ‘e them a higher 
rating—and it is sometimes complained to us that the Naval Committee 
is much more liberal than the Committee on Military Affairs. I shall 
not object, however. 

Mr. Exvuis of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, it will be found by reference to 


this act of March 35, 1899, known as the “ personnel act,” which 
mandatory, that any officer of the navy with a creditable record sha 
when retired, be retired with the rank and three-quarters of the sea pay 
of the next higher grade. On September 14, 1899, the same year this 
act was passed, Mr. Jenney was retired by the Secretary of the Navy in 
accordance with the provisions of law, but under the holding of the 
comptroller he could not have this pay which the personnel act, in ex- 
press terms, said he should have. He was not retired until after the 
passage of that act giving him the right to that pay, and then under 
that ruling he could not receive the pay. 

Mr. Mann. I do not understand the gentleman is correct in his state- 
ment of the facts. I understand these officers had received and have 
received from the date of their retirement three-quarters of the sea pay 
of the next higher grade than mates. They were mates, and they have 
received three-quarters of the sea pay of a warrant officer, which is $100 
a month. Now, the gentleman proposes not only to give them an in- 
erease of pay more than is provided by the act, but to date that back 
to 1899. There has not been such a bill reported into this House from 
any other committee of the House. The Committee on Military Affairs 
has constantly, as I am informed, turned down these bills. The com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be one of the members has refused 
to recommend the passage of such a bill, and I do not believe that it 
receiyes, in the hurry of making up an appropriation bill, that due con- 
sideration which the Committee om Naval Affairs usually gives to 
everything which comes before it. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Does not the gentleman understand that 
these officers were getting $900 before the passage of this act? 

Mr. Mann. Oh, I presume very likely. I presume they were getting 
$1,200. 

Mr. Weexks. I would like to ask the gentleman from Oregon a ques 
tion: Are there not certain retired rear-admirals who bear the same re- 
lation to other admirals retired since the personnel act that these mates 
do to other mates retired since the personnel act, and is there not a bill 
pending in the Naval Committee for their relief at this time? 

Mr. Ettirs of Oregon. I am not certain, but I think there is. I did 
not quite catch the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. Werks. Are there not certain retired rear-admirals who were re- 
tired before the passage of the personnel act who bear the same relation 
to those retired since the personnel act that these mates do to mates 
who have been retired since the personnel act? 

Mr. Burter. Yes; and, if I recollect correctly, I belie 
ordered yesterday to be reported favorably. 

Mr. Werks. The case is exactly the same, is it not? 

Mr. Burter. Yes. There are a few of these mates that have not been 
provided for under the personnel act of 1899, and the reason for that 
is stated in this report from the department. The bill referred to by 
the gentleman, I believe, was ordered yesterday to be reported favor- 
ably. 

Mr. Weeks. The fact is that any mate retired since the personnel act 
is receiving three-quarters of $1,800. 

Mr. B~ ‘ter. Yes. 

Mr. Weeks. And these mates who were retired before the passage of 
the act are receiving three-quarters of $1,200, and their civil-war servy- 
ice was the same. 

Mr. Burier. Their civil-war service was the same, and the personnel 
act of 1899, section 11, directs that they shall receive three-quarters of 
the sea pay of one grade above that at which they were retired. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I believe this to be a just and 
fair measure. These mates are entitled to the advance asked for, and 
I hope the’gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] will not object. 

Mr. Lawrence. As I understand it, the law provides that an officer 


vo that bill was 


$$ 


going upon the retired list shall be retired at three-quarters pay of the 
rank above that which he holds at the time of the retirement where he 
had ‘civil-war service. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. Lawrence. These parties for whose relief this ill 1s proposed 
were not, as a matter of fact, retired at the next grade ubove that 
which they held et the time of the retirement. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. No; they were not. 

Mr. Lawgence. And so you seek simply to place them upon a par 
with mates who would to-day be retired? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. LawRrEnce. And who would recetve three-quarters of $1,800? 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. To $1,800. 

Mr. LAwRence. So all you seek to do for these nine men Is to place 
them on a par with other men of equal grade. 
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Mr. MANN. Is it the intent of the committee, of which the gentleman 
is a distinguished member, to bring into the House from time to time 
bills to equalize the pay of all officers and enlisted men who were 
placed on the retired list, every time an advance in pay is made; that 
the officers already on the retired list shall have the benefit of the in- 
crease of pay so as to equalize their salaries? 7 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. This only applies to civil-war veterans. 

Mr. Mann. Oh, but the gentleman talks about equalizing pay and 
putting men on the same plane. Now, we passed an item for the in- 
creased pay of the enlisted men of the army the other day. If I re- 
member rightly, the Military Affairs Committee, in reporting that propo- 
sition, were very careful that the increase in pay should not apply to 
men already on the retired list, taking the position that when a man 
is lucky enough to get on the retired list of the army or metre and he is 
luckier than anyone else who serves the Government, that he ought to 
be satisfied with what he gets and not make him up into part of a 
lobby to constantly urge an increase of any salaries, he probably hay- 
ing nothing else to do. 

Mr. Burton of Delaware. Well, Mr. Speaker, I think that that is 
hardly applicable to this case. We only ask to have these men placed 
on the same plane they would have if they were retired to-day, veter- 
ans of the civil war. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Speaker, I will reply to the gentleman if he will 
listen. I will not, as a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs or 
as a Member of this House, vote to increase the pay of any man upon 
the retired list unless he served creditably and well in the civil war. 
We reported this bill that the pay of these eight or nine old sailors 
might be the same upon the retired list which their brothers who 
served in the civil war are now receiving. If they had not served in 
the civil war, I would not ask my friend to vote for their relief. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the gentleman was in favor of that proposi- 
tion, possibly to put men on retired pay, but upon a much higher salary 
than he would have otherwise received, because he served two or three 
days in a clerk's office or something corresponding to that in the civil 
war. 

Mr. BuTLerR. No. 

Mr. MANN. Such a man is now on the retired list, and it is a shame 
and disgrace to this Government that it ever put him there for that 
reason 

Mr. Butter. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers, but I am 
sorry to have assisted in the passage of such a measure if I did so. 
This man, William Jenney, was honorably a from the service 
in 1866. He enlisted March 19, 1861. He had a long and faithful as 
well as honorable war service, and for that reason, I assure my friend, 
we reported this bill favorably. We think he and the other men here 
provided for should have the same pay that other mates have who were 
more fortunate to be retired a short time after the passage of the 
personnel act of 1899. 
wast r. Mann. Can the gentleman inform me what this means in this 

F 

“Shall be credited with all their prior actual service, either as officers 
or enlisted mer in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, in computing 
their pay on the retired list from the date of their advancement under 
the provisions of said act.” 

What does that mean? 

Mr. BuTuerR. Mr. secant. I can not answer the question. I know 
it is the intention of the Committee on Naval Affairs that they shall not 
receive what is commonly known as “ back pay,” and inasmuch as there 
seems to me—I am not authorized; the gentleman from Delaware intro- 
duced the bill and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLs] reported it, 
after having passed the committee unanimously—but with the consent 
of the two gentlemen I will ask that the bill be laid aside until the 
Private Calendar is reached in regular order. 

The Speaker. The bill is under consideration now, as the Chair un- 
derstands. Is there objection? 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The opinion of the Attorney-General referred to in the report 
on the biil and in the debate is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
October 15, 1907. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 1, 1907, in which you ask my opinion as to whether certain 
mates, whose names are borne on the retired list of officers of the navy 
having been placed there in accordance with the statute approved 
August 1, 1894 (28 Stat., = are entitled to advancement in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 
554); and if so, to what grade they should be advanced. Sections 
1408, 1409, and 1410 of the Revised Statutes are as follows: 


“Sec. 1408. Mates may be peed, mmaee authority of the Secretary 


of the Navy, from seamen and ordinary seamen who have enlisted in 
the naval service for not less than two years. 

“Sec. 1409. The rating of an enlisted man as a mate, or his a 
peiptment as a warrant officer, shall not discharge him from h 
enlistment. 

“Sec. 1410. All officers not holding commissions or warrants, or 
who are not entitled to them, except such as are temporarily appointed 
to the duties of a coMmissioned or warrant officer, and except secre- 
taries and clerks, shall be deemed petty officers, and shall be entitled 
to ae, in the execution of their offices, from persons of inferior 
ratings.” 

~~ case of The United States v. Fuller (160 U. 8., 593, 595) the 
court says: 

“The personnel of the navy is divided agg: A into commissioned 
officers, noncommissioned or warrant officers, petty officers, and sea- 
men of various grades and denominations.” 

After review of the foregoing and certain other provisions of the 
Revised Statutes, the court further — (p. 596) : 
bs From this summary of the Revi Statutes it appears reasonably 
clear : 

“1, That boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and carpenters are war- 
rant officers to be appointed by the President, and that they are the 
only ones specifically mentioned as such. 

“2. That mates and officers not holding commissions or warrants and 
not entitled to them, but are petty officers promoted by the Sec 
of the Navy from seamen of inferior grades who have enlisted for not 
less than two years, and that they are distinguished from other petty 
officers only in the fact that their pay is fixed by statute instead of by 
the President.” 

The act of August 1, 1894, mentioned in your letter, contains the 
language which follows: 

“That the law regulating the retirement of warrant officers in the 
ey shall be construed to apply to the 28 officers now serving as mates 

e navy.” 


__ 


It seems, therefore, to be clear (1) that the mates in question are 
officers of the navy; (2) that they are neither commissioned nor war- 
rant officers, but, with respect to the law regulating retirements, they 
are placed, by special statute, upon the same footing as warrant officers, 
I understand from your letter that they have the other qualifications 
required by the act approved June 29, 1906, for advancement in grade. 
That act provided— 

“That any officer of the navy not above oe gate of captain who 
served with credit as an officer or as an enlisted man in the regular 
or volunteer forces during the civil war prior to April 9, 1865, otherwise 
than as a cadet, and whose name is borne on the Official Register of 
the Navy, and who has heretofore been or may hereafter be retired, 
* * * may, in the discretion of the President, * * * be placed 
on the retired list of the navy with the rank and retired pay of one 
grade above that actually held by him at the time of retirement.” 

The only question appears to be whether they are officers in the 
sense contemplated by that act. From your letter and the accom- 
panying papers I further understand that doubts are entertained as 
to whether they are such officers, because (1), as stated in the in- 
dorsement of the Bureau of Navigation, “mates have always been 
considered as enlisted men,” and (2) in an opinion rendered July 2», 
1907, I held, in the case of Mate Richard J. Keating, that he was 
an enlisted man for the purpose of being mitted to reenlist with the 
ce of continuous service under article 839 of the Navy Regu- 
ations. 

There is no doubt, I think, in view of the provisions of sections 
1409 and 1410 of the Revised Statutes, that a person can be at the 
same time an officer of the navy and an enlisted man. The distinc- 
tion in this respect is between commissioned officers and the enlisted 
force. Not only is it noun provided in section 1409 that when an 
enlisted man becomes a mate his duties and rights as an enlisted man 
remain unaffected, but the same provision is made with respect to 
warrant officers; and, if the fact of enlistment should be held a bar 
to securing the benefits of the act of 1906 in the case of mates, this 
might be equally true with respect to warrant officers as well. I) 
Article II, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution “officers of the 
United States”’ can be appointed legally (1) by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; (2) by the President 
alone; (3) by the courts of law; or (4) by the heads of departments 
Commissioned officers of the navy are appointed in accordance with 
the first method, warrant officers in accor ce with the second, and 
mates in accordance witi the fourth. All are alike officers of the 
United States, and, in accordance with the provisions of the acts of 
1894 and 1906, above quoted, all are alike entitled to the benefits of 
the advancement provided for in the last-mentioned act whenever 
otherwise qualified. The suggestion that there is no higher grade to 
which mates can be advan appears to arise from some misunder 
standing as to the purpose of the law. The act of 1906 does not say 
that the officers in question shall be advanced to another grade, jit 
that they shall be placed on the retired list with the rank and retire: 
pay of one grade above that actually held at the time of retirement. On 
April 8, 1899, Attorney-General Griggs gave an opinion (22 Op., 43:3) 
to your predecessor with to the construction of section 11 of tle 
act approved March 3, 18 and generally known as the “ personne! 
act.” In this opinion he held that, while officers of the Medical or |’) 
Corps could not be given a higher position in the service than that of 
medical director or pay director, respectively, they might have conferred 
upon them a higher rank and higher y than those of the officers 
bearing such titles. In his words (p. 436): 

“The highest officer in the Medical Corps is a ‘ medical director,’ 
having the ‘relative rank of captain.’ It would not be possible to 

romote a medical director to a higher place in the Medical Corps, but 
t would be ssible to confer upon him a higher rank than that of 
captain. And in my opinion that is what section 11 is intended to do. 
The two officers whose cases are now under discussion will be retired, 
respectively, as medical director and pay director, but with a higher 
relative rank on the retired list than that which they are entitled to in 
the active service—namely, rear-admiral. I see no difficulty in giving to 
section 11 such a construction, nor do I see any inconsistency or e1.- 
barrassment that will arise in its operation.” 

I see no reason why this ruling should not cover the case under co: 
sideration. The mates in question will not obtain the grade of warrant 
officers, but they will have the rank and retired pay appurtenant ‘» 
the lowest grade of such officers. 

I therefore advise you that, in my opinion, the mates mentioned in 
your letter are entitled, in the discretion of the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to the benefit of the advancement 
provided in the case of retired officers under the circumstances en. 
merated in the act approved June 29, 1906; and, secondly, that, whi! 
the effect of such advancement may not be to place them in a differvnt 
grade from that which they now hold, they will obtain the rank an! 
retired pay belo’ g to the next higher grade in the service—nam¢'), 
that of the lowest grade of warrant officers. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

The SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


The decision of the comptroller, based upon the foregoing 
opinion of the Attorney-General, and which necessitated tlic 
introduction of the bill, is as follows: 


Mates: Retired; advanced on retired , 
A mate with civil-war service was re for age on September -' 
1899 ; following the reasoning of the Attorney-General his opi: 
ion of October 15, 1907, all of which —_ with equal force to 
section 11 of the personnel act as to the act of June 29, 1{')'. 
he is entitled, under said section 11, to “three-fourths the s°. 
pay of the next higher grade,” viz, that of the lowest grade of w* 
rant officers, three-fourths of $1,200, the sea pay of a warrant 
officer during the first three years. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OrFricy OF COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 29, 1908. 
Ceci 8. Baker, 


Paymaster, U. 8. Navy, U. 8. Navy-Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Str: I have received your letter of the 13th ultimo requesting ° 
decision, as follows: a 

“In consideration of the decision of the Attorney-General of the I nited 
States of October 15, 1907, that mates retired in accordance with (!” 
statute goproved A t 1, 1894, and enjoying the benefits of the act 
approved June 29, 1 are entitled to the rank and retired pay be- 
longing to the next higher grade, namely, that of the lowest grade of 
warrant officers, I have the r to uest that a decision be rendered 
on the following question, viz: To what rate of pay is William Jenney. 


CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
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mate, United States Navy, retired and transferred to the retired list 
September 14, 1899, entitled under the Attorney-General'’s decision and 
the provisions of the following letter: 
*“* Navy DEPARTMENT, 
“* Washington, D. C., November 26, 1907. 
“*Srr: The Department's order to you, dated September 14, 1899, 
notifying you that you would be transferred to the retired list of 


officers of the navy from the 26th day of September, 1899, in accord- | 
is | 


ance with the provisions of section 1444 of the Revised Statutes, 
so far modified that you will be regarded as having been retired from 
that date with the rank and three-fourths of the sea pay of the lowest 
grade of warrant officers, in accordance with the provisions of section 
11 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899." ” 

It appears from the Official Register of the Navy that William Jenney 
was a mate in the navy March 19, 1861; acting ensign Novemviber 27, 
1863; honorably discharged January 11, 1866; appointed a mate in 
the navy December 6, 1869, and retired on account of reaching the age 
of 62 years on September 26, 1899, under section 1444 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Mate Jenney was one of the 28 mates in thé navy August 1, 1894, 
to whom the act approved on that date (28 Stat., 212) applies. It is 
as follows: 


“That the law regulating the retirement of warrant officers in the 


navy shall be construed to apply to the 28 officers now serving as mates 
in the navy, and the said mates shall be entitled to receive annual pay 
at the rates following: When at sea, $1,200; on shore duty, $900; on 
leave or waiting orders, $700: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to authorize any increase of pay for any time 
prior to the passage of this act.” 

Section 11 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 1007), provides: 

“That any officer of the navy, with a creditable record, who served 
during the civil war, shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and 
three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade.” 

Mr. Jenney was notified of his retirement by the Secretary of the 
Navy by letter of September 14, 1899, as follows: 

“Sir: On cory 26, 1899, you will regard yourself transferred 
to the retired list of officers of the United States Navy, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 1444 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States.” 


If Jenney is entitled to the benefit of the provisions of section 11 of | 


the act of March, 1899, supra, for advanced rank and pay, he became 
so entitled upon his retirement, as no selection or discretion as to the 


matter is oes by this statute in any person, unlike, in that respect, | 


a provision in the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 554), giving a simi- 
lar advancement for like reasons, as follows: 

“That any officer of the navy not above the grade of captain who 
served with credit as an officer or as an enlisted man in the regular or 
volunteer forces during the civik war prior to April 9, 1865, otherwise 
than as a cadet, and whose name is borne on the Official Register of the 
Navy, and who has heretofore been, or may hereafter be, retired 
* * * may, in the discretion of the President, * * he placed 
on the retired list of the navy with the rank and retired pay of one 
grade above that actuaily held by him at the time of retirement.” 

The Attorney-General rendered an opinion October 15, 1907, upon a 


request of the Secretary of the Navy to be advised as to whether mates | 


who were among the 28 in the navy at the passage of the act of 
August 1, 1894, supra, are entitled to advancement under the last 
quoted law. (34 Stat., 554.) In his opinion the 
says, among other things: 


language which follows: 


“*That the law regulating the retirement of warrant officers in the | 
navy shall be construed to apply to the 28 officers now serving as mates 


in the navy.’ 


“It seems, therefore, to be clear (1) that the mates in question are | 
officers of the navy; (2) that they are neither commissioned nor war- | 
rant officers, but, with respect to the law regulating retirements, they 

by Special statute, upon the same footing as warrant | 
> 


are placed, 
officers. * 

“There is no doubt, I think, in view of the provisions of sections 
1409 and 1410 of the United States Revised Statutes, that a person can 
be, at the same time, an officer of the navy and an enlisted man. 
* * * By article 2, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution, ‘ officers 
of the United States’ can be appointed legally (1) by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; (2) by the President 
akan (3) by the courts of law; or (4) by the heads of departments. 
Commission officers of the navy are appointed in the first method, 
warrant officers in accordance with the second, and mates in accord. 
ance with the fourth. All are alike officers of the United States, 
in accordance with the provisions of the acts of 1894 and 1906 above 
quoted, all are alike entitled to the benefits of the advancement pro 


vided for in the last mentioned act whenever otherwise qualified. | 
> * 


“se * * While the effect of such advancement may not 
place them in a different grade from that which they now hold, they 
will obtain the rank and retired pay belonging to the next higher 


grade in the service, namely, that of the lowest grade of warrant 
officers.” 


Following the reasoning of the Attorney-General in this opinion, all | 


of which applies with equal force to section 11 of the personnel act, 
supra, as to the act of June 29, 1906, I am of opinion that Mate Jenney, 
if qualified with a creditable record (he had civil-war service), is en- 


titled under the said section 11 to “three-fourths the sea pay of the | 


next higher grade,”’ viz, that of the lowest grade of warrant officers. 

Five grades of sea pay are provided by section 1556 of the Revised 
Statutes for warrant officers, as follows: 

“* * © during the first three years after date of appointment, 
when at sea, $1,200; * * * during the second three years after 
such date, when at sea, $1,300; * * * during the third three 
years after such date, when at sea, $1,400; * * * during the 
fourth three years after such date, when at sea, $1,600; * * * 
after twelve years from such date, when at sea, $1,800 * * *.” 

Mate Jenney is therefore entitled to three-fourths of $1,200, the sea 

y of a warrant officer during the first three years after the date of 

is commission, that being the retired pay of a warrant officer of the 
lowest pay grade. See Rutherford v. United States. (18 Ct. Cl., 339.) 

espectfully, 
L. P. MrrcHett, 
Assistant Comptroller. 


It appears that a bill (8.5337) of like purport as H. R. 17059 
was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Hersurn on February 14, 
1908, and was favorably reported from the Committee on Naval 


XLITI~—arp——4 


ol 


Said 


Affairs, March 
bill and report are as follows: 


A bill (8.5337) for the relief of Mate Jenney, U. S. Navy, 
retired, and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on 
the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actu- 
ally held by them at the time of retirement 
Be it enacted, etc., That Mate William Jenney, U. S. Navy, retired, 

and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on the retired 

list of the navy with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually 
held by them at the time of retirement by reason of their creditable 
civil-war service, under the provisions of the acts of Congress approved 

March 3, 1899, and June 29, 1906, shall be credited with all their prior 

actual service, either as officers or enlisted men, in the Army, Navy, 

and Marine Corps, in computing their pay on the retired list from the 
date of their advancement under the provisions of said acts. 


30, 1908, by Mr. Dick, with amendments. 


[Senate Report No. 434, Sixtieth Congress, first session.] 
WILLIAM JENNEY AND BIGHT OTHER RETIRED MATES OF NAVY. 


Mr. Dick, from the Committee on Nayal Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany S. 5337: 





Attorney-General | 
| 
“The act of August 1, 1894, mentioned in your letter, contains the | 


and, | 


be to | 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom w referred bill 
(S. 5337) for the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. S. Navy, retired, 
and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on the retired 
list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually held by them 
at the time of retirement, having considered the sa port thereon 
with a recommendation that it pass with the following amendments 

In line 3 of the bill strike out the word “ mate” and insert the word 
“mates;” in line 3, after the word “ Jenney,”’ insert the following 
“William W. Beck, Thomas W. Bonsall, William Boyd, John Griffin, 
James Hill, Frank Holler, Robert Robinson, and Silas T. ©. Smith;” 
| and in line 4 strike out the words “and the eight other retired mates 

The bill has the approval of the Navy Department, as will appear 
| by a report from the Secretary of the Navy to the chairm of the 
| House Committee on Naval Affairs on a like bill introduced in the 
House, which is herewith appended. 

The statement of one of the proposed beneficiaries is also n 
jsof this report. 


the 


as 


me, re 


| ade a part 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 21, 1908 

Stn: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
14th instant. requesting the department's views with reference to | 
| bill (H. R. 17059) “For the relief of Mate William Jenney, U. S. Navy 
| retired. and the eight other retired mates who have been placed on 
| the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually 
held by them at the time of retirement.” 

Inasmuch as the Comptroller of the Treasury has |! 
mates in question are entitled only to the lowest pay of 
eers and not to the pay of warrant officers with the 
service, the effect of the advancement provided for by t! 
3, 1899, and June 29, 1906, will be to give these 
pay than that they previously received. 

Favorable consideration of the bill H. R. 17059 1 
ommended, for the purpose of extending to th mate 
of increased compensation on advance in rank, 
tended by the acts of March 3, 1899, and June 29, 

Very respectfully, 


the 
\ 


’ 


Id that 
warrant offi- 
ame length of 
acts of March 


officers no greater 


the 


therefore re« 
the benefit 
was obviously in- 


1906. 

V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
Hon. Georce EpMUND Foss, _ 

Chairman Committee on Naral Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 

5 NAVY 

Washingt 


letter of 1) rth 


DEPAR 


ym, 1908. 


instant, 
im Jenney, 

ete., and 
of the 


Str: The 
inclosing a bill 


receipt is 


acknowledged of 
Ss. 7 


535 for the relief of Mate Willi 
U. S. Navy. retired, ana the eight other retired mat 
requesting, for the Committee on Naval Affairs, the 
other retired mates who are now living be sent y« 

They are the following: William W. Leck, Thor 
liam Boyd, John Griffin, James Hill, Frank Ho 
Silas T. C. Smith. 

Very respectfully, 


your 


hames 


ill, 
Ro 


ton Wil- 


inson, 


ALI 


Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 


Unite d 


AFFAIRS, 
States Senate. 


196 SmurtTLerr STREET, 
Chelsea, Mass., February 28, 1908. 
Dear Sir: I beg to request that you will kindly cause to be reported 
and passed immediately Senate bill 5337, for the relief Mate Wil- 
| liam Jenney, U. S. Navy, retired, and the eight other retired mates who 
have been placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade 
| above that actually held by them at the time of retirement. 

I was nominated and confirmed this session of Congress to be a mate 
on the retired list with the rank and pay of the next higher grade, but 
the comptroller rules that I do not get any higher pay, although 
everyone else benefited under the act of June 29, 1906, receives increased 
rank and pay by reason of civil-war service, and it was the intention 
of the law that I and my associates should likewise receive this increase. 

I entered the service in 1856, at the breaking out of the rebellion, 
and was appointed master’s mate; and in 1864 was appointed an acting 
ensign; served as such until October, 1868, when I received my 
orable discharge. I reentered the service in 1870 as a mate. I 
served in the Mexican war in 1847. 

Most of these mates are about 80 years of age, and unless this law 
goes through immediately we will be dead before it can do us any good. 

The bill has the recommendation of the Navy Department. 

Trusting that this letter will appeal to you, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


of 


hon- 


also 





ws. W 


Beck, 
Mate, United States Nat 


vy, retired, 


Hon. Evocenr HALge, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
The bill (S. 5337) passed the Senate on March 31, 1908, and 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and later to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House, but was not reported be- 
cause of the fact that the bill which I had introduced was 
already on the calendar of the House. 
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When H. R. 17059 went over on the objection of Mr. MANN, on 
March 7, 1908, I notified Mr. Clarence W. DeKnight. As already 
explained, he was the attorney for these mates, and had been 
successful in securing the opinion of the Attorney-General to 
the effect that they were officers and thereby entitled to the 
rank and pay of the next higher grade. At the suggestion of 
Mr. DeKnight I requested the Navy Department to refer the 
matter back to the Attorney-General for explanation of the 
words “lowest grade of warrant officers,” which the Navy De- 
partment finally consented to do. The correspondence between 
the department and myself on this subject is as follows: 


Marcu 17, 1908. 
Hon. Victor Howarp METCALF, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear oie. Secretary: Referring to the department's letter of March 
11, 1908, to me, in the case of Mate William Jenney and others, I beg 
to suggest that a letter be written by the department to the ae. 
General, requesting to be informed if, in his opinion, in the case of the 
mates where he uses the words “ lowest grade of warrant officers,” he 
means the “ lowest pay grade.” 

To quote from your letter: 

“As a matter of fact, there is but one de of warrant officers, and 
not two, as is the case in the grade of lieutenant or rear-admiral; so 
the comptroller decided that they should only receive three-quarters of 
the sea pay of the lowest pay grade of warrant officers who, it on 
receive exactly the same rate of pay as did the mates under considera- 
tion. The action of the comptroller therefore practically nullified the 
intent of the law which was beneficial in character.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Attcrney-General did not mean 
to infer the lowest pay grade in his decision, and, if he should so state, 
it would probably put the comptroller in position to reverse his de- 
cision, which, from the department’s letter, it appears is unjust and 
practically nullifies the intent of the law. 

I make this suggestion because of the further fact that further on in 
your letter to me you state: 

“The department believes that it was intended by the act to give 
the persons affected by it some benefit, and. if these mates received 
three-quarters of the sea pay of a warrant officer of corresponding 
length of service the object would be accomplished. But in view of 
the comptroller’s decision the act is rendered nugatory as far as these 
mates are concerned.” 

I think that these facts, if expressed to the Attorney-General, would 
bring the matter clearly to his attention, 


Very truly, yours, HrkaM R. Bourton. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 26, 1908. 

My Dear Mr. Burton: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of the 17th instant, suggesting that information be requested of the 
Attorney-General concerning the construction to be place upon the ex- 
pression used in his opinion of October 15, 1907, namely, “the lowest 
grade of warrant officers.” 

A reference to Twenty-fifth Opinions of the Attorney-General, pages 
802, 303, 304, indicates that in requesting an ——- the concurrent 
action of the comptroller should be secured, under the circumstances 
surrounding the present case. Accordingly, and agreeably to your re- 
quest, a letter has been addressed to the comptroller, together with a 
memorandum on the subject, embodying the department's views, request- 
ing his concurrence in the action proposed. 

Very respectfully, 
Vv. H. Mercaur, Secretary. 

Hon. H. R. Burton, 

House of Representatives. 


When the matter was again before the Attorney-General, Mr. 
DeKnight made further argument, with the result that on 
April 18, 1908, the Attorney-General rendered an opinion again 
sustaining Mr. DeKnight’s position. Said opinion (26 op., 
600) is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTIC#, 
April 18, 1908. 

Sir: In your letter of April 1, 1908, with its inclosures, you in- 
formed me that a portion of the opinion of this department dated 
October 15, 1907 (ante, p. 433), is construed in a way which, perhaps, 
may do injustice to certain officers of the navy, there referred to, and 
you ask my opinion upon the following questions: 

“1. Whether the expression ‘the lowest grade of warrant officers’ 
should be restricted to the sowen oer grade? 

“2. Whether a retired mate in the navy belonging to the category 
referred to in the Attorney-General’s opinion of October 15, 1907, may 
be credited with his prior service in the navy at the date of his retire- 
ment in determining his classification for pay? 

“3. When did Mate William Jenney, U. 8S. Navy, retired, become en- 
titled to advancement, whether at the date of his retirement, Septem- 
ber 26, 1899, or from the date of the department's notification to him 
of November 26, 1907?” 

Your first question is answered in the negative. It was not the in- 
tention, in that opinion, to define any particular rate of pay which 
mates should receive on retirement, or to say more than that they were 
entitled, under the provision referred to, to the rank and retired pay 
of the next higher grade. The question of the particular rate of pa 
to which they were entitled was not before me and was not conside 
There was nothing to inform me then how many grades there were of 
warrant officers, or whether more than one; but, following the uniform 
rule for the promotion of the lower officers of the navy, that is, by a 
single step from the lower to the next higher grade, I used the ex- 
pression referred to in the opinion. And if, as appears to be the case, 
there is but one grade of warrant“officers, the expression used refers 
to that, as being both the lowest and highest grade. 

The questions now submitted are different, in that they inquire as 
to this rate of pay, and my views on this subject are exp in the 
following answer to your second and third questions. Referr to 
these questions, section 11 of the navy personnel act of March 8, 1899 
(30 Stat., 1007), provides for the retirement of certain officers with 
the rank and three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade. As 


Mate Jenney comes within the description of the officers there referred 
to, and was retired September 26, 1899, he should have been retired 
under that section, as of that date, with three-fourths the sea pay of a 
warrant officer, the next higher grade. 

But, what is the sea pay of a warrant officer? By reference to sec 
tion 1556, Revised Statutes, we find that this is a variable quantity 
ranging by varying sums from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum by three. 
year periods of service; and that for the first three years a warrant 
officer gets $1,200; and after twelve years’ service, $1,800 per annum. 
with other rates for intermediate three-year periods. Either one of 
these may, in one sense, be said to be the sea pay of a warrant officer - 
but neither one alone can, in any proper sense, be said to be the sea 
pay of that grade. 

t is impossible to give to these mates, on retirement, three-fourtls 
the sea pay of warrant officers, unless we give them just that amount. 
and upon the same terms and conditions affecting the amount as thos: 
affecting the pay of warrant officers; that is, if the amount of a war 
rant officer's pay depends =" certain terms or conditions, we can not 
give a mate three-fourths of the same pay, unless upon the same terms 
and conditions. If it is not in Fh the same facts or if it 
charged with greater burdens, it is not the same pay. If a warrant 
officer’s pay is increased by length of service, instead of being fixed and 
stable, it is im ible to give mates three-fourths of the same pay 
unless that also is affected by correnponding length of service. The pur 
pose of this section, when applied to this class of officers, was not to 
retire these mates with three-fourths of the lowest sea pay given to a 
warrant officer, and it was not so said, but was to give them thre: 
fourths the varying sea pey of warrant officers upon the same cond 
tions. The purpose of the section was to give to the retiring officer, 
broadly and generally, three-fourths of the compensation which, in t} 
higher grade, is given for service at sea. If that is fixed and stale, 
so is that of the retiring officer. If it varies according to length of pr 
vious service, so also does the three-fourths thereof given to the latter 
officer, and from the same cause; so that the retiring officer receiv: 
three-fourths of the same pay that is given in the higher grade for sea 
service by one having the same length of previous service. 

If Congress had intended either one of these particular rates of pay 
as the basis of this retired pay, it is certain that it would have said s 
As it is not so said, it must be taken that it was not so intended. And 
this is made substantially certain, also, by the lan ge of this sectio 
It —— that the officers referred to shall be retired “ with the rank 
and three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade.” In this 
instance the sea pay of the “ next higher grade” varies with three-year 
periods of service. 

But it is this same varying rate of pay “of the next higher grade,” 
and not any particular one of them, which is made the basis of the 
tired pay there referred to. The way to give these mates three-fourths 
of this varying sea pay of the next higher grade is, of course, plain. [f 
one of them has had three years’ service he gets three-fourths the pay 
of a warrant officer who has had that length of service. If he has had 
twelve years’ service—and Mate Jenney has had much fhore than 
that—he get three-fourths the pay of a warrant officer with the san 
service. In short, the mate, ng entitled to the rank and thre 
fourths the sea pay of warrant officers, should receive three-fourths of 
the same pay which they would receive if they were warrant officers, 
instead of mates, all other circumstances connected with them remain- 
ing the same. I know of no other way by which to give to retired mates 
three-fourths of the sea of the next higher 

It follows that Mate Jenney should have retired September 26, 1599, 
with three-fourths the sea pay of a warrant officer with twelve y: 
of service, and that his advancement should be at and from that date 
and not from the date of the department's letter to him, November 2), 
1907, referred to in your question. 

But your questions refer more specifically to retirements under the 
act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 554) ; and as this act refers as we! 
officers who had then been retired as to subsequent retirements, it is 
quite possible that Mate Jenney and others retired under section 11 of 
the personnel act may be. re under the act of 1906, if for any 
reason that is thought desirable. 

As far as concerns ~— here, the only difference in the pe: 
nent provisions of the two acts is the substitution in the later act 0! 
the words “retired pay” for “ three-fourths the sea pay” of the next 
higher grade. This would give to mates on retirement the retired pay 
of warrant officers, the next ae Tate. 

The act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat., a): ppenee. in substance, that 
the retired warrant officers, with other ret officers, shall receive © 75 
r cent of the present sea pay of the grade or rank which they held at 
Phe time of retirement.” 

This sea pay of warrant officers is fixed as above shown, varying from 
1,200 to $1, per annum. So that if Mate Jenney, after being rv- 
ired under section 11 of the personnel act, were now retired under 

act of June 29, 1906, this would make no difference in the amount 
his retired pay, for under the former act he would receive three-fourt!is 
the sea of a warrant officer and under the other he would receive 
the whole of the retired pay of warrant officers, which is three-fourt!s 
the sea pay of such officer. ; 

And, with the cha made nesuaney the changed language of t! 
later act, what is said above as to the length of previous service |! 
determining the rate of pay of warrant officers therefore, the r 
tired pay of mates under section 11, referred to, is equally applic: 
in the cases of mates retired under the act of 1906. nd they receive 
the retired pay of the next higher pe— ost is, the retired pay of 2 
warrant officer with the same length of previous service. 

This, it is believed, covers the ground embraced in your second 2! 
third questions. Specifically, your second question is answered in | 
affirmative. And as to the thira, I have to advise you that Mate Jen 
ney, under the facts stated, was entitled to advancement from his ret’! 
ment, September 26, 1899, and not from the date of the departments 
letter to him of November 26, 1907. 

Respectfully, 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


As the result of the foregoing opinion the comptroller revers*! 
his decision of January 29, 1908. His second decision (! 
Comp., 717) is as follows: edie ue: y008 


By your reference of wepreney 12, 1908, of a communication from 
the -General of the Navy you requested reconsideration 
my dec of January 29, 1908, in the case of Mate William Jeni 
U. 8. Navy, retired, one of the 28 mates in the navy August 1, 1804, 
and entitled, by authority of an act of that date (28 Stat. 212), ‘ 


] 
+ 
C 


CHARLES J, BONAPARTY. 


0 I 
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retirement under the laws regulating the retirement of warrant officers. | 


In this decision it was heid that the said Mate Jenney, having been | 
retired under section 11 of the navy personnel act (act of March 3, 
1899, 30 Stat., 1007), was entitled to three-fourths the sea pay of | 
the next higher grade; that the pay of the next higher grade was that 
of a warrant officer in the first three years after date of appointment, 
and that he became so entitled on the date of his retirement. 

You were informed by my letter of March 7, 1908, that a bill was 
before Congress peortens that Mate Jenney and the other mates in a 
similar status shall be allowed credit for their previous service in 
computing their retired pay, and that it was contrary to the rule of 
this office to consider claims which were at the time pending before 
Congress. 

By your letter of March 26, 1908, you suggested that the question 
as to the right of these retired mates to credit for longevity service 
be submitted to the Attorney-General, and invited my concurrence in 
the proposed submission. In my reply of March 28, 1908, I concurred | 
in your request to the Attorney-General for his opinion and suggested 
an enlargement of the question by asking his opinion as to when Mate 
Jenney became entitled to aieedecment—whethen at the date of his 
retirement, September 14, 1899, or the date of the department's notifi 
cation to him, November 26, 1907. 


In response to your request, the Attorney-General has rendered an | 


opinion, dated April 18, 1908, and has held that the retired mates who 
receive the retired pay of warrant officers are entitled, in computing 
that pay, to be credited with their length of service. He says: 

“The way to give these mates three-fourths of this varying sea pay 
of the next higher grade is, of course, plain. If one of them has had 
three years’ service, he gets three-fourths the pay of @ warrant oflicer 
who has had that length of service. If he has had twelve years’ 
service—and Mate Jenney has had much more than that—he gets three- 
fourths the pay of a warrant officer with the same service. In short, 
the mates, being entitled to the rank and three-fourths the sea pay of 
warrant officers, should receive three-fourths of the same pay which 
they would receive if they were warrant officers instead of mates, all 
other circumstances connected with them remaining the same. I know 
of no other way by which to give to retired mates three-fourths of the 
sea pay of the next higher grade. 

“Tt follows that Mate Jenney should have been retired September 26, 
1899, with three-fourths the sea pay of a warrant officer with twelve 
years’ service, and that his advancement should be at and from that 
date and not from the date of the department’s letter to him, Novem- 
ber 26, 1907, referred to in your question.” 

The opinion of the Attorney-General will be followed by this office, 
and Mate William Jenney is therefore entitled to retired pay at the 
rate of $1,350 per annum, that being three-fourths of the sea pay of a 
warrant officer after twelve years’ service, the highest pay of a war 
rant officer, Jenney having had thirty years’ service at the time of his 
retirement, and that he became entitled to that pay on the date of his 
actual retirement. 


To the SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. 


The effect of this decision was to give to the mates for whom 
I had introduced the bill that to which they were entitled and 
made it unnecessary for the bill to become a law. Hence, when 
the bill was reached at this session, it was passed over, and on 
February 5, 1908, when it was reached again, the bill was laid 
upon the table, on metion of Mr. ELtis of Oregon, who made the 
following explanation: 


{Extract from CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 43, pp. 1946-1947, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1909.] 


MATE WILLIAM JENNEY. 


The Clerk reported the bill (H. R. 17059) for the relief of Mate 
William Jenney, retired, and the eight other retired mates who have 
been placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade 
above that actually held by them at the time of retirement. 

Mr. Evuis of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may lie on the table. A recent ruling of the department has 
given all that can be given under the bill, and hence there is no neces- 
sity for its passage. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon that the bill do lie on the table? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


I am very glad indeed that these mates have been accorded 
the consideration to which they were entitled, as, in my opinion, 


they are among the most deserving oflicers on the retired list of 
the navy. 


But only Mates Beck, Bonsall, Boyd, Griffin, Hill, Holler, 
Robinson, and 8S. 'T. C. Smith were accorded by the Navy De- 
partment the rank and pay of the next higher grade, under the 
opinions of the Attorney-General and decisions of the comp- 
troller heretofore cited. 


The following letter of the Navy Department affected the 
above-mentioned mates only: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 5, 1907. 

Sir: Referring further to your letter of July 12, 1907, relative to 
the right of certain mates on the retired list of the navy to advance- 
ment under the provisions of the act of June 29, 1906, I have to advise 
ee that the Attorney-General, in an opinion rendered October 15, 1907, 

eld that mates retired in accordance with the statute egnceves August 
1, 1894 (28 Stat., 212), are entitled, in the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to the benefit of ad- 
vancement provided by the act approved June 29, 1906, under the cir- 
cumstances enumerated in that act, and that the effect of such advance- 
ment will be to give them the rank and retired pay appurtenant to the 
lowest grade of warrant officers. 

Aporogetate instructions were issued to the Bureau of Navigation 
on the 16th ultimo, in accordance with the Attorney-General’s opinion. 

Very respectfully, 


V. H. Metcatr, Secretary. 
Hon. Triomas 8. Butter, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


| tion 


| three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher 


od 


In order to secure increased rank and pay for Mate Jenney it 
was necessary for Mr. DeKnight to prepare and submit an addi- 
tional brief, as follows: 


NOVEMB! 11, 


1907. 
To the honorable SecrerTary 

Str: On behalf of Mate William 
beg to submit that when he was 
should have been retired with a 
mate 

It appears from the Naval Register that Mate Jenney was retired on 
attaining the age of 62 years, under the act of December 21, 1861, 
and amendments, section 1444, Revised Statutes Said act reads as 
follows: 

“When any officer 
old, he shall, except in the case provided 
tired by the President from active service.” 

Under the further provision of law, to wit, the act of March 3, 
Mate Jenney should, when retired, have been retired with the rank 
three-fourths of the pay of the next higher grade. The 
March 1899, reads as follows: 

“That any officer of the navy with a creditable record, who served 
during the civil war, shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and 
three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade.” 

It appears from an indorsement, under date of October 1, 
upon the papers of Mate Griffin, retired, in referring to the 
Attorney-General for an opinion, that the Bureau of Navigation stated 
it had always regarded mates as enlisted men But it further appears 
that the Attorney General, in his opinion of October 15, 1907, in Mate 
Griffin’s case, holds that 

“ By Article II, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution 
United States’ can be appointed legally (1) by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; (2) by the President alone; 
(3) by the courts of law; or (4) by the heads of departments Com- 
missioned officers in the navy are appointed in the method, war- 
rant officers in accordance with the second, and mates in accordance 
with the fourth. All are alike officers of the United States 

Continuing, the Attorney-General says: 

“On April 8, 1899, Attorney-General Griggs gave an opinion to your 
predecessor with regard to the construction of section 11 of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1899, and generally known as the ‘ personnel act.’ In 
this opinion he held that, while officers of the Medical or Pay corps 
could not be given a higher position in the service than that of medical 
director pay director, respectively, they might have conferred upon 
them a higher rank and higher pay than those of the officers bearing 
such titles.” 

In his words— 

“The highest officer in the Medical Corps is a medical director, hay- 
ing relative rank of a captain. It would not be possible to promote a 
medical director to a higher place in the Medical Corps, but it would 
be to confer upon him a higher rank than that of captain. 
And, in my opinion, that is what section 11 is intended to do. The two 
officers whose cases are now under discussion will be retired, respec- 
ively, as medical cirector and pay director, but with a higher relative 

on the retired list than that which they are entitled to in the 
active service—-namely, rear-admiral. I see no difficulty in giving to 
section 11 such a construction, nor do I any inconsistency or em- 
barrassment that will arise in its operation.” 

In view of Mate Jenney’s civil-war record, it is re 
that the only reason why the department did not, 
Jenney, retire him with the rank and three 
next higher grade, was (1) because it did not regard him as an officer, 
and (2) because it believed that a mate could not be placed on the re- 
tired list with the rank and pay of one grade above that actually held 
at the time of retirement, for the reason that on the active list he could 
not promote te a higher place. The opinion of the Attorney-General, 
dated October 15, 1907, shows conclusively (1) that a mate is an of- 
and (2) that, as in the case of a medical or pay director, who 
likewise could not promote to a higher place on the active list, a mate 
is entitled to be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of the 
grade next above that held by him at the time of retirement 

The case of Mate Jenney is unlike that of the other mates on the 
retired list. He is the only mate retired for age since March 5, 1899, 
and therefore within the provisions of the 


the only one who comes ; 
act of that date. Possessing a creditable civil-war record act 
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pectfully submitted 
when retiring Mate 
fourths the sea pay of the 


ficer ; 


this 


| entitles him to be placed upon the retired list with increased rank and 


pay from the date of his retirement, to wit, September 26, 1899 

The Attorney-General, in his opinion of October 15, 1907, holds that 
the grade next above that of mate is that of the lowest grade of 
warrant officers. 

Under the provisions of the act of June 29, 1906, mates with civil- 
war record who were retired prior to March 1899, are entitled to 
be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay next above that 
held by them at the time of retirement, but then only in the discre- 
of the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Mate Jenney is entitled under the provisions of the act of March 3 
1899, which reads as follows: 

“That any officer of the navy, with a creditable record, who served 
during the civil war, shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and 
grade.’ 

It will be observed that this act is mandatory 

It is respectfully requested that the record of retirement of Mate 
Jenney be corrected, and that his name be entered upon the Naval Reg- 
ister as retired September 26, 1899, with the rank and three-fourths 
the sea pay of the next higher grade, that of the lowest grade of 
warrant officer. 

Very respectfully, 


’ 


CLARENCE W 
Attorney for Mate 


DeKNicnt, 
William Jenney 


DeceMBer 3, 1907. 


To the honorable SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Srr: On November 11 I addressed a communication 
of Mate William Jenney, U. 8S. Navy, retired, setting f 
why he should have been retired with a higher rank 
of mate. 

Kindly inform me what action, if any, has been taken in this matter, 

Very truly, yours, 
’ 


to you on behalf 
rth the reasons 
and pay than that 


CLAREN( 
Attorney for 


EW. DeEKNIGHT, 
Mate William denney. 
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Navy eee 
Washington, December 9, 1907. 

Sir: Replying to your letter of the 8d instant, asking what action, if 
any, has been taken with respect to the claim of Mate William Jenney, 
U. S. Navy, retired, that his record should be corrected so as to show 
his retirement with the rank and three-fourths the sea pay of the next 
higher grade, you are advised that the papers were sent to the Bureau 
of Navigation, on the 22d ultimo, with the following indorsement: 

“ Returned to the Bureau of Navigation. 

“It appears that Mate William Jenney ‘served during the civil war,’ 
and that he was placed on the retired list of officers of the nav, 
tember 26, 1899, under authority of the act of August 1, 18 4 
Stat., 212). The Attorney-General has held (opinion of October 15, 
1907) that mates so retired are officers of the navy and, in that re- 
spect, eligible to advancement on the retired list under the provisions 
of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 554). 

“Under these circumstances it would appear that if Mate Jenney's 
record was ‘creditable’ at the date of his retirement he should have 
been ‘retired with the rank and three-fourths the sea pay of the next 
higher grade,’ in pursuance of section 11 of the ‘ personnel act’ (act of 
March 3, 1899, 30 Stat., 1007). 

“The bureau will take appropriate action in the premises.” 

Very respectfully, 
Vv. H. Mercauy, Secretary. 

Mr. CLARENCE W. DeKNIGuHT, 

Attorney at Law, Hibbs Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. DeKnight then turned his attention to demonstrating that 
Mates Callander, Fuller, Neilsen, and Vennard had been errone- 
ously retired under section 17 of the navy personnel act. 

This section reads as follows: 


That when an enlisted man or appointed petty officer has served as 
such thirty years in the United States Navy, either as an enlisted man 
or petty officer, or both, he shall, by making 2 to the Presi- 
dent, be placed on the retired list hereby created, with the rank held by 
him at the date of retirement; and he shall thereafter receive 75 per 
cent of the pay and allowances of the rank or rating upon which he 
was retired: Provided, That if said enlisted man or appointed petty 
officer had active service in the Navy or in the Army or Marine 
Corps, either as volunteer or regular, during the civil or Spanish- 
American wars, such war service shall be computed as double time 
in computing the thirty years necessary to entitle him to be retired: 
And provided further, That applicants for retirement under this section 
shall, unless physically disqualified for service, be at least 50 years of 
age. 


Mr. DeKnight contended that they should have been retired 
under section 1444, Revised Statutes, and section 11 of the navy 
personne! act. 


His efforts were opposed by the Navy Department, as may be 
seen by the following communications: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 7, 1908. 
Sim: Referring to your communication of December 28, 1907, on be- 
half of Mate Harold Neilsen, U._ 8. Navy, retired, and to the depart- 
ment’s letter of the 4th instant, I have to inform you that the Bureau 
of Navigation has been advised that the —— of section 11 of the 
~ ggg act, so called, are not considered to apply to the case of Mate 
Neilson. 
Very respectfully, V. H. Muercaur, Secretary. 
Mr. Cuarence DekKnicur, 
Hibbs Building, Washington, D. OC. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1907. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 6th instant, requesting that the 
name of the late Mate Henry C. Fuller, U. 8. Navy, retired, be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for an advancement of one grade in accordance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress approved June 29, 1906, 
you are advised that for an officer to be eligible for advancement 
under the proviaees of the law referred to he must have been trans- 
ferred to the retired list on account of one of the following reasons: 
(1) “On account of wounds or disability incident to the service,” 
(2) “on account of age,” (3) “or after fo ears’ service.” 

fate Fuller was transferred to the reti list after the completion 
of thirty years’ service, in accordance with the provisions of section 17 
of the nayy personnel act, approved March 3, 1899. As he did not 
retire on account of one of the reasons above given, he is not entitled 
to advancement under the provisions of the act of June 29, 1906, 
which reads as follows: 

“That any officer of the navy not above the de of captain who 
served with credit as an officer or as an enlist man in the regular 
or volunteer forces during the elvil war prior to April 9, 1865, other- 
wise than as a cadet, and whose name is borne on the Official Register 
of the Navy, and who has heretofore been or may hereafter be retired 
on account of wounds or disability incident to the service, or on ac- 
count of age, or after forty years’ service, may, in the discretion of the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, be placed 
on the retired list of the navy with the rank and retired pay of one 
grade above that actually held by him at the time of retirement: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not apply to any officer who received an 
advance of grade at or since the date of his retirement or who has 
been restored to the navy and placed on the retired list by virtue of 
the provisions of a special act of Congress.” 

Very respectfully, 


Cc. McR. WINstow, 
Assistant to Bureau. 
CLARENCE W. DeKNIGHT 
Attorney at Law, Hidds Building, Washington, D. O. 


Again I assisted in getting the Secretary of the Navy to refer 
the matter to the Attorney-General for opinion, as may be seen 
by the following correspondence: 


Hovusp oF RNMPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, May 7, 1908. 
Hon. Truman H. NewBerry 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Just before leaving for my home in Delaware 
on May 1, I ed, and am under the impression that I mailed to you, 

letter req that you refer the cases of —— Fuller, Neilsen, 

ennard, and lander to the Attorney-General for an opinion as 
to their status under section 11 of the navy mnel act. Inasmuch 
as I have not received any acknowledgment, I believe now that I prob- 
“7 did not mail the letter. 

t seems that the Attorney-General, on April 18, 1908, rendered an 
opinion explanatory of his opinion of October 15, 1907, relative to 
certain retired mates, and as a result the comptroller has reversed 
himself, and in oan their pay has given them credit for their 
prior service. It ap also t the cases of Mates Fuller, de- 
ceased, Neilsen, Vennard, and Callander were not before the Attorney- 
General for opinion, and I therefore request that you will kindly cause 
their cases to be sent to him for opinion, so that his opinion may be 
rendered in time for the auditor to act upon their cases in season to 
certify any amount that may be found due them to Congress for appro- 
priation before adjournment. 

I believe it only an act of justice that these mates should have their 
status passed upon by the Attorney-General the same as in the case of 
the other mates. 

These officers were retired under section 17 of the personnel act, and 
it would seem, following the opinion of the Attorney-General, that they 
are entitled to be retired under section 11 of that act, which provides: 

“That any officer of the navy, with a creditable record, who served 
during the civil war, shall, when retired, be retired with the rank and 
three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade.” 

The act of August 1, 1894, provided “that the law regulating the 
retirement of warrant officers of the navy shall be construed to apply 
to the 28 officers now serving as mates in the navy,” and these mates 
were among the number. In the absence of any specific provision re- 
pealing this law with reference to these mates, it would seem that it 
was in effect at the time of their retirement. 

The Attorney-General having held in his opinion of October 15, .907, 
that a mate could be both an officer and enlisted man, it would seem 
only fair to apply both beneficial acts to these mates, especially in view 
of the fact that nowhere does it appear that there was any intention to 
repeal the act of August 1, 1894, as to them, and it is probable that 
ee oes law they are entitled to the rank and pay of the next 

er grade. 

ese mates having served honestly and faithfully during the civil! 
war, and so far as known have a creditable record, it is probable that 
Congress intended that they should receive the benefits for such service 
during the war of the rebellion. 

Thanking you in advance for your prompt attention to this matter, 
early presentation of which has been delayed by reason of my absence 
from the city, I am, 

Very truly, yours, H. R. Burton. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 12, 1908. 

Str: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 7th instant, 
with an inclosed brief, relative to the cases of Mates Fuller, Nielsen, 
Vennard, and Callander. This is the first letter that has reached the 
— concerning these individuals, 

n reply I send herewith a ay of a memorandum covering the ques- 
tion as sputiensie to Mate Harold ene e was sent to the Bu- 
reau of Navigation on February 6, 1908. hile the department desires 
to do whatever is possible in any case that appears to be doubtful, it 
does not seem that this matter comes within tha omen , and it is not 
believed that any other conclusion can properly be arrived at other than 
the one set forth in the accompany memorandum. No objection, 
however, would be raised to appropriate legislative action having in view 
the application of the beneficial statutes of March 3, 1899, or of June 
29, 1 , to the four mates above mentioned. 

Very respectfully, 
TrRuMAN H. Newserry, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. H. R. Burton, 
House of Representatives. 


Hon. TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Mr. SecreTaRy: I am in receipt of your letter of the 12th in- 
stant relative to the case of Mates Fuller, Nielsen, Vennard, and Cal- 
lander. I have carefully considered the accompanying memorandum, 
and it seems to me that there is very grave doubt concerning the ques- 
tion involved, so much so that I would be glad if you could see your 
—_ clear to ask the opinion of the Attorney-General in this matter. 

ther-that these mates were retired in conformity with the ruling 
of the department; that they were only entitled to be retired under 
section 17 of the personnel act, the same as enlisted men of the navy, 
although since the Attorney-General has held they are officers, I do not 
think that their case should be prejudiced by their accepting the views 
of the department at the time and going on the retired list under sald 
section. think that they should have the benefit of section 11, and 
it is my opinion, after considering the matter very carefully, that they 
would seem to be entitled to it. ; 

It will be im ass a bill for their relief at this session 
of Congress, and it is a matter of delay for a year at least before they 
can recelye any benefits. Meanwhile, if the Attorney-General shoul 
hold that the department was in error, why, they could have | 
cases corrected and recelye the benefits to which, in my opinion, they 
would seem to be entitled, and I would be the necessity of bur- 
dening Con with the passage of additional legislation for the 
navy, of which it seems there has been a great deal in the last few 


ears. 
7 It will be remembered that in the case of Mate Jemney and the 
eight other mates the de t held that they were not entitled to 
the benefits of section 11 or of the act of June 29, 1906, and it was 
only after rsistent effort that the department was induced to call 
7 the Attorney-General for opinion, with the result that he decid: d 
at they were entitled. Furthermore, that the comptroller refused to 
put a proper construction upon the opinion of the Attorney-General, anc 
when the matter was refe to him he decided that the comp- 
troller was in error. In both cases, therefo where the Attorney- 
General was called upon he expressed the Msn on that these depart- 
ments had been in error. It is not improbable, therefore, that err: 
may exist with reference to these four mates, and it would seem to be 
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only fair that the Attorney-General should be asked to pass upon Ther is opinion reached the enartment. it was re 
if ren thi pinion reached the Navy Dep t, it was r 


their status, so that further legislation may be avoided possible ; | 
or, if legislation is found to be required the opinion of the Attorney- 
General in these specific cases may be cited and we may not again 
be put in the position of proceeding with legislation concerning which, 
if the Attorney-General had first been called upon to express an 
opinion, it would have been found unnecessary. 

I think you will agree with me that no harm can be done in re 
ferring the matter to the Attorney-General for opinion, while much 
good may come therefrom 

Trusting that you will therefore reconsider this matter, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 





Hrram R. Burton. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 15, 1908. | 
My Dear Mr. Burton: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
the 13th instant, in which you ask that the cases of Mates Fuller, 
Neilsen, Vennard, and Callandar be referred to the Attorney-General for 
his opinion as to whether they are entitled to the benefits of the provi- | 
sions of section 11 of the act of March 3, 1899, or those of the act of | 
June 29, 1906, as in the case of Mate Jenney and others. 
In reply I have to inform you that the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- | 
eral will be requested, as you suggest. | 

Very respectfully, 


TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
Acting Secretary. 
The Hon. H. R. Burton, 
House of Representatives. 

On the matter reaching the Attorney-General’s office, Mr. De 
Knight made an extended argument, and on June 5, 1908 (26 
Op., 615), the Attorney-General rendered an opinion again sus- 
taining Mr. DeKnight’s position, said opinion being as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 5, 1908. | 

Srv: I have the honor to respond to the request contained in your | 
note of May 26, 1908, for an opinion upon the case there stated, in sub | 
stance as follows: 

Mate Neilsen, retired, served as an enlisted man in the navy from | 
January 22, 1862, to February 9, 1865, and from February 20, 1866, to 
October 4, 1869, and as a mate from March 29, 1870, until retired. He | 
was retired March 31, 1899, under section 17 of the personnel act of | 
March 3, 1899, upon his own application, after thirty years’ service. | 
And the question which you submit is “Whether * * * Mate Neil- 
sen is not entitled to advancement to the next higher grade under the 
provisions of section 11 of the personnel act or the act of June 29, 
1906; and if so, as to the date from which he is entitled to such 
advancement.” — 

It is assumed that by the above expression, “ the next higher grade,” | 
is meant the rank and pay of the next higher grade, as such officers are 
not advanced in grade on their retirement. a 

Much of what is here involved is covered by the two opinions of this | 
department upon a similar subject, under dates of October 15, 1907, 
and April 18, 1908. f : : 

Following the ruling in The United States v. Fuller (160 U. &., 
593, 595), it was held in those anaes that mates in the navy were 
officers within the meaning of sect 
of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 554). 
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turned to the office of the Attorney-General on June 23, 1908, 
with a request for an explanation of a certain passage of the 
above opinion, said passage reading as follow: 

I am of opinion that, as Mate Neilsen was entitled to be retired 
under section eleven of the act ref: i to (the el act), his 
retirement of March 31, 1899, 1 be so rt d to mal if 
show such i ) . and fo \ ; the above opinion of Apt , 
1908, ank and three-f i pay of a warrant officer 
with twelve years of service, and f i ight ret nt rhis 
is giving to this officer, although at a later date, that to which, in law, 
he was then entitled. 

The questions which the Navy Department raised were of 
such nature as to require a reconsideration of this opi 1 by 
the Attorney-General. 

Meanwhile Mr. DeKnight had gone abroad, but on b 

| cabled by his office immediately returned solely on this business 
and made a further argument and a reargument in support 


on 11 of the navy personnel act and 


As Mate Neilsen was retired March 31, 1899, he should have been 


retired under the former section, with the rank and three-fourths the 
sea pay of the next higher grade. 

The Navy Department then held that Mate Neilsen could not be re 
tired under section 11 of that act, but was entitled to be retired as an 
enlisted man under section 17 of that act, he having had more than 
thirty years of service in the navy, and he was thus retired upon his 
own application and with the rank he then held and three-fourths of 
the pay he was receiving at retirement. 

The question to be determined is as to the effect of this retirement 
upon the right of Mate Neilsen to be now retired, as of some date, under 
section 11 of the personnel act or the act of June 29, 1906. 

That act provides that “any officer of the navy not above the grade 
of captain who served with credit * * * during the civil war 
* * * and who has heretofore been, or may hereafter be, retired 
* * * may, in the discretion of the President * * * be placed 
on the retired list of the navy with the rank and retired pay of one 
grade above that actually held by him at the time of retirement.” 

The higher grade thus referred to is that of warrant officer, and the 
retired pay of that grade was 75 per cent of the sea pay of the grade, 
varying in amounts by three-year periods of service. (Act of March 3, 
1873, 17 Stat., 547; and opinion of April 18, 1908, 26 op., 600.) Since 
the above act of June 29, 1906, embraces both officers who were then 
retired and those thereafter retired, Mate Neilsen, if otherwise entitled, 
may be retired under that act notwithstanding his former retirement. 

I do not think that the retirement of Mate Nielsen under section 17 
of the personnel act, upon his own application, is, under the circum- 
stances, a bar to his retirement as an officer under section 11 of that 
act or under the act of 1906. 

The Government having held that he could not be retired as an officer 
under section 11, but might be, under section 17, upon his own appli- 
eation, I do not think that by ee this erroneous decision and 
acting upon it he waived or forfeited any legal right which he had to be 
retired otherwise. 

I am of opinion that as Mate Nielsen was entitled to be retired under 
section 11 of the act referred to, his retirement of March 31, 1899, 
should be so corrected as to make it show such a retirement, and, fol- 
lowing the above opinion of April 18, 1908, with the rank and retired 
pay of a warrant officer with twelve years of service and from said 
original retirement. ‘This is giving to this officer, although at a later 
date, that to which, in law, he was then entitled. 

In any event Mate Nielsen would be now, under the above opinion, 


entitled to be retired under the act of 1896 with the rank and retired | 


pay of a warrant officer having twelve years’ service. But since the ad- 
Vancement in such case would be from the date of retirement, this 
would deprive him during the intervening years of the increased pay to 
which he became entitled at and from his retirement, March 31, 1899. 

As you informed me that there are on the retired list some other 


mates whose cases are essentially similar to this one, what is here said | 


will apply to fully also. 


The honorable Secretary or THE Navy, 


CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Attorney-General. 
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that on August 29, 1908, the Attorney I is 
tained Mr. DeKnight’s position by rendering the following 
opinion : 





i ‘Ss, B 
Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the 1 t of vour letter of 
June 23, 1908, in which you request an expla 1 of a rtain 
passage in my opinicn of June 5, 1908 (26 Op., 615), in the se of 
Mate Harold Neilsen, U. 8. Navy, retired. The p to h you 


eall my attention is as follows: 

*I am of the opinion that, as Mate Neilsen was entitled to be retired 
under section 11 of the act referred to (the personnel act), 5 
ment of March 31, 1899, should be so correeted as to make it 
such a retirement, and following the above opinion of April 18, 1908 
with the rank and retired pay of a warrant officer with t lve yea 
of service, and from said original retirement his is giving to this 
officer, although at a later date, that to which, in law, he was then 
entitled.” 

It appears that this has been construed as n 
sen was entitled to be retired under section 11 personnel act at 
the time when he was, in fact (although irregularly), retired under 
section 17 of the same act, and you point out that data contained In 
certain memoranda accompanying your letter of May 26, 1908, show 
that Mate Neilsen, at the time above mention had neither served 
forty years nor attained the age of 62 years, and therefore he would 
not have heen entitled to retirement had he th held the rank of a 
warrant officer. The parsage in question is not, perhaps, as carefully 
expressed as it should have been, but it does not say, nor was it my 
intention to express the opinion, that Mate Neilsen was entitled to 
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retirement under section 11 of t personnel act at the date of his 
irregular retirement above mentioned In the two paragraphs im 
diately preceding the one to which you refer, I said 

“I do not think that the retirement of Mate Neilsen under section 17 






of the personnel act, upon his ow pp ion, is, under 1m 
stances, a bar to his retirement as an oflicer under seetion 11 of that 
act or under the act of 1906. 

“The Government having held that he could not be retired as an officer 
under section 11, but might be under section 17, upon his own a 1 
tion, I do not think that, by accepting this erroneous decision and act 
ing upon it, he waived or forfeited any legal right which he had to 
retired otherwise.” 

In other words, the material point, in my opinion, was that Mate 


Neilsen, having accepted a construction of his status and consequ 





rights which had been adopted by the Government itself, but which i 
subsequently held, upon appropriate consideration, to be erroneous, 
ought not to be deprived of any substantial benefit resulting from the 
change in the authoritative construction of the y reason of his 
action taken while the error of construction was acted upon by his su 
periors. He was held not to be entitled to ret ment as an officer: 
he therefore accepted retirement as an enlisted man. In polnt of fact, he 
should have been regarded, and should have regarded himself, as en 
titled to retirement as an officer, and, under the reumstances of this 


ease, he ought not to suffer by reason of the consequences of a mistake 
for which he was not responsible. From the facts stated in your letter, 
and which were shown by the memoranda accompanying your previous 
letter, of May 26, it seems to be quite clear that Mate Neilsen would 
not have been entitled to retirement under section 11 of the personnel 
act until April 16, 1902, when he should have attained the age of 62 
years. When that date came, however, he was assumed by the depart 
ment, and also by himself, to be already upon the retired list by reason 
of his irregular retirement of March 31, 1899. tut for this action of 
the Government Mate Neilsen would have been, as your letter states, 
undoubtedly retired on April 16, 1902, and when I say, in the passage 
you have quoted, “his retirement of March 31, 1899, should be so cor 
rected as to make it show such retirement * * * with the rank 
and retired pay of a warrant officer with twelve years’ service, and 
from said original retirement,” this must be understood as meaning a 
retirement from the period at which he would have been eligible for re 
tirement under section 11 of the personnel act, namely, April 16, 1902 
With this modification—or, rather, explanation—the opinion of June 5, 
1908, correctly expresses my views of the law as applied to the case of 
| Mate Neilsen. 
I remain, sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 









CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 





oth these opinions of the Attorney-General were then pro- 

mulgated by the Navy Department, and the mates in question, 

Callander, Fuller, Neilsen, and Vennard, were, by the depart 
| ment, retired as officers, under the provisions of section 1444 of ; 
| the Revised Statutes ; and under section 11 of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3, 1899, were accorded the rank and pay 7 
of warrant officers, from the date on which they had each at- 
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tained the age of 62 years. 
is as follows: 


The correspondence on this subject 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 24, 1908. 
Sir: In accordance with an opinion of the Attorney-General, dated 
June 5, 1908, the department's letter to you, dated March 31, 1899, 
transferring you to the retired list of officers of the navy from that date, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899, is so far modified that you will be regarded 
as a mate on the retired list of the navy, holding the rank of the lowest 
grade of warrant oflicers, from the date upon which you attained the 
age of sixty-two (62) years, April 16, 1902, upon which date you 
would have been eligible to retire under the provisions of section 1444 
of the Revised Statutes, and with the rank of the next higher grade in 
eoceseenss with the provisions of section 11 of the act of March 3, 
Very respectfully, V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
Mate HaroLp NEILSEN, U. 8S. Navy, Retired, 
2646 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 24, 1908. 
Sir: In accordance with an opinion of the Attorney-General, dated 
June 5, 1908, the department’s letter to you, dated June 9, 1899, trans- 
ferring you to the retired list of officers of the navy from that date, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1899, is so far modified that you will be 
regarded as a mate on the retired list of the navy, holding the rank 
of the lowest grade of warrant officers, from the date upon which you 
attained the age of 62 years, September 22, 1900, upon which date 
you would have been eligible to retire under the provisions of section 
1444 of the Revised Statutes, and with the rank of next higher grade, 
_ ae with the provisions of section 11 of the act of March 
4 99. 
Very respectfully, V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
Mate Jonn L. VENNARD, U. S. Navy, Retired, 
United States Navy-Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. (Commandant). 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 23, 1908. 

Sir: In accordance with an opinion of the Attorney-General, dated 
June 5, 1908, the department’s letter to you, dated May 22, 1899, trans- 
ferring you to the retired list of officers of the navy from that date, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1899, is so far modified that you will be 
regarded as a mate on the retired list of the navy, holding the rank 
of the lowest grade of warrant officers, from the date upon which you 
attained the age of 62 years, April 16, 1908, upon which date you 
would have been eligible to retire under the provisions of section 1444 
of the Revised Statutes, and with the rank of the next higher grade, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 11 of ‘the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899. 


Very respectfully, V. H. Mercar, Secretary. 
Mate ALBERT F. CALLANDER, U. S. Navy, Retired, 
349 Bergen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The increased pay which these and the other mates hereto- 
fore mentioned receive by reason of their being regarded as 
mates on the retired list of the navy holding the rank of the 
lowest grade of warrant officer is $450 per year, and this rate of 
pay in each instance dated back to the time when they should 
have been properly retired. 

In the case of Jenney, he received about $4,000 as back pay, 
as may be seen by reference to the letter of the Auditor for 
the Navy Department, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May 5, 1908. 
Cc. W. De KNIGHT, 7 7 om 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: The claim of your client, William Jenney, mate, U. S. Navy, 
retired, for the difference between pay at $9 and at $1,350 per 
annum from September 26, 1899, to December 31, 1907, has been set- 
tled, and $3,718.75 found due. 


As there are no funds available for the payment of the sum that 
accrued before July 1, 1904 ($2,143.75), it will be reported to Con- 
gress for appropriation. A warrant for that sum will be issued in his 
favor and sent to him when this has been made, which will probably 
be about the close of the present session. 


A warrant for the remainder ($1,575) will be issued and mailed to 
him probably within ten days. 


Respectfully, R. W. TYLER, Auditor. 


While efforts were in progress one of these mates, Neilsen, 
died, while Mate Fuller had died previously, so that only two 
of these four officers, who had been erroneously retired as en- 
listed men, lived to enjoy the actual benefit of the efforts of 
their attorney in their behalf. 

As before explained, the bill which I introduced, now on the 
table, it is unnecessary to pass, for the reason that, through 
the skill of their attorney, Mr. DeKnight, sufficient justifica- 
tion was found in law to give these mates that to which they 
were entitled. 

In reviewing the history of the service of these mates in the 
navy and the little they have secured by way of recognition, 
and then only after strenuous efforts, I feel that too high a 
tribute can not be paid to the persistence and skill of their 
attorney, who worked unremittingly in their behalf, who 
brought the matter to my attention, who convinced me of the 
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justice of their contention, an1 thus caused me to attempt to 
assist these deserving officers on the floor of this House. 

In closing my career in Congress, I desire to pay tribute to 
the memory of these mates by calling attention to their worth, 
as shown by the report and debate on the bill which became 
the act of 1894, then pending in this House. 

The following is an extract from pages 6965 to 6967 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 28, 1894, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session : 


PAY AND RETIREMENT OF MATES IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I now call up the bill (H. R. 38) relating to the pa) 
and retirement of mates in the United States Navy. 

The bill was read as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the law regulating the retirement of wa: 
rant officers in the navy shall be construed to apply to the 28 office: 
now serving as mates in the navy, and the said mates shall be entit!e:| 
to receive annual pay at the rates following: When at sea, $1,200; . 
shore duty, $900; on leave or waiting orders, $700: Provided, howev:) 
That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to authorize an, 
increase of pay for any time prior to the passage of this act.” 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the |i!! 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Dockery. I think that the bill had better be considered in Co: 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I move that the House resolve itself in Committe 
of the Whole House for the purpose of considering this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Who! 
Mr. LESTER in the chair. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for tl: 
consideration of the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The title was again ee. 

Mr. HouMAN. I hope the report will be read in the first instance. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will allow me, I will read near); 
all the report in explaining the Dill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, by the act of July 15, 1870, the fur 
ther a of acting masters’ mates or mates in the United 
States Navy was stopped. It left the mates already in the navy «1 
duty, and those mates, or what there are left of them, are carried . 
the Navy Register to-day. Death has laid its hand upon them. Th. 
are only 27 left. They were os under the act of July 
1861. Section 2 of the act of March 3, 1865, provided that a 
masters’ mates should be styled mates, and authorized the increase ot 
their pay to a sum not exceeding $60 a month. 

The act of July 2, 1864, designated boatswains, engineers, carp 
ters, and sailmakers as warrant officers; and under sections 1448 anid 
1455 of the Revised Statutes these warrant officers are retired 1 
same as commissioned officers; but you will notice that the act | 
out the mates in the navy. 

Mr. HoLtMAN. That is the real int. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They were neither warrant nor commissioned officers 
The omission was undoubtedly an inadvertence at the time, bec:use 
everybody upon the floor of this House must know that a mate i 
superior officer to a boatswain or a carpenter. They were thus ( 
prived of the benefits of a law passed for the retirement of com: 
sioned and warrant officers. 

Mr. Dockery. Then, as I understand my friend, the effect of t! 
Lg under consideration is to increase the retired list to the extent 

7 mates. 

Mr. CuMMINGsS. The effect is to increase the retired list to the ext: 
of 27 noncommissioned officers who ought to be on the list, or the 
tired list itself be abolished. 

Mr. HotMaNn. Which is the proper thing? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. One or the other. 

Mr. Houtman. Which is the proper thing? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Are i= going to legislate in favor of commissio: 
officers and against old tars? The injustice here, it seems to me, 
perfectly apparent. 

Mr. Dockery. What would be the cost? 

Mr. Cum™Mrnes. I will come to that in a minute. 


I want to 


_that there are 27 of these old men in the service. They have se! 


from twenty-five to forty-five years in the navy as acting mas! 
mates or mates. And in the face of all this service = discrimi: 
against them. They are getting old and_ have families to su) 
Why, sir, some of these very men are to-day practically commani 
vessels in the United States ery. 

This House will surely take into account the fact that boatsw» 
and carpenters are on the retired list, while these gallant old 
some of whom served in the Mexican war, and all of whom serv! 
the last war, are to be left stranded through an inadvertence at 
time the law was passed placing warrant officers on the retired lis! 

Now, I want to say that Secretary Chandler, Secretary Whit! 
Secretary Tracy, and retary Herbert have all earnestly favored | 
passage of this bill. They have acknowledged its justice. It 
repeatedly been favorably reported, both in the House and in | 
Senate, in different Congresses. Until to-day nobody has champ 
the rights of these old salts, but in almost every Congress youl | 
men willing to champion the aspirations of commodores and admi 
on the retired list who are seeking an increase of pay. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to expatiate fur' 
The fact that these old jack tars have suffered from this inju 
ever since 1864 ought to commend to you their demand for justice | 

I quote the following letter here, written on behalf of these ™ 
It reflects credit on the admirals, commodores, and commanders \ 
have signed it: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1 
To the Naval Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


HoNnoRABL® Strs: The mates of the navy are efficient officers, !1\ 
performed the duties of commanding, executive, and deck officers 
many years, some having served upward of forty years as enlisted 0 
and officers. 

Nearly all served in the United States Navy during the late wir 
and some were in the service during the Mexican war. 

They have the same uniform, mess bill, and other expenses that wor 
capt officers have, and in line of duty take precedence of warraut 
officers. 
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They are the only ones who do not receive longevity pay, and should 
receive the same as warrant officers, and also the benefits of the re- 
tired list as now allowed to all other officers. 

David D. Porter, Admiral; S. C. Rowan, Vice-Admiral ; 
Thornton A. Jenkins, rear-adrairal; John L. Worden, 
rear-admiral; C. R. P. Rodgers, rear-admiral: E. Tf. 
Nichols, rear-admiral; T. H. Patterson, rear-admiral ; 
Henry Walke, rear-admiral; J. M. B. Clitz, rear- 
admiral; Wm. FE. Leroy, rear-admiral; A. C. Rhind, 
rear-admiral; D. B. Harmony. commodore; W. W. 
Queen, commodore; L. A. Kimberly, commodore; 
Ralph Chandler, commodore; D. L. Braine, commo- 
dore; W. T. Truxton, commodore; Montgomery Sic- 
ard, captain; R. R. Wallace, captain; Geo. C. Remey, 
captain; J. Fyffe, captain; Albert Kautz, captain; 
R. L. Law, captain; Geo. Brown, captain; J. N. | 
Miller, captain; M. Haxton, captain; A. P. Cook, | 
captain; 8. Casey, commander; A. H. McCormick, 
commander; J. H. Sands, commander; A. G. Kellogg, 
commander; M. L. Johnson, commander; H. B. 
Selly, commander; Theodore F. Kane, commander; 
J. C. Watson, commander; H. B. Robeson, com- 
mander; Wm. Whitehead, commander; Geo. W. Cof- 








Mr. Dockery. But you give them pay for doing nothing when they 


are put on the retired list. 


fin, commander ; P. F. Harrington, commander; C. M. | 
Schoonmaker, commander; C. 8S. Cotton, commander ; | 


C. McGreger, commander ; John McGowan, licutenant- 
commander; Geo. Book, lieutenant-commander ; 
Geo. N. Totten, lieutenant-commander; C. A. Schetky, 
lieutenant-commander; Jas. M. Forsyth, licutenant- 
commander; O. W. Farenholt, lieutenant-commander. 
I concur in the representation made in this communication. 
Wm. E. CHANDLER. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think it necessary to climb the heights of 
eloquence on behalf of these veteran and patriotic sea dogs of the 
American Navy. They were warrant officers, even if they did not re- 
ceive their warrants. They ought to have received the courtesy at least 
that a corporal in the army gets from his colonel. You will find them 


acting as executive officers on men-of-war to-day, and in some instances | 


even acting as commanders of vessels. The Fishhawk, used by the 


Fish Commission, has been under command of one of these mates. | 


Still he was not even granted the courtesy of a warrant; he had no 
commission at all except his forty years’ term of service. 


Mr. Chairman, if no gentleman desires to oppose this bill, I would 
like to get a vote upon it. Let us give these old tars justice while we | 


have the opportunity. 

Mr. Dockery. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on this question 
very briefly. The proposition presented by this bill is an extension 
of the retired list of the navy. So far as I know, Members of this 


| 


House on both sides have been indisposed in recent years to extend | 


the retired list, either of the army or of the navy. 

This bill proposes to make eligible for retirement on the naval list 
27 mates, who, as I see by the es were not included in the pro- 
visions of the act of July, 1864, w 
to be retired at certain ages. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the laws relating to re- 
tirement of officers, either of the navy or of the army; but I am con- 
versant with the general opposition which the people have expressed 


through their Representatives on this floor against the further exten- | 


sion of special retiring privileges, either to officers of the army or 
officers of the navy. Mr. Chairman, in times like these, when thou- 
sands, yea, hundreds of thousands, of men in this country are out of 
employment, with nothing to do, tramping the country, when manu- 
factories are closed and general industrial paralysis extends over the 
country, is it wise for us as the Representatives of the people to add 
this burden to the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. Cum™miInes. I suggest to the gentleman that it is wise to do 
justice to the defenders of this Union at any time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dockery. Then why was not this measure of justice meted out by 
the act of July 2, 1864, if this class of men were entitled to special rec- 
ognition? The gentleman from New York says that it was doubtless an 
inadvertent omission, but 

Mr. CumMMINGS. And Secretary Chandler says so, too. 

Mr. Dockery. But there is nothing shown in the report which I 
have hastily glanced over which indicates that such was the case. It 
seems, Mr. Chairman, to have been a deliberate purpose on the part of 
Congress at that time to make this omission. If not, I hope it will be 
the deliberate voice of this House, expressed in disapproval of this 
bill, that we will not, at least at this moment of industrial paralysis, 
add this burden to the peonle whom we have the honor to represent. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be an impression in 
the House that by the retirement of these 27 mates somebody will 
be promoted to their positions. There is not the shadow of truth 
in such an insinuation. ‘There are no mates in the United States Navy 
to-day except these men. The rank has been abolished, and it is a 
rank. ‘These are the only mates left. 
by retaining them in service in their old age you are practically pun- 
ishing them for doing their duty toward the country. 

Mr. Hatt of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. Cummines. I will. 


Mr. Hart of Missouri. My colleague [Mr. Dockery] makes the point 
that this bill will increase the burdens of taxation. I want to know 
whether, when anyone is retired from active service in the army or 
navy, he does not go on the retired list with less pay than he received 
when on active ~~ 

Mr. CuUMMtInGs. Certainly. It is cheaper to put these men on the 
retired list than to retain them in active service. 

Mr. Hatt of Missouri. Then, by passing this bill we shall decrease 
taxation instead of increasing it. 

Mr. CummMrines. Practically so. 

Mr. Dockery. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. CoumMincs 

ve us the figures showing a decrease of taxation? should be gla 

have that shown. If this is a measure to decrease taxation, I 
should like to know just how it accomplishes the result. 

Mr. Hats of Missouri. Will the gentleman from New York allow me 
one other question in order to clear this matter up? 

Mr, CUMMINGS. Mates receive, when on sea pay, $900; on shore-duty 
pay: $700; and on leave or walting-order pay, $500. 

®. Hatt of Missouri. And if they go on this list they receive less? 





; CuMMINGS. If they go on the retired list they get three-quarters 


In discriminating against them | 


ich permitted certain naval officers | 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Does not an admiral get pay for doing nothing when 
he goes on the retired list? Is there not just as much justice and 
right in putting these men on the retired list when they are incapaci 
tated by old age from active service? 

Mr. Cox. Let me ask the gentleman from New York a question. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. Cox. The proposition is to retire these men at a rate of com 
pensation less than what the Government is now paying them? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Exactly. 





Mr. Cox. Now, when you retire them and put them on a less com 
pensation than they are receiving now, do I understand it stated 
correctly that there ne others to take the places of tl » men 
and that the office is al q 

Mr. CUMMINGS. There none others to take their places rl 
rank is abolished. 

Mr. Cox. Then is it not a reduction of expenses to the Government? 

Mr. CumMMINGS. Certainly; that is the practical effect. 

Mr. Bynum. Why is it a benefit to these men to reduce their salaries, 
then? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Because they are old and want to go home to their 
wives and families, the same as you do when it gets too hot in this 


House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, I always differ very r 
distinguished friend from New York |Mr. CUMMINGS], 
in most cases he is right I may even go so far ast 
in his statement that if there is anybody on the 1 
to be there, these men ought to go on it. If there 
justice in putting men on the retired list who, wher active service, 
received a salary of $5,000 a year, there is greater »> and far more 
justice in putting a man on that list who in activ rvice received 
only $900 a year. 

But while agreeing with my friend from New York to that extent, 
my opposition to all bills of this kind is based upon the belief that no 
living man has a right, without working for it himself, to eat the bread 
that other people earn by their labor. If these men have suffered in 
the service of their country, there is a pension roll which is accessible 
to them, a roll that is maintained now and has been maintained by 
this Government every hour since the first Congress assembled under 
the Republic; and if they have won for themselves a right, by _ their 
services to their country, to be cared for by their countrymen, I will 
vote to put them upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Does not that pension roll apply to admirals and 
commodores and other officers as well? 

Mr. Baitxy. Certainly it does, but the gentleman from New York 
does not contradict me and can not make me a ‘ inconsistent by 
that suggestion, because I have never supported ‘oposition to put 
an admiral on the retired list, and I never will. 

Now, the truth is, and we had just as well understand it, that the 
aversion to men going on the pension roll instead of the retired list 
is this: If they go on the pension list, they continue to draw for twenty 
years, if they live that long, exactly what they got on the first day 
they were placed upon it; but, on the other hand, if they are placed 
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| on the retired list, they draw not only what they first began to draw, 


| $1.15. 








| sideration the bill (H. R. 38) relating to t! 


but for every five years they remain upon the list there is an increase 
of compensation of 10 per cent for each five years until the original 
compensation may be increased 40 per cent. 

Now, we have the remarkable anomaly under this system that an 
officer of the army, who in acti vice gets $1, when he retires and 
does nothing, if he remains on the retired list long er h, he will get 
In other words, he gets $1 when he works and $1.15 when he 





ve ser 





plays. 
' Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. One dollar and five cent 

Mr. Bartey. No; he can get 40 per cent as longevity pay 

Mr. WuHeever of Alabama. And it amounts to $1.05, under the 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. Bartey. The gentleman's arithmetic is bad. Forty per cent 
added to 75 makes 115 per cent. 

Mr. Coomss. But this would come to $1.05. 

Mr. BaILey. Well, Mr. Chairman, here is another gentleman whose 
arithmetic is worse than his politics, if that is p ible. Both th 
gentleman from Alabama [{Mr. Wheeler] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Coombs] are mistaken. 

The 10 per cent allowed for each five years, it is true, is computed 
on the retirement pay; but this 10 per cent can be allowed for each 
five years until it equals, in the language of the law, “40 per cent on 
the yearly pay of the grade” held by the officer when he retired. He 
retires on 75 per cent of his original salary, and he may be allowed 
longevity pay equal to 40 per cent—not of his retired pay, but 40 per 
eent of his original pay—and certainly gentlemen will not dispute that 
40 added to 75 makes 115. I therefore repeat my statement that when 
he works he gets $1 and when he plays he gets $1.15, and this is the 
reason why gentlemen prefer the retired list to the pension roll. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill ought not to pass. 

Mr. Dockery. Do I understand the gentleman from New York to 
state that this office is abolished? 

Mr. Cummincs. It is abolished. 

Mr. Dockery. What are these 27 men doing now? 

Mr. CuMMINGS. They were left there by the law, which provided that 
no further mates should be appointed. 

Mr. Dockery. What officers succeed them? 

Mr. CumMines. I do not know that any officers succeed them. 

Mr. Dockery. Some one must be performing the duties heretofore 
performed by them. ; 

Mr. CummMIncs. Not necessarily. The change in the style of ships, 
and in the method of managing them, has brought about a change in 
the duties necessary to be performed. Ships do not depend upon wind 
any longer, as Congress seems to do at times. [Laughter.] Ships de 
pend upon steam, and the mates of the old men-of-war are no longer 
required. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise and 
the bill to the House with a favorable recommendation 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. Dockery. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 33 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Lester, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that the committee had had under con 
* payment and retirement of 
mates in the United States Navy, and had instructed him to report it to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


report 
repol 
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Mr. CUMMINGS. I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was ac- 
cordingly read a third time. 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill, and the Speaker 
announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. Dockery. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division on the passage of a 
bill that increases the retired list. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 103, nays 32. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cummings, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


[House Report No. 851, Fifty-third Congress, second session. ] 


PAY AND RETIREMENT OF MATES IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. Cummings, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 88: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
38) relating to the pay and retirement of mates in the navy, having 
duly considered the same, submit the following report: 

The passage of the act of July 15, 1870, stopped the further appoint- 
ment of acting masters’ mates or mates in the United States Navy. it 
left the mates already in the navy on duty, and they are carried on the 
Navy Register to-day. They were appointed under the act of July 24, 
1861. Section 2 of the act of March 3, 1865, provided that acting 
maters’ mates should be styled mates, and authorized an increase of 
their pay to a sum not exceeding $60 per month. The naval appro- 
— bill of July 15, 1870, section 3, fixed the pay of mates as 
ollows : 


Per annum. 


TEE UI oa eicialmretcnencatcnaealh ies eeerdneninnonitnminiiggstdentet-tpitntitiiinlins 
Leave or waiting-orders pay 


The act of July 2, 1864, designated boatswains, engineers, carpenters, 
and sailmakers as warrant officers, and under sections 1448 and 1455, 
Revised Statutes, they are retired the same as commissioned officers. 
Under existing law mates who were left in the service are not classed 
as either commissioned or warrant officers, and therefore can not receive 
the benefits of the laws providing for the retirement of officers of the 
navy. There are now 27 of these old mates in the naval service. 
They have served from twenty-five to over forty years in the navy as 
acting masters, acting ensigns, and mates. They are all getting old 
and have families to —— Their ages are from 50 to 65 years. 
The best days of their lives have been spent in the navy. They ask 
only for the benefit of the retired list the same as all other officers and 
enlisted men. Secretaries Chandler, Whitney, Tracy, and Herbert 
have all favored the passage of the bill, and it has been repeatedly 
reported favorably in both the House and Senate. 

The following is a list of the mates now in the navy, with their ages 
and total length of service in the Navy, Army, and Marine Corps as 
acting ensigns, mates, and in other ratings to March, 1894: 


| 
Years ot | Years of 


Age. |as shown 
in Navy 
Register. | Register. 


| 
bo ae 


James W. Baxter 

wo : 

Thomas W. Bonsall... 

William Boyd 

A. F. Callander 

Oh, Ss, ae ahd 
J. M. Creighton 

H. OC. Fuller 

Bik, ns GP naceinttsasoaciaginanciipndaeetainil od 
Samuel Gee 
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DN Tin tbcnnunnanenpenentitppeadiadiiel 
| L. M. Melehor 
©. J. Murphy 
| Harold Neilsen 
Benjamin G. Perry 
Robert Robinson 


_ 
0 


» 
John L. Vennard 
27 | Charles Wilson 


Twenty-seven years’ service 

Twenty-seven to thirty-two years’ service 

Thirty-two to thirty-seven years’ service....................... 
Forty-five years’ service 


These mates have always taken precedence of warrant officers, who, 
under the law, are entitled to be placed on the retired list. There is 
no reason why this distinction should be made. 

The following is an extract from the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the Fifty-first Congress, submitted by Mr. Boutelle: 

“ By the act of July 24, 1861 (12 Stat. L., 272), certain appointments 
for the temporary increase of the navy, including those of masters’ 
mates, were authorized and ratified. Section 2 of the act of March 3; 
1865 (13 Stat. L., 539), ‘ to increase the pay of midshipmen and others, 
provided that acting masters’ mates should be styled ‘ mates,’ and au- 
thorized an increase of their pay to a sum not exceeding $60 per month. 
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“The naval sqgucgeiiion bill of July 15, 1870 (16 Stat. L., 320). 
section 3, fixed the pay of mates as follows: Sea pay, $900; shore-dut 
pay, $700; leave or waiting-order pay, $500. This provision is no 
embodied in section 1556, Revised Statutes. The same act having 
repealed, except as to assistant surgeons, the authority for the appoin: 
ment of temporary or acting officers in the navy, there have been. 
since the passage of the act of July 15, 1870, no further appointmen: 
of acting masters’ mates, or mates, nor has there been since then any 
change in the status or pay of mates in the navy. 

“The act of July 2, 1864, now section 1406, Revised Statutes, desic 
nates boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers as ‘ warrant 
officers,’ and under sections 1448-1455, Revised Statutes, they may 
retired the same as commissioned officers. , 

‘Under existing law, however, mates are not classed as commissioned 
or as warrant officers, and therefore can not receive the benefit of t! 
laws providing for the retirement of officers of the navy. 

“Section 1408, Revised Statutes, authorizes the Secretary of t 
Navy, should the exigencies of the service so require, to cause seamen 
and ordinary seamen who have enlisted for not less than two years | 
be rated as mates, with the pay now provided by law for that grad 
but that provision would not be affected by this bill, the operation 
which is confined to the mates now in the service. 

“By section 1556, Revised Statutes, the pay of ‘ warrant. offic: 

t e., boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers, is fixed as 
OWS : 


On lea 
or Wait 
orders 


On shore 


Term of service. duty. 


First three years after date of appointment____- 
Second three years after date of appointment. 
Third three years after‘date of appointment--_-_| 
Fourth three years after date of appointment--_| 
After twelve years from date of appointment_-| 


“As all the mates now in the service have served more than tw: 
years since the date of their a peeement. their pay will be increased 
by this bill to $1,800 sea pay, $2600 shore duty, $1,200 leave or \ 
ing orders. 

“It will be borne in mind that although the mates take precedd: 
of warrant officers in line of oy their pay has always been much 
and they have been entirely deprived of the increase of pay for longe) 
of service which is given to all other officers. 

“The committee find that some of these mates have been in 
service upward of forty years as enlisted men or officers; that nea 
all of them were appointed and served in the navy during the late » 
while some were in the service in the Mexican war, and that man) 
them have performed the duties of commanding, executive, and ( 
officers, intrusted with the responsibilities that would be imposed | 
ensigns and lieutenants. Their efficiency and usefulness is attes: 
most cordially in memorials presented to the committee bearing the si: 
natures of Admiral Porter, Vice-Admiral Rowan, Rear-Admirals J: 
kins, Worden, Rodgers, Nichols, Patterson, Walke, Clitz, Leroy, 
Rhind, Commodore Harmony, and many other of the foremost offi 
of the navy, who earnestly favor the placing of the mates on the s 
footing as the warrant officers, as do the last and the present » 
tary of the Navy. 

“In view of the long, faithful, and valuable service of these me: 
some of whom are now on the leave or waiting-orders pay of $50) 
year, the committee believe that it will be but simple justice to x: 
them the benefits of longevity pay and of the retired list now enjo: 
by warrant “oflicers, and therefore recommend that bill H. R. 3301 do 
pass, with the following amendments : 

“As one of the mates has died since this bill was introduced, an 
by striking out the word ‘four,’ in line 5, and insert the word ‘th 
so that it will read ‘ thirty-three officers,’ etc. Also amend by stri 
out all of section 2 and insert as an addition to section 1 the fo! 
ing proviso: 

“* Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be so 
strued as to authorize any increase of pay for any time prior to | 


passage of this act.’”’ 

The case is very clearly stated in Senate Report No. 548 made to | 
Fifty-second Congress, rst session, by Senator Chandler, form: 
Secretary of the Navy. It says: 

“ Bills providing for the retirement of mates in the navy, and | 
regulation of their pay, have been a reported in the Fifti: 
and Fifty-first Congresses, and justice to this small but efficient « 
demands that action should be no longer delayed. When the first 
was reported the number of mates was only 33, and that number 
dwindled down to 28. Of these 1 has served forty-three years, 14 : 
thirty years, and 13 over twenty years each. ost of them are \ 
advanced in years and have families dependent upon them. Near!) 
served during the late war, and some during the Mexican war. 

“The pay of mates while on sea duty is $ per el on shore ( 
$700, and on leave or waiting orders $500. Of the mates 22 ai 
shore duty, 1 is on waiting orders, and only 5 are on sea service. | 
take precedence of warrant officers in line of duty, and yet the wa 
officers are paid for the first three years’ service $1,200 per year Ww 
on sea duty and $900 while on shore duty, and those amounts ar 
creased every three years until after twelve years’ service, when | 
receive $1, for sea and $1,600 for shore duty. With equal du! 
equal mess expenses, and equal responsibilities, and with over tw: 
years’ service every mate should now be recetving the highest an 
paid to any warrant officer—$1,800 per year for sea duty, $1,600) 
shore duty, and $1,200 while waiting orders. The bill which this 
accompanies provides for paying them only $1,200 for sea and > 
for shore duty, and $700 while waiting orders. This proposition is | 
froth being an extravagant one, es ally when it is considered 
these veteran mates, who have suffered from injustice for years, 
constantly diminishing in numbers and in a short time will all be + 
The final amendatory clause of the bill as reported authorizes the ~' 
retary of the Navy in his discretion to place any of the mates upon 
retired list, and it is probable that most of them will at an early | 
be so disposed of. : 

“As to the propriety of allowing these officers longevity pay, ‘ 
can be but one opinion. They are morally as much entitled to | 
any other officers of the navy. It should have been given to then 
the act of 1870, by which it was granted to all naval officers ex 
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them. The reason for the neglect was probably that, being a small and 
inadequately paid corps, they did not assert themselves as forcibly as 
they might, while the understanding that no more appointments were 
to be made caused less attention to be paid to them than otherwise 
would have been the case. But whatever the reason, they were over- 
looked, and it remains for Congress to repair the mistake and to give 
aeee mates the benefit of a retired list as allowed to other naval 
officers. 

The feeling in the navy concerning the bill is shown in the follow- 
ing letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1886. 
To the Naval Committces of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

HONORABLE Sirs: The mates of the navy are efficient officers, having | 
performed the duties of commanding, executive, and deck officers for | 
many years, some having served upward of forty years as enlisted men 
and officers. 

Nearly all served in the United States Navy during the late war, 
and some were in the service during the Mexican war. 

They have the same uniform, mess bill, and other expenses that 
warrant officers have, and in line of duty take precedence of warrant 
officers. 

They are the only ones who do not receive longevity pay, and should 
receive the same as warrant officers, and also the benefits of the retired 
list as now allowed to all other officers. 

David D. Porter, Admiral; S. C. Rowan, Vice-Admiral!; 
Thornton A. Jenkins, rear-admiral; John L. Worden, 
rear-admiral; C, R. P. Rodgers, rear-admiral; E. T. 
Nichols, rear-admiral; T. H. Patterson, rear-admiral ; 
Henry Walke, rear-admiral; J. M. B. Clitz, rear- 
admiral; Wm. E. Leroy, rear-admiral; A. C. Rhind, 
rear-admiral; D. B. Harmony, commodore; W. W. 
Queen, commodore; L. A. Kimberly, commodore; 
Ralph Chandler, commodore; D. L. Braine, commo- 
dore; W. T. Truxton, commodore; Montgomery 
Sicard, captain ; R. R. Wallace, captain ; Geo. C. Remey, 


R. L. Law, captain; Geo. Brown, captain; J. N. Mil- 
ler, captain ; M. Haxton, captain; A. P. Cook, cap- 
tain; 8. 
mander; J. H. Sands, commander; A. G. Kellogg, 


Casey, commander; A. H. McCormick, com- | 





commander; M. L. Johnson, commander; H. B. Selly, 
commander; Theodore F. Kane, commander; J. C. 
Watson, commander; H. B. Robeson, commander ; 


mander; P. F. Harrington, commander; C. M. Schoon- 
maker, commander; C. 8. Cotton, commander; C. 
McGreger, commander; John McGowan, lieutenant- 
commander; Geo. M. Book, lieutenant-commander ; 
Geo. N. Totten, lientenant-commander ; C. A. Schetky, 
lieutenant-commander; Jas, M. Forsyth, lieutenant- 
commander; O. W. Farenholt, lieutenant-commander. 


I concur in the representation made in this communication. 
Wma. EB. CHANDLER. 


Confident that the Government owes this act of justice to these vet- 
> = service, your committee respectfully recommend the passage 
of this bill. 


I wish to state that when the bill (S. 5337) for the relief of 
Mate William Jenney and others (said bill being identical in 
purport with H. R. 17059, introduced by myself) was reported 
favorably to the Senate, the report thereon (S. 434) called 
attention to a letter from Mate Beck. 


Said letter is as follows: 


196 SHURTLEFF STREET, 
Chelsea, Mass., February 28, 1908. 


Dear Str: I beg to uest that you will kindly cause to be reported 
and passed immediately nate bill 5337, for the relief of Mate William 
Jenney, U. 8S. Navy, retired, and the eight other retired mates who have 
been placed on the retired list with the rank and pay of one grade above 
that actually held by them at the time of retirement. 

I was nominated and confirmed this session of Congress to be a mate 
on the retired list with the rank and pay of the next higher grade, but 
the comptroller rules that I do not get any higher pay, although every- 
one else benefited under the act of June 29, 1906, receives increased rank 
and pay by reason of civil-war service, and it was the intention of the 
law that I and my associates should likewise receive this increase. 


I entered the service in 1856, at the breaking out of the rebellion, and | 
was appointed master’s mate and in 1864 was appointed an acting 


ensign ; served as such until October, 1868, when I received my honora- 
ble discharge. I reentered the service in 1870 as a mate. I also served 
in the Mexican war in 1847. 


Most of these mates are about 80 years of age, and unless this law 
goes through immediately we will be dead before it can do us any good. 

The bill has the recommendation of the Navy Department. 
trees — this letter will appeal to you, I am, 

e u ours, 

= _ Wma. W. Beck, 

Mate, United States Navy, Retired. 

Hon. Evcenr HALE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Since the writing of that letter Mate Beck has died, his death 
occurring February 1, 1909, so that he did not long enjoy the 
benefits of the higher rank and pay accorded him for civil-war 
service. 

Mate William Boyd, another of the beneficiaries, passed away 
on November 1, 1908. 

Mate W. G. Smith was entitled to the rank and pay of the 
next higher grade under the act of June 29, 1906, from that 
date, but died June 9, 1907, before receiving the increased rank 
and pay to which he was entitled. 
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During the present session of Congress his name was sent to 
the Senate and he was confirmed on December 17, 1908. (See 
In other words, he was nomi- 
nated and confirmed about one year and a half after his death. 


= 


| His widow, Lydia Smith, has received $423.75, the difference in 


pay to which he was entitled. 

By way of parenthesis I will say that another of the mates 
who has died since is Mate Samuel Gee. He served in the navy 
prior to the civil war, but during that event was a civilian 
employee in the navy-yard at Washington, D. C. He reentered 
the service in 1869. During the civil war Mr. Gee rendered 
quasi military service and was under the command of the com- 
mandant of the navy-yard at Washington. The commandant 
required the civilian employees of the navy-yard to perform 
military duty in the defense of the city of Washington. Fur- 
thermore, during the war Mr. Gee was sent on expeditions up 
and down the Potomac River and as far as Old Point Comfort 
and Jamestown, and, it is claimed, was under fire, but Mr. Gee 
did not receive the benefits of section 11 of the personnel act 
or of the act of June 29, 1906, though morally entitled thereto, 
because at the time he was not actually in the naval service. 
On May 4, 1908, a private bill (H. R. 21569) was introduced for 
Mr. Gee’s relief, but had not been acted upon up to the time of 
his death, January 17, 1909. 

Mate Henry C. Fuller was entitled to the rank and pay of 
the next higher grade, under the act of March 38, 1899, from July 


25, 1901, but he died on June 25, 1907, before receiving this in- 


| creased rank and pay. Subsequently his record was corrected, 
captain; J. Fyffe, captain; Albert Kautz, captain ; | 


and his sister, Mrs. C. C. Fryer, has received $2,177.35, the 
difference in pay to which he was entitled. 

Mate Neilsen should have received the rank and pay of the 
next higher grade under the act of March 3, 1899, from April 
16, 1902, but died June 25, 1908, before receiving this additional 


|rank and pay. Subsequently his naval record was corrected, 
Wm. Whitehead, commander; Geo. W. Coffin, com- | 





and his widow, Virginia Neilsen, has received $3,028.98, the 
difference in pay to which he was entitled. 

As already shown, the back pay which Mate Jenney received 
amounted to about $4,000. 

The back pay of Mates Vennard and Callender dated from 


| September 22, 1900, and April 16, 1908, respectively. 


Mates Beck, Bonsall, Boyd, Griffin, Hill, Holler, Robinson, and 


|S. T. C. Smith received difference in pay at the rate of $450 


per year from June 29, 1906, and all of the mates hereto- 
fore mentioned, still living, are receiving this rate of in- 
crease. 

In reciting these facts I do not wish to be understood as 
criticising the Navy Department or the accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department, as I feel that they have always at- 
tempted, so far as the law would permit, to give to these mates 
everything to which they were entitled. 

In conclusion, I can only again say I am glad that it has 
been within my power to assist in seeing this belated justice 
done these old mates. From a review of their contention, now 
that they have won, it seems strange, indeed, that it was neces- 
sary to secure two decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury 


| and four opinions of the Attorney-General in order to obtain 


for them that recognition to which they were entitled. It seems 
strange, indeed, that it has taken over forty years to correct an 
inadvertent error made by our predecessors in not recognizing 
them as officers, entitled under the Revised Statutes to be 
retired as such. It seems still more incredible that such unre- 
mitting work was necessary to correct this mistake, even after 
Congress had, in 1894, passed a special act for their retirement, 
especially in view of the fact that they had seen service in the 
civil war and many during the Mexican war, and had performed 
the duties of commanding, executive, and deck officers for many 
years, and to whose efficiency and faithfulness of service 
Admiral Porter, Vice-Admiral Rowan, Secretary Chandler, 
Secretary Whitney, Secretary Tracy, and Secretary Herbert, and 
a host of other naval officials, had all testified. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, a study of the documents which appear 
in my remarks will show that such unceasing work was neces- 
sary before these old mates, veterans of two or three wars, 
were recognized as officers and given the full privileges of such 
recognition on retirement. 

I have only one regret, and that is that so many of these old 
officers passed away without realizing that their country, 
though often tardy, is nevertheless always willing and anxious 
to do justice and give full recognition to those who have given 
the better part of their lives to its service and in its de- 
fense. 

The long, faithful, patriotic, and efficient service of these old 
mates has proved a credit to our navy and will ever obtain for 
them a deserving place of honor in American history. 
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Consolidation of Pension Agencies. 


Both economy and the interests of pensioners demand it. What 
we want is the best service at the least cost, and if I believed i: 
would be impaired or the interest of the soldier compromise: 


a nt ORNS AS LIP II 


SPEECH 


JOHN A. M. 


INDIANA, 


HON. ADAIR, 


IN THE HlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 26203) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ADAIR said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before the House is one of vast | 


importance and deserves careful consideration. It not only 
affects the interest and welfare of the soldiers and their widows, 
but it also affects the Treasury of the United States. 


report of the Committee on Pensions and am strenuously opposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. The 
committee proposes to consolidate the 18 pension agencies as 


they now exist into one agency and place the payment of all | 
pensions under the Commissioner of Pensions, through a dis- | 


bursing officer at Washington. 
I am strongly in favor of this plan because of the great say- 
ing made possible by such a change. 


$1,500 for the examination and inspection of agencies, and 
from $150,000 to $200,000 on clerk hire. In fact, when the new 
system is once established I believe there will be a saving in 
the expense of paying pensions of at least $400,000 annually. I 
feel confident that such consolidation will result in the econom- 
ical execution of the pension laws, the prompt and efficient pay- 
ment of all pensions, that the work incident to the payment of 
pensions will be expedited, and that no delay or inconvenience 
will be experienced. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Pensions, who have made a careful study of 
this question of consolidation, are in favor of it. They believe 
it would do away with what at present is a serious duplication 
of work. The various agencies report to the central office at 
Washington, and much of the clerical work is done over again, 
which makes the employment of numerous clerks necessary. By 
the concentration and the centralization of the handling of the 
work in Washington, with the present organization in the Pen- 
sion Office and with the introduction of certain mechanical 
devices for the handling of these hundreds of thousands of 
vouchers and certificates, they could, without interfering in the 
least with the expedition with which the pensioners receive their 
claims, transact all of that business in Washington and mail 
the checks to the pensioners in various parts of the country 
just as quickly as it is now done under the separate agencies, 
and with a great deal less expense. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, in a letter upon the subject, 
makes the following statement: 


All pension checks must now be printed in this city and forwarded 
through the mails to the various pension agencies throughout the coun- 
try. All vouchers to he executed by the pensioners are printed here in 
this city by the Government Printing Office and are forwarded through 
the mails to the various pension agencies to be prepared and forwarded 
to the pensioners. More than 100 different forms of vouchers are now 
required for the 18 pension agencies. As an illustration: Fifty-four 
different forms of vouchers are now required for pensioners under the 
act of February 6, 1907, 3 forms for each different agent, 1 at the $12 
rate, 1 at the $15 rate, and 1 at the $20 rate. If all the pensions were 
paid by one disbursing officer, only 3 forms of youchers would be re- 
quired under this act instead of 54. All certificates issued by the 
bureau must first be forwarded to the pension agency, there to be re- 
entered upon a different set of books and mailed to the pensioner from 
the agency. If all pensioners were paid from this city, the certificates 
would be issued by the bureau and mailed to the pensioners upon the 
same date they are now mailed to the pension agency. The pensioners 
would therefore receive the new certificates much more promptly than 
they do now. All vouchers, after being paid by the pension agent, must 
be again mailed to this city, to the Treasury rtment, where the ac- 
counts are audited. This bureau can not furnish the latest t-office 
address of a pensioner or the State where the pensioner was last paid 
without first securing a report from the pension agent upon whose rolls 
the pensioner’s name is inscribed. If all pensioners were paid from 
this city, all such information would be immediately available, which 
would greatly assist in the prompt dispatch of the correspondence of 
this bureau. All pension claims, as you are aware, are adjudicated 
here In this bureau; and if all payments were made here, a complete 
history of each case would be readily available and the bureau en- 
abled to make prompt response to all inquiries. 


I am sure, Mr. Chairman, there is an abundant supply of 
substantial reasons why these agencies should be consolidated. 


To | 
begin with, let me say that I am in hearty sympathy with the | 


There would be an im- | 
mediate saving of $68,000 annually on salaries of pension agents, | 
$4,500 on account of rent of offices for the New York agency, | 





by such consolidation, I would oppose it, no matter how great 
the saving might be. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe too much money is being need 
lessly and unnecessarily expended in the continuing of thes, 
agencies, and that the $400,000 that could be saved annually by 
consolidation should be paid to the defenders of our country i 
the way of increased pensions. Ever since I became a Mem) 
of Congress I have been struggling for more liberal pensio 
for soldiers of the civil war and their widows. If I had m: 
way about it I would do away with all unnecessary expense « 
agencies, special examiners, and boards of examiners and di 
tribute the vast sum of money spent in this way by increasing 
the pensions of those who went out in the dark days of 61 1 
65 and endured hardships and privations that you and I mig! 
enjoy this united country. 

Why not give this money to the old soldier instead of spend 
ing it for officers and clerks, which the Secretary of the | 
terior, the Commissioner of Pensions, and everybody else kn: 
are not needed? If anything more is to be done for the 
soldier it must be done quickly. One by one they are dropp 
off, and it will soon be too late to pay the debt we owe to thx 
for their valuable service. 

I have introduced two bills, now pending before the Commit 
tee on Invalid Pensions, one to increase the pensions of priv 
soldiers and the other to amend the “ widows’ pension la 
passed April 19, 1908, striking out the date of June 27, 1s 
and making it apply to all widows married up to the time of 1 
passage of the bill. 

There was no sense or justice in fixing this arbitrary d: 
and no one can assign a single reason why a widow who pn 
ried a soldier subsequent to June 27, 1890, and nursed : 
eared for him for ten or fifteen years prior to his death sho 
not be pensioned as well as the widow who happened to ma: 

a few days or a few years sooner. I would like to see both « 
these bills reported out of the committee and passed durinz 
this session, but when I undertake to press them I am met wi 
the argument that we must economize; that the revenues « 
the Government are now running short of paying expenses fr 
$11,000,000 to $12,000,000 per month, and as long as this con 
tion continues we must limit appropriations. 

Let me say now, I am in favor of economy. I am in favor otf 
cutting appropriations, but I do not want to do so at the 
pense of the soldier and the widow. I know our appropriati 
have grown to enormous proportions, the Fifty-ninth Congr 
having appropriated nearly $2,000,000,000. I agree that 
is time to call a halt. The taxpayers are already groani 
under the burdens imposed upon them, but the trouble lies 
the fact that thousands are needlessly and uselessly expend: | 
in payment of salaries of unnecessary officers and clerks k 
on the pay roll at the expense of the people. I know gr 
pressure is brought to bear on those Representatives who h: 
agencies in their districts by the employees of such agen 
insisting that they be continued in order that they may rema 
on the pay roll. But we must remember the people are to |e 
considered first and the beneficiaries of the agencies afterwaris. 
This is a Government by and for the people, and not a Govern 
ment for officeholders. 

I am for the consolidation of these agencies, because it means 
both economy and better service. Not only should we eco! 
mize in this way, but I am in favor of cutting out unnecess 
expenditures all along the line. -I believe in retrenchment 4)! 
reform. Why, Mr, Chairman, it is now proposed to incre 
the annual appropriation, which is now $25,000, to $37,000 * 
the use of the President in maintaining horses, carriages, ‘ 
automobiles. Not only that, but I learn that the Senate | 
just passed a bill increasing the salary of the President f: 
$50,000 to $100,000 per year. Plenty of money to spend | 
the President may ride in carriages and automobiles at tle : 
pense of $37,000 per year, and in addition draw an annual s:/:\! 
of $100,000, but no money to appropriate when a decent and : 
serving pension is asked for the old soldier, whose service 1): 
the greatness and grandeur of this country possible. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I shall stand | 
both the President and the soldier, but I believe the presen! 
salary of the President is ample and sufficient, and under 
consideration will I vote to increase it to the extent propose! 
Neither will I support the proposition to appropriate $37.0" 
annually, in lieu of $25,000, for the maintenance of horses, ©:\'- 
riages, and automobiles for the use of the President-elect. : 
of our Presidents up to this time have been able to get alone 
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on $25,000 annually for this purpose, and I am sure our incom- 
ing President, Judge Taft, who I hope and believe will make 
one of our greatest and best Presidents, can do likewise. So 
long as I am a Member of this House I shall oppose all ex- 
travagant expenditure of the people’s money, no matter by 
whom expended; but I shall always vote for and insist upon 
liberal appropriations for the payment of pensions. 

I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio will be 
defeated, and that the 18 pension agencies will be consolidated, | 
thereby saving at least $400,000 annually, and that this amount | 
so saved will be used in the payment of increased pensions to 
soldiers of the civil war. 


Eulogy on Hon. Daniel L. D. Granger. 


REMARKS 
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HON. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REepresentTAtIves, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 


opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of the Hon. DANIEL | 


L. D. GRancer, late a Member of this House from the State of Rhode 
Island. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 


House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand | 


adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 14th day of February, 1909, Members 
of Congress approaching the Capitol saw the flag at half-mast 
and thus for the first time were apprised of a great losg that had 
befallen the public service. Danret L. D. GraNcer, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Rhode Island, died during the pre- 
vious night. His last il!mess had been long and tedious, but he 
had persisted with such firmness in attempting to continue the 


performance of his duties that few realized the desperate state | 


of his heaith when he appeared in the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the public hearings lately held on the tariff. 
This iron determination to remain at his post under conditions 


so painful that a man of less rugged fiber would have considered | 


himself justified in employing all his time and thought in efforts 


to alleviate his physical suffering illustrates strikingly the | 
scrupulous fidelity to duty which was the dominant feature of | 


his character and which explains his long career of self-renun- 
ciation, of usefulness, and of honor. 

It would be profitless to repeat here the account of his life 
and of his public services, already given in complete and loving 
detail by others among the colleagues who served with him and 
the friends who revere his memory. 

There is, however, one aspect of his career which, I think, 
deserves special mention for the light it sheds upon the political 
system of which he was an important feature and on the quality 
of the citizenship which he adorned. 

When we recall the length of his public service, the various 
offices he filled in his own State, as well as in the Nation, and 


the success he achieved in each, the fact that his death has been | 


followed by no evil consequences to the body politic establishes 
conspicuously the excellence of our political system. In any 
other country the death of such a valuable public servant must 
have left a palpable void in the machinery of government. His 
sudden removal from the popular representative body, and from 
its most important committee, must have been followed by some 
impairment of its efficiency, if not by serious disturbance of its 
operations. The fact that notwithstanding his sudden abrupt 
removal the efficiency of the House remains unimpaired, the 
current of legislation uninterrupted, the stability of government 
unaffected prove conclusively that to the perfection of our 
political system no one life is absolutely essential. 

While, however, no man is indispensable to the efficiency of 
our Government, it is nevertheless by the virtues and patriotic 
activities of all men subject to its authority that its functions 
must be performed, its vigor maintained, its excellence ad- 
vanced. Effective maintenance of such a system is possible only 
where civic virtue of the highest order is a common possession 
of its citizens. To have become distinguished in such a citizen- 
ship establishes higher merit than to have become indispensable 
in a community composed of baser elements. The extent to 


which our late colleague achieved this distinction can be judged 
by the spontaneous expressions of regret which his death has 
provoked. The highest praise which a public servant under 
our system can deserve is that which the unanimous voice of 
his fellows bestows on Daniet L. D. Grancer. He took a fore- 
most place in the foremost representative body of the foremost 
Nation of the world, and he proved himself worthy of it. To 
have merited this universal acknowledgment is the noblest 
crown that can’reward a useful life of unwearied, unselfish 
public service. 

That he has merited it fully and completely is shown by the 
profound respect in which all his associates, in common with 
the whole body of the American people, hold the character he 
established, the high value they place on the virtues he pos 
sessed, the deep gratitude with which they appreciate the 
services he rendered, the pride and affection with which they 
treasure the memory he has left. 

Insufficiency of Appropriation Made for the Building of 
Colored Schools in the District of Columbia. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. VAN VECHTEN OLCOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1909, 
| On the bill (H. R. 25392) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OLCOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel it my duty to call attention to an error 
and oversight in H. R. 25392 

An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
| District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, and for 
other purposes. 

The error and oversight are in respect to the appropriations 
in the item of buildings and grounds for the colored public 
schools of the District of Columbia. H. R. 25392 contains items 
for colored public schools as follows: 


(a) For erection of a four-room addition to Lovejoy School build- 
ing, $32,000. 

(b) For purchase of additional grounds adjacent to Garfield School, 
approximately 85,000 square feet, $3,000. 
| (c) That the appropriation of $26,000 made in the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1902, for 1 four-room building 
|} and site, Brookland (colored), seventh division, is hereby made avail 
able for the purchase of site and construction of a 2-room school builds 
ing at such a point in or near Brookland as may be selected by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


| ‘The third of these items (c) is not a new appropriation, but 
| a provision whereby an appropriation made eight years ago may 
now be applied to the building of a two-room schoolhouse in 
Brookland in place of the Bunker Hill Road School, instead of 
a four-room schoolhouse as originally provided. ‘The second item 
| (0) is not a new appropriation, but only a continuation and 
completion of a former appropriation for the Garfield School. 
| The first item (@) is the only new appropriation included in 
| H. R. 25392 for buildings and grounds of colored publie schools 
| in the District of Columbia. In a word, the aggregate appro- 
| priation for buildings and grounds for colored schools provided 
| by the act is only $32,000. 

| On the other hand, it is a fact in the colored schools (1) that 
| in the elementary grades over 11 classes above the second grade 
are now being taught upon a half-day basis in unavoidable vio- 
lation of the law, because there are neither permanent nor port- 
leble buildings enough to accommodate these children; (2) 
that the colored elementary schools have not one adequately 
equipped manual-training center, in spite of the great need for 
hand as well as head training; (3) that the Armstrong Manual 
Training School—a high school—and the M Street High School 
; are very greatly overcrowded, to the great injury of their in- 
| struction and training, and that this congestion grows worse 
j}each year; (4) that the normal school, which trains all the 
| teachers in the colored elementary schools and consequently all 
| the teachers of the vast majority of the colored children of 





Washington, is at present ludicrously housed in parts of two 
elementary school buildings to the grave embarrassment of its 
important work; (5) that some of the schoolhouses are unfit 





for use; for example, the dilapidated wooden structures at Fort 

Slocum, Chain Bridge road, Ivy City, Benning road, and Birney 

| annex. 

The most casual and superficial inspection of the facts make 

it clear that the colored public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia are in great need of appropriations for buildings and grounds. 
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In the management of the public schools and their expendi- 
tures it is recognized that the negro population and the negro 
pupils of the public schools comprise one-third of the whole en- 
rollment. The supreme court of the District of Columbia has 
appointed three colored members of the board of education out 
of a membership of nine. 

It is recognized by the board of education and the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and by the com- 
mittees of Congress that the appropriations for colored schools 
and white schools should be in this ratio. The board of educa- 
tion and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia accord- 
ingly joined in recommending to Congress new appropriations 
in the sum of $327,000 for the buildings and grounds of the 
colored public schools of the District of Columbia. 

But H. R, 25392, as passed by the House of Representatives 
and by the Senate prior to conference, provides for new appro- 
priations in the item of buildings and grounds for white schools 
aggregating $993,000, as against $32,000 for colored schools. 
This astonishing disproportion is a very serlous matter. It 
seems to me to be contrary to the demands of justice and the 
public welfare when one-third of the whole enrollment of pupils 
in the public schools at the capital of the Nation receives in the 


item of buildings and grounds, as provided in the bill, only 3 | 


per cent of the aggregate appropriation. 

It is not necessary at this time to argue in regard to the 
necessity for making proper provision for the education of all 
children in the city of Washington, both white and black. In 
such education rests the safety of the community, and no expendi- 
ture of the Government can possibly be made more important 
than the proper housing of children who are educated at public 
schools. It does not seem possible that the appropriation in 
tue expenditures for schools for the colored children and the 
white children could have been specifically brought to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee on appropriations that had charge 
of the bill for the appropriation for the District of Columbia. 
Provision must be made for all children in the District, both 
white and black, and such provision must include the erection 
of proper fireproof structures, and, even at a time when a 
deficit in the Treasury stares Congress in the face, it will be 
the falsest kind of economy not to provide suitable buildings 
for the education of children in the District. 

I hope, when the Committee on Appropriations takes up the 
question of making provision for the care of the schools in the 
District at the next session of Congress, they will see that a 
proper sum is appropriated for the colored schools as well as the 
white schools, and I shall so use my best endeavors at the 
proper time to urge the committee to make such provision. 


Ocean Mail. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. LANDIS, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the bill 8, 28, having for its 
object the betterment of mail facilities between the United States and 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Australasia, and South America— 


Mr. LANDIS said: 
__ Mr. Speaker: I shall vote for this bill. I would vote for it 
if it were broader and more generous in its provisions. I 
sincerely trust it may prove a start toward such a rehabilita- 
tion of the American merchant marine as will restore our flag 
to the relative position it occupied in commerce and trade on 
the high seas many, many years ago. The only fear I have is 
that the inducements offered will not prove sufficiently attrac- 


tive to American investors to lead them to take advantage of 
its provisions. 


On a former occasion I voted against a bill similar to this. 


I cast that vote blindly. I was not informed. I was also 
influenced by prejudice. I contend that no man can fairly 
study and investigate this question without coming to the con- 
clusion that it is vital to the Republic to at once take such steps 
as will lead to our participation in ocean commerce. If this 
bill passes, we will have made a modest start. 

The application of this bill is limited to Australasia, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, and South America. Our tonnage on 
the Pacific has been cut in two within the past two years. Our 
ships have been unable to compete with the ships of Japan and 
other nations. The Pacific Mail would have gone out of busi- 
ness or taken a foreign flag ere this but for ths fact that it was 
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so intimately associated with the Hill system of railroads as { 
guarantee its life. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul w 
soon be built through to the coast. That road has, I unde; 
stand, made arrangements with a Japanese steamship compa: 
to transport its shipments to the Orient. American vessels . 
the Pacific have been going out of business rapidly. They . 
not afford to remain in the business. They are being driv 
out by the cheap wages, the cheap food, and the cheap slee; 
quarters, which are acceptable to sailors under foreign fi 
The situation is embarrassing; it is humiliating. I cont: 
that it is little less than a national menace. 

That American vessels flying the American flag and ¢a) 
ing American products should go to China, to Japan, to 
Philippines, and to Australasia can not, I submit, admit of 
pute. But it is that provision of this bill which reaches 
toward South America that is most attractive to me—toy 
all Latin America, the most inviting field for business 
quests on the entire globe. I believe if this bill becomes a | 
if this line is started to South America, it will prove a ¢ 
trunk line for all Latin America, for Mexico, Central Amer 
the West Indies, as well as for South America. 

By the republics of Latin America I mean Mexico, and 
republics of Central America—the republics of the West 
dies and of South America—twenty of them in all. I »n 
those republics which joined with the United States last , 
in laying the corner stone of that building in this city wh 
is to be the home of the International Bureau of the Ameri 
Republics. Over that temple 21 flags, each representing a s 
rate and distinct national sovereignty, will have a right to 1) 
No such a consummation in international society has ever | 
fore been reached, and I doubt if in the future it will « 
have a parallel. 

A century hence the historian will marvel at the appa 
lack of interest this Republic has shown in those countries 
in those people in this hemisphere, who, from every point 
our national interest, should have been the objects of 
keenest solicitude. Like ourselves they occupy territory 
removed from the scene of Old World politics, and like 
selves, through stress and turmoil, they have been working « 
the problem of independent self-government. 

It would seem that there would have been a kinship in 1 
tual hope and ambition which, from the very start, would | 
cemented social and business bonds, resulting by this time 
hemispherical compactness that would forever forestall any « 
all European nations from gaining a primacy in the comme) 
affairs and general interests of the people to the south of | 
But it has not worked out in this way. We find that the pe 
of the United States have been too busy with their own afi 
to give any particular attention to the affairs of their sou 
neighbors. Through the years there has been more or 
trade between the United States and Latin America, but it | 
not been the result of negotiation nor cultivation nor neic! 
borly exchange. What they have bought of us, or what we 1: 
bought of them has had upon it the absolute and unmistak 
brand of advantage, It has never known the flavor of the 1: 
borhood; it has never carried with ita touch of sentiment. | 
not say it has been the fault of Latin America, It is a ma 
of record that on several occasions, in years long past, | 
strongest of those nations made overtures to us which, i! 
cepted in the spirit offered, would have worked wonders th: 
the years that followed. But there seemed to be an assi! 
loftiness on our part, a superlativeness that chilled and «! 
away those who should have been our most intimate neig!! 
and our most confidential friends. 

Blaine saw the mistake and took the first great step to rec' 
it. His effort was followed in a way, but not with any 
enthusiasm, by Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley. It rem 
for the present occupant of the White House and his spleu!''! 
Secretary of State, Mr. Root, to approach and surround 
invest and inspire the situation so as to lift the Pan-Americ 
idea up, high up, so high up that the whole world is toi) 
eagerly watching whatever move we may make to regain | 
ground and to effect an entrance into territory which we ha\: 
not only neglected, but toward which we seem to have disp!i)"! 
a studied indifference. 

Within the next four years the Panama Canal will be © 
pleted. The currents of ocean commerce in this Wes 
Hemisphere are going to be changed. ‘There will be one © cros- 
roads” at which the world will meet. All at once, wit 
having fully appreciated until recently what the completion ° 
that gigantic undertaking would mean to them, Mexico, Cent® 
America, South America, and the islands of the West [ndi:s 
are to find themselves lifted from the way station to he: 
quarters. Never, never in all time has anything been done |) 
the hand of man that means so much, directly, to so many pcv 











ple as this canal means to them. And, unless we wake up, it 
will be proportionately detrimental to us. Our only hope of 
winning by this improvement rests in our taking steps, imme 
diate steps, to share in the coming progress and prosperity of 
Latin America—to get into that broad and inviting market 
with energy and courage. [Applause.] 

In my judgment, the time has come for the people of the 
United States to make a specialty of Latin America. We want 
to make up our minds to get better acquainted. There is every 
evidence that such a determination on our part would be 
heartily reciprocated by the people of those 20 republics. We 
not only want to get better acquainted with Latin America, but 
Latin America wants to get better acquainted with us. We have 
been doing a little visiting on both sides. We should do more. 
We have been doing a little trading on both sides. We should 
do more. More of us want to learn to speak the languages 
spoken in those countries, and we want more of them to learn 
to speak our language. Not 5 per cent of the people of the 
United States who go to Latin America speak their language. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent of the Europeans who go there 
speak the language of the country. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Latin America to-day offers richer opportunity for 
honorable ambition, for skill and genius, for intellectual and 
industrial triumphs and victories than any other part of the 
world. [Applause.] 

Some one has referred to Latin America as the world’s 
neutral market. By that I presume is meant a market opeu 
to the cultivation of all nations on equal terms. It is well zap- 
plied to Latin America. But the application of that term robs 
no nation of natural advantage with reference to this neutral 
market. And that is what we have had. And that is what we 
have neglected. And that is what we will have to turn our at- 
tention to now, with the completion of the Panama Canal, or 
drop so far in the rear as to never be able to regain the advan- 
tage we have thus far all but sacrificed. 

Some people are inclined to sneer when the statement is made 
that the trade of Latin America is worth cultivating—is worth 
going after with American ships. Such people do not know 
that those 20 republics are carrying on one-third of the foreign 
trade of the Western Hemisphere. Listen to these figures: 
During the year 19('7 Latin America had a foreign trade of over 
$2,000,000,000. The balance in her favor was more than $228,- 
000,000. Of that two billions of trade we got one-fourth, or 
five hundred millions. We should have had three-fourths. We 
should have had one billion five hundred millions. 

If we take South America separate and distinct from the 
other Latin territory on this hemisphere, we find that we have 
fallen woefully behind. She had a foreign trade during the 
year 1907 of $1,500,000,000. Of that we got two hundred and 
thirty-three millions—barely one-seventh. The balance in her 
fayor on this small trade was about seventy millions. Of the 
amount South America bought abroad in 1907 we furnished 
about one-eighth. We should have furnished seven-eighths. 

Why have we lost out in Latin America? There are a number 
of reasons. In the first place, until comparatively recently we 
have been cultivating domestic and not foreign trade, and natu- 
rally what foreign trade we have had has been along the lines 
of latitude and not along the lines of longitude. 


In the second place, they speak Spanish and French and | 


Portuguese. We speak English. This has been a barrier that 
has greatly hindered. 

In the third place, we have exaggerated notions of their tend- 
ency to revolution, and have failed to differentiate between the 
few republics that were unsettled and the many that were stable. 

In the fourth place, we have been under the impression that 
epidemics that have scourged us in days gone by have come to 
us in infected ships from those ports, and-the fear of pestilence 
is all but an insurmountable barrier to commerce. 

But during recent years these hindrances have all but van- 
ished. Being able to more than take care of our domestic trade, 
we are going after foreign trade. In the last ten years we have 
more than doubled our foreign trade, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have had no ships of our own worth mentioning on the 
sea. And we are taking up the language proposition. Since 
the Spanish-American war and our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico and our new relation to Cuba hundreds of 
colleges and many high schools have inaugurated the teaching 
of Spanish. Our boys and girls are getting ready for their 
work. The boys and girls of the United States have not only 
kept abreast of the American Congress, but they have gone 
ahead of us. They are preparing to enter those inviting fields 
equipped to speak the language of the people with whom they 
come in contact. [Applause.] 

I would say, too, Mr. Speaker, that the days of revolution in 
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Latin America are, in my judgment, practically over. In re-| her lowlands, with her great forests and rich mines and splen- 
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cent years the threat and menace that come with political dis- 
turbances has been confined largely to a republic in the West 
Indies and to Venezuela. But our people are slow to differenti- 
ate, and all Latin America has been compelled to rest, more or 
less, under the stigma. 

As a matter of fact, the other republics have been as free as 
our own in reflecting these unstable conditions. The republic 
in the West Indies to which I allude has calmed down and 
Venezuela seems, at least, to be at rest. Castro has gone. 
Thank God, Castro has gone! The flight of this man, who for 
many years has disturbed and distressed capital and conditions 
in Venezuela generally, was worth untold millions to the re- 
publics of Latin America. Well could they have afforded to 
send him abroad in a ship whose hull was made of silver and 
whose machinery and smokestacks and other trimmings were 
made of gold, for he was not only a continuous menace to the 
welfare, the development, the progress, and prosperity of his 
own country, but to the welfare, development, progress, and 
prosperity of Mexico and Central America and South America 
and the islands of the West Indies. I have said that we were 
slow to differentiate with reference to Latin America. We have 
been tco prone to reason that in view of the fact that Venezuela 
is Latin and in view of the fact that the Republic of Venezuela 
has been disturbed by continuous revolution, therefore all the 
Latin republics are disturbed by revolution. There has been 
too much of a disposition to associate exaction, confiscation, 
assassination, the sword, and torch,. and everything else that 
horrifies conservative society and alarms investment with all 
Latin America. This has been unfair to the great majority of 
those republics and is a reflection on our intelligence. Five- 
sixths of Latin America has been as free from revolution dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century as has the United States. 
And now Castro has gone. An orderly régime has succeeded 
him, and the people of Venezuela welcome the succession. 
With this disturber across the sea, with agreements pledging 
the settlement of disputes between that country or its people 
with other countries and other peoples to courts of law or ar- 
bitration fairly constituted, the last glaring, flaring, ever-present 
reproach to Latin America has disappeared, and, in my judg- 
ment, from this day on those 20 republics, with their 20 
flags, will challenge the prosperity of the world, and in their 
ambition to lift themselves to the high plane occupied by those 
nations north of the equator will win the admiration of all 
Christendom. [Applause.] 

In this connection I would also say, too, Mr. Speaker, that 
the epidemic proposition has been solved. Sanitation has been 
reduced to a science. We no longer fear a visitation of Asiatie 
cholera; we no longer fear yellow fever. We have conquered 
both germs. We not only rescued Cuba from outrage and op- 


pression, but we rescued her from pestilence and disease. We 
taught her how she might live and fight the scourge. And the 
lessons we taught Cuba have been learned at Panama and 


along the miasmatic east coast of Central America and at 
Guayaquil on the west coast of South America, localities which 
ten years ago were synonymous with infection and contagion 
and death. 

The whole situation with reference to Latin America has 
changed during the past decade, and that citizen of the United 
States who does not appreciate it is deaf and dumb and blind. 


| Barriers which hindered those Republics, which reflected dis- 


creditably upon those Republics, which tended to erect around 
and about them the sign, “ Dangerous, keep away,” have vap- 
ished, and we find nearly all of them at the goal of independent, 
conservative, established self-government, equipped and ready 
from that base to struggle for other goals to be found in the 
arts, sciences, in commerce, and in trade in the great, broad, 
open field of civilized society. [Applause.] And these Re- 
publics are represented here in Washington by as dignified and 
brilliant diplomats as come from any other part of the globe. 
[Applause. ] 

Let us look at these republics. Let us see why we should 
have ships of our own in which to visit them. First, there 
comes Mexico, incalculably rich Mexico. Former Ambassador 
Creel told me recently that $800,000,000 of American capital 
had, during the last decade, been invested in Mexico. Soon she 
will have three transcontinental railroads. There should be 
nothing Mexico desires that we should not be prepared to fur- 


nish. There should be nothing she offers that we should not be 
ready to take. She has become so gridironed with railroads 
closely interwoven with our systems that there is really no 


reason why commercially we should not be one. We can now 
travel in a Pullman car from New York City to the northern 
boundary of Guatemala. 

Beyond Mexico lies Central America, with her mountains and 
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did agricultural areas. There we find Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador. The continental domain 
of every one of them, except Salvador, is washed by the waters 
of two great oceans, midway between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. Until 1821 all five of them constituted a Spanish king- 
dom. From then until 1847 they were known as the “ Republic 
of Guatemala.” Then they divided up into five independent 
republics, and there have been years of strife and bloodshed ; 
but they worked their problem out. In this city one year ago, 
with the friendly assistance and advice of Mexico and the United 
States, they ratified a convention that puts the effort at The 
Hague to shame. That convention provides for a permanent 
court of arbitration, to which all disputes are referred and 
settled, and from which court there is no appeal. 
and cheerful acquiescence of the interested nations in a de- 
cision recently made by this court, in a question that has been 
the subject of contention for nearly half a century, indicates 
that the republics of Central America have reached, at one 
splendid stride, that peaceful ground to attain which other 
nations have hoped and struggled in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, you need not be surprised if the court of arbi- 
tration of Central America becomes recognized as the court of 
arbitration of the Western Hemisphere. It already has the sanc- 
tion of the United States and Mexico and the confidence of the 
republics of the West Indies and South America. [Applause.] 

These Central American States are building railroads. Each 
will soon have a transcontinental railroad. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of acres of the lowlands known as the “ Mosquito 
Coast ” have been reclaimed and planted in bananas. They are 
in close touch with Galveston.and New Orleans and Mobile and 
New York. Those States have resources, wealth, and people. 
Salvador is more thickly populated than New Hampshire. With 
the advantage that will accrue to Central America with the 
construction of the Panama Canal, no prophet can be charged 
with being unduly enthusiastic, it matters not what picture he 
might paint of the future of those five republics. 

Going on down we find Colombia and Panama, the latter the 
youngest child in the family. It was feared that the revolution 
that resulted in her separation from Colombia might have bred 
contention and animosity that could never be dissolved. But not 
so. Colombia and Panama hve settled their disputes. They 
settled them peacefully and, with Venezuela, now demand the 
world’s recognition and confidence. Panama, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, with their rich plateaus and valleys, with their 
mighty rivers, with mineral deposits that have barely been 
touched, offer one continuous invitation and temptation to 
the wit and ingenuity of man. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, $200,000,000 of American capital has gone into 
the republics of the West Indies during the last few years. 
If conservatism in government prevails, who can tell the story 
of their growth in wealth and glory during the next decade? 

I am sure there is a lamentable lack of specific information 
in the United States relative to South America. A minister 
from one of those republics told me recently that there were 
more things published in one week in European newspapers 
about matters in South America than were published in the 
newspapers of the United States in an entire year. I believe 
there should be a campaign of education here in the United 
States with reference to South America. I believe it should 
receive every inspiration and encouragement from this floor. 
I believe that the greatness and promise of that continent 
should be proclaimed in the industrial centers, in our schools 
and colleges. I believe it should be impressed upon capital 
and labor, for there is not anywhere a more inviting market 
for the products of either. It should be impressed upon the 
minds of young men looking for fields of effort where genius 
can find wide scope and where intellectual and material vic- 
tories can be won. 

How many of our people know the extent to which the 
Amazon River country is being opened up to the world? That 
river flows three times as much water as is discharged by the 
Mississippi. It is true it is under the equator; but by reason 
of the plateaus that lift high up from its banks there are 
represented in that equatorial region the climates of both the 
Torrid and Temperate zones. One thousand miles up that stream 
is a modern city, the center of a rapidly developing territory, 

How many people here in the United States know anything 
specific about Brazil? How many Members on this floor know 
that Brazil is larger than the United States—that we could 
place all continental United States within her area and have 
enough left over to accommodate the German Empire? How 
many people in the United States know anything specific about 
Rio de Janeiro—know that it is a city of almost a million peo- 
ple, and that it has spent more money for public Improvements 
during the past year than any city in the United States except 


The ready | 
| Brazil! 
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New York? How many people in the United States know th.;: 
it is one of the most interesting national centers of Civilization. 
industry, art, literature, and education in all the world? Hoy, 
many people know that Brazil in 1907 sold to the United Statp.< 
coffee and other products worth nearly one hundred milljo),< 
but bought our exports to the extent of but $15,000,000? Hy. 
many people know the extent to which that splendid country 
is building railroads, improving her rivers, establishing syste.) . 
of public schools, garnishing her cities, and by every known 
method lifting herself to the high standard of modern nation.) 
comfort and equipment? Think of the millions upon millioy< 
of acres of land now inviting the immigration of the wor)! 
And the United States, proud United States, boastful Unite 
States, has no fast mail or express steamship going to and fro), 
And there are men on this floor opposed to this modes} 
start to establish a line! It would seem unthinkable. [.\, 

plause. ] 

How high a grade would the average citizen of the Unite 
States expect to make if compelled to pass a civil-service e 
amination on Uruguay and Paraguay? How many of the, 
know that Montevideo, a city of more than 300,000, is nowy 
spending $10,000,000 on her harbor? But the people of Europe 
know that Uruguay and Paraguay are coming to the front 
The people of Europe are going to Uruguay and Paragu;: 
in ships of their own. These two countries are anxious t. 
get in touch with the world, and there is now being project« 
from Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, an improvement of th. 
river Parana, and a railroad system, that will bind her trade 
and commerce, her interests and ambitions, with Uruguay ai 
Argentina on the one hand, and Brazil on the other. 

These countries are offering every conceivable inducement for 
immigration, and they are getting it. 

How ignorant our people are on the real status of Argenti 
among the nations of the world! The farmers in the West 3) 
Northwest know, in sort of an indefinite way, that Argenti 
raises enough wheat to in some way affect the Liverpoo! ms 
ket, but they have never gone into particulars about Argentina. 
Overy nation on earth except the United States knows t! 
as a matter of fact, Argentina is a marvel among nations. 
She has been described as “a wonderland of material progress.” 
She might still be described as “ wonderland of material pr 
ise.” In former years, when I have seen Argentina on the m:y) 
and spoken indefinitely of her, I have estimated her as about 
the size of the splendid Commonwealth of Illinois. I submnitt: 
the query, as to the extent of her geographical dimensions, t0 1 
coterie of intelligent fellow-citizens in the cloakroom here 
recently, and the most extravagant of them ventured the s 
gestion that Argentina was almost as large as Texas. That 
true—Argentina is larger than Texas. Argentina is larger 
then New England and all the Atlantic States and all the Sout! 
ern States combined. Aye, more, Argentina is as large as 
that portion of the United States east of the Mississippi [ii 
with the first chain of States to the west of that river add 
We are looking toward China and Japan for foreign tra: 
and we do well, for China has a population of 300,000,000 ; 
Japan has a population of 40,000,000. Argentine, however, wit 
a population of only 6,000,000, has a greater foreign commerce 
than either China or Japan. [Applause.] Argentina has : 
larger foreign commerce than any nation in proportion to lv 
population. Her foreign trade last year was $600,000,000, 
$100 per capita. Buenos Aires, her capital, has 1,250,000 | 
ple, and is growing more rapidly than any city in the Uni! 
States, except New York and Chicago. It is the largest 
in the world south of the equator. 

Paris is the only Latin city that outranks her in population 
Among municipalities Buenos Aires is considered one of tlic 
wonders of the world: She has the finest system of docks 
wharves in the world. She recently spent $40,000,000 in i 
proving them. She is now getting ready to build an intri 
system of underground railroads. Buenos Aires has the |» 
equipped and most expensively housed newspaper on ei! 
She has an opera house that cost $10,000,000. 

Argentina! Such is Argentina! She has been building r: ! 
roads. The trip can be made by rail, with the exception 0! 
small gap over the summit of the Andes, from Buenos Airs 
to Valparaiso, Chile, in forty-eight hours, and one can tr: 
in a Pullman car from the borders of Bolivia, on the nort!, 
to the borders of Patagonia, on the south. It is not a matter 
of common information in the United States that Chile «' 
Argentina are now being connected by the construction of t!” 
longest tunnel in the world. Three hundred and fifty thous:0d 
immigrants from Spain, Italy, England, and Germany p:ss«! 
into that country last year. They are getting people in Sot) 
America. They are getting Germans, they are getting ln 
lish, they are getting Swedes and Danes and Norwegians «ud 
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Belgians and Frenchmen and Italians. They are repeating | 
down there what has been going on up here, and it is going to 
result in a blood, in a manhood and womanhood that will vie 
with us in the progress of the century. [Applause.] 
The west coast of South America! Who knows anything | 
specific about the west coast of South America? The Europe- | 
ans. And so does Japan. And so does China. Last year that | 
west-coast trade amounted to $300,000,000. We got fifty mil-| 
lions of it, which is one-sixth; we should have had five-sixths. 
There are 12,000,000 people on that west coast. They are get- 
ting ready to spend $60,000,000 on their harbors within the next 
ten years. They have already contracted for $20,000,000 worth | 


of harbor improvements at Valparaiso, the contractors being | 


Frenchmen. The government gurantees them 5 per cent on 


their investment, and the material for that colossal improve- | 


ment will be bought in France. They have coal in those moun- 


tains, and they have iron, but these deposits are practically | 


inaccessible. They consume textiles and breadstuffs down 
there, but they get the greater part of them from countries 
other than the United States. Chile bought last year twice as 
much coal as she mined. She bought it from Australia and 





England. She should have bought it from the United States. 
Near the coast coal sells at from $15 to $18 per ton. In the 
inter-Andean regions it is $40 per ton. Up there the price of 


coal is so high that they fire engines with mountain moss. But 
we are permitting Japan and China, on the one side, and Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Austria, on the 


other, to crowd right in under the shadow of our coast lines | 


and gain a commercial primacy, a foothold, that will put to the 
severest test the best genius of our captains of trade. Japan, 
far across the Pacific, has a subsidized steamship line between 
Yokohama and Chile, and has made an arrangement with the 
Chilean Government for a special system of money-order ex- 
change to go into effect between the two nations. China also 


has a subsidized steamship line between Hongkong and the | 


China and Japan and European 
nations are cultivating South America. They know that that 
is the most promising field for the future. They know of the 
wealth of those mines. They know of the fertility of that soil. 
They know of the splendid possibilities of the incomparable 


west coast of South America. 





water power stored up in the streams in those hills and moun- 
tains. Aye, more, they know that stable government is the rule 
and revolution the exception in South America. [Applause.] 

They know that long ago nearly all of those countries got 
down to business; that they have small national debts and 
strengthened public credit; that the progress they have made 
has been second only to the progress that has been made here 
in the United States of America. They not only know this 
themselves, but they do not want us to know it, and they are 
working like beavers during these precious years to thoroughly 
establish themselves in that splendid territory with all its mag- 
nificent possibilities. Mr. Speaker, I contend the time has come 
to challenge the right of other nations to a practical monopoly 
of that market. [Applause.] I saw a statement, made by a 
prominent labor leader recently, that there were hundreds of 
thousands of idle workingmen in this country. Let us lay plans 
now to put them to work—put them to work on iron and steel 
and coal and foodstuffs for South America. [Applause.] 

Far down toward the jumping-off place in South America is 
Chile, with her two great cities, Valparaiso and Santiago. Val- 
paraiso is the largest city on the west coast of the Western 
Hemisphere excepting alone San Francisco. Chile is opening 
up her mountains and valleys to the world, which means in 
this instance, practically, to Europe, for we have no ships car- 
rying our flag and products going there. We are apt to think 
that Chile is a small country, a little slice of the hemispherical 
watermelon lying snugly between the Andes and the Pacific. 
That is the impression we carry from the old geography, and 
we have learned little since to change that impression. But the 
extent of that country is greater than some of us imagine. Its 
average width is that of California, and if you were to take the 
country up and place its southern extremity at San Diego the 
northern line would be located in the middle of Alaska. That 
is Chile. Her capital city has 400,000 people. 

The Chilean Congress has authorized the expenditure of $37,- 
000,000 for a longitudinal railroad 800 miles long. She has 
obligated herself by treaty, to construct a line from Arica to 
La Paz, Bolivia, a distance of 320 miles. Chile and Peru are 
both getting ready for the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Each nation has taken steps to subsidize steamship lines be- 
tween their countries and the canal. Peru is now constructing 
a floating dock that will cost half a million dollars. If we 
pursue the course that has characterized this Nation in the 
patt, these subsidized lines will meet European products carried 
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in European ships flying European flags at the west end of that 
canal and convey them to markets that by every rule of trade 
belong to us. 


A little farther up the coast we find Bolivia and Peru and 
Ecuador. You could place Texas in Bolivia twice, and have 
enough room left for Kansas and Nebraska. You could place 
all the Atlantic States, from Maine to Georgia, in Ecuador with 
chances of having land left over. Without being specific with 

| reference to these countries, I want to say that the prospect is 
not only alluring from the standpoint of trade, but it is en- 
ticing. There is a widening field down there for the products of 
American farms and the output of American factories. There 


is not a city in any of those countries that is not taking on new 
life, awakening to the possibilities of the future. 
must be supplied with water power, with waterworks, with 
electric lights, with street cars, with sewerag« A well- 
known financial paper published in Berlin stated recently that 
within the next ten years $2,000,000,000 of European money 
would go into the railroads in South America. A prominent 
New York house recently floated a loan of several millions for 
Bolivia. Those republics down there are not only willing, but 
they are anxious for outsiders to come in with their brains and 
with their capital. Bolivia is offering a bounty to industries 
operated by steam and electricity. Those republies have given 
concessions for the establishment of wireless-telegraph stations 
all through the interior. 

Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador are extending telegraph and tele- 
phone lines toward the Amazon, bringing remote places into 
touch. They are now building a railroad from La Paz, Bolivia, 
through the Yungas region to the navigable waters of the Beni 
River, and on the entire line electricity will be used as the pro- 
pelling force. The street cars of Lima, the capital of Peru, are 
now propelled by electricity brought 30 miles, from the River 
Chosita. The great mountains down there, with their splendid 
streams, coupled with the scarcity of coal, naturally mark that 
country, with its vast mineral and agricultural wealth, as the 
one place above all others where the many possibilities of elec- 
tricity as the servant of man shall reach its highest develop- 
ment. Those republics are abreast of the times. Ecuador and 
Peru have the gold standard. Bolivia is now arranging to go 
to a gold basis, and Chile will join the procession next year. 
We know little about them, because we have not been visiting 
and trading with them, except to a limited extent. And the 
object of this bill is to change our policy. It is a start toward 
regaining what we have lost through neglect that seems little 
less than commercially criminal. 

We are ignorant of Latin America from every standpoint. 
We are ignorant not only of the length and breadth of its na- 
tions and their material wealth, but we are ignorant of the his- 
tory of these nations. We have never studied it. We have 
seemed to care nothing aboutit. We have blanketed it all under 
the broad and indefinite but all enveloping terms “ revolution- 
ary,” “unstable,” “ unsettled,” “ unsafe,” and let it go at that, 
failing to realize that against terrible odds, greater than we 
have faced, they were working out the same general problem of 
politics and civilization that confronted us. We know the names 
of few of their great heroes, warriors, statesmen, writers, and 
scholars; and yet at Lima, Peru, and Cordoba, in Argentina, are 
universities that antedate Yale and Harvard. Grouped in the 
capitals of their countries are the figures of scientists and philos- 
ophers who have made all time their debtor, whose names are 
familiar to the scholars of the Old World, and of heroes whose 
deeds of patriotism and valor have stirred the blood and im- 
planted in the youthful breast the divine spark that oftentimes 
flames into great sacrifice for country. I shall never forget how, 
when a college boy, I was thrilled by the stories that came to 
us in the daily press and magazines of the naval engagements 
between Peru and Chile. That war between Chile, on the one 
hand, and Peru and Bolivia, on the other, was necessarily largely 
a naval war; and while the countries were small and the navies 
weak, as compared with the great navies, yet they were about 
evenly matched and afforded splendid opportunity for the dis- 
play of skill and courage and daring. Both Chile and Peru lost 
the heads of their navies in battle, but each nation gained a 
name to be emblazoned on the wall of glory and heroism forever. 

I recall the engagement between the Peruvian ship Cochrane 
and the Chilean ship Esmeraldo, the latter finally driven to bay 
and rammed by the enemy. Admiral Pratt, in command of the 
Esmeraldo, when the impact came, shouted, “ Now, children, on 
board of her,” and leaped to the deck of the victorious ship and 
to death. At the next impact, a lieutenant, with a handful of 
marines, followed, all to be slaughtered. Helplessly the Esme- 
raldo stood in the sea; her magazine was flooded; she had no 
more ammunition; her rudder had been shattered; her sur- 


These cities 
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geon had been killed. The ship was motionless and helpless, 
but to the demand for surrender she returned no signal except 
that of defiance. The Cochrane delivered a last terrible ram 
and the boat went down with all on board, but when the waves 
closed in they found the Chilean band playing the national air. 

Later the Peruvian Huascar found itself surrounded by two 
ironclads and a gunboat. Admiral Grau, who commanded, rec- 
ognizing his desperate situation, signaled the officers of several 
smaller boats that were with him, which he deemed helpless in 
such a fight: 

Save your ships. I will remain here fulfilling my duty. 

The engagement that followed was indescribable in its feroc- 
ity and daring. As the battle hotly raged the Admiral, partly 
exposed in a conning tower, was in an instant swept out of 
existence by one of the 9-inch shells of the enemy. Three suc- 
cessive commanding officers of the Huascar were taken out of 
the conning tower dead. Three crews of the two guns in the 
turret were killed almost to a man. The dead bodies were 
pushed aside and fresh men replaced them, There was but one 
ending possible. The Huascar, disabled and a shambles of 
slaughtered men, surrendered. “ Peru lost that day her best 
ship, but she gained what they now prize far more—a hero.” 
From that day forward it has been and always will be the 
touching custom, when on dress parade in the Peruvian army 
and navy, when the roll is called, to call Admiral Grau’s name 
first of all. An officer steps forward, salutes, and answers: 

Admiral Grau not present, but accounted for. He is with the heroes. 


Incidents like these remind us of Paul Jones, and Decatur, 
and Lawrence, and Perry, and others, who have made fame 
and history their everlasting debtor, and I am proud to claim 
those who did the deeds of daring and glory as Americans. 

There was a time when Latin America was suspicious of the 
United States. Many of her people—some of them high in au- 
thority in government—gave ear to the continuous whisperings 
of other nations, jealous of that splendid market, that our ulti- 
mate aim was their absorption, bringing them under our domin- 
ion and our flag. We had done nothing to give cause for this 
insidiously whispered accusation, neither did we make any par- 
ticular effort to dissipate it. We simply went our way, our cold 
and chilly way as far as paying any attention to the way Latin 
America viewed it, leaving our defense and vindication to time. 
The defense came and the vindication was complete. Not since 
the Spanish-American war has any nation or individual, in 
Europe or Latin America, had the audacity to intimate that 
this Nation is ambitious to extend its territory. The manner in 
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to the trade of the world. Fifty years from now the school- 
books of this Republic will carry the picture of the reception 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires of the battle 
ship carrying our Secretary of State, Elihu Root, dispatched, 
not on a mission of war, but peace; not to demand indemnity 
for real or imaginary wrong, but with a message of friendshi) 
from the people of the United States. 

There have been some eloquent words uttered upon supreme 
occasions in our history—words that will ring through the 
years. When opportunity demands, the right man says the 
right thing and in the right way. I doubt, sir, if any man has 
ever been more felicitous in his utterance, more timely and 
genuinely tactful than was Mr. Root in his formal address at 
the Rio de Janeiro conference, when he said: 

These beneficent results the Government and people of the United 
States of America greatly desire. We wish for no victories but those 
of peace; for no territory except our own; for no sovereignty excep 
the sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the independence and equa! 
rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family of nations 
entitled to as much respect as those of the greatest empire, and we 
deem the observance of that respect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. -We neither claim nor desire any 
rights or privileges or powers that we do not freely concede to every 
American republic. We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand our 
trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit; but our concep 
tion of the true way to accomplish this is not to pull down others ani 
profit by their ruin, but to help all others to a common prosperit) 
and a common wealth in order that we may all become greater ani 
stronger together. 

We have rarely had anything more lofty, more sublimely 
beautiful and inspiring in our language than that. That utte: 
ance answered years of innuendo and insinuation from thc 
other side of the water. It constitutes a dignified disclaimer 
against the sinister charge lodged effectively by jealous con- 
testants for cargoes and profits against this Nation of ours. 
That utterance constitutes genuine promise and is an utterance 
of awakened heart interest and neighborly sympathy and 
friendship on the part of eighty millions of people given by 
authorized proclamation. And if we follow up the advantage 
recently gained by getting into communication with those rc 
publics with our own ships, there will result a political hemi 
spherical amalgamation, a Pan-Americanization that will, in m; 
judgment, be not only an absolute shield against war between 
any of the nations in either North or South America, but go fii 
toward forming an absolute guaranty of international peace. 

There are two Americans whose names, in addition to that of 
Elihu Root, will always be associated with Colombia, Panam:, 
and Venezuela, and the settlement of their troubles. I refer t» 
John Barrett and William I. Buchanan. Mr. Barrett is now anil 


which we entered upon that contest, the direct object of which | has been for three years Director of the International Buresu 


was the rescue of the Cuban people from cruelty and oppression ; 
the manner in which we assumed the burdens and responsibili- 
ties that came with that contest, unforeseen and unexpected; 
our treatment of the Filipinos, the plan contemplating as it 


| of the American Republics. 


| 


As minister to Siam, when litt]: 
past his majority, he won his laurels. His record there com 
mended him to the President when the Panama Republic wasbori. 

He had been minister to Colombia. He knew her public men. 


does the gradual elevation of those people by education and | He knew Panama, and the bloodless settlement of all disputes 
participation in government until they are capable of taking | on the Isthmus is largely due to his diplomacy, to his tact, aii 


care of themselves; our treatment of Porto Rico, broad, gener- 
ous, and philanthropic; our attitude toward Cuba, establishing 
a republican form of government, going to her rescue when her 
flag was threatened by revc!ution, remaining with our army to 
protect from the professional political marauders the fair ideal 
for which her heroes and heroines had sacrificed for three hun- 
dred years, guarding and protecting her as a father would guard 
and protect a child—these, all these, plain, simple, and un- 
affected, carrying out the heart desire of the American people 
and fulfilling the pledge of William McKinley—have killed the 
innuendoes of the world, and not only calmed the fears, but won 
the admiration and affection of Latin America. [Applause.] 

Latin America knows that what we desire for them is peace. 
zitin America knows that what we desire for them is better 
politics. Latin America knows that what we desire for them is 
better health. Latin America knows that what we desire for 
them is better homes. That conference two years ago at Rio 
de Janeiro meant something. That sanitary conference just 
adjourned at Santiago meant something. That conference of 
Central American States that resulted in the establishment 
of that permanent court of arbitration from which there is no 
appeal, which is now settling disputes among those nations, 
and which promises to become a court of arbitration for Pan- 
America—that means something. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, had we read the columns and columns of de 
scription and comment in European newspapers on the visit 
of our Secretary of State to South America in the summer of 
1907 we would have been satisfied that over there they felt 
that that visit meant something. 

In the years of our childhood our interest was awakened 
and our imagination excited by the picture printed in the old 
geography of Commodore Perry and his fleet in one of the 
harbors of Japan on the mission of opening up that country 


skill, and genius. Indeed, in Latin America to-day the splendii 
personality of John Barrett has an admitted potentiality. HH 
has navigated those rivers; he has explored those mountains; 
he has visited those homes; he has counseled with the pu) 
men in the capitals of all those republics. He has the aff 
tionate confidence of the republics to the south of us, and svi 
day the records in the State Department will give his count? 
men the story of his real work. He has by his enthusiasm a1! 
energy and industry been sowing seed, the harvest of whic: 
will, if we but cooperate, amaze the people of the United Stat 
The other name is that of William I. Buchanan. In the litt! 
town in which I live is a frame blacksmith. shop, which w 
some day be an object of more than lecal interest. It has thc 
regulation forge and anvil and workbench, and displayed abou 
the walls and overhead are shoes for horses’ hoofs. Few peo))!: 
would take that blacksmith shop for a school of diploma) 
but it was there William I. Buchanan hammered iron. The 
is was he shod horses. Doubtless it was there he learned hor: 
sense, which is the chief requisite in American diplomacy. 
Not far distant is the site of the little church in which he |«! 
the village choir.. Buchanan, the Indiana blacksmith! IT: 
chanan, leader of the village choir! His name it was the te! 
graph called—the query sent out by the State Department t!\: 
night word came that Castro had left Venezuela and that a mii: 
was needed for the crisis. He was found in an inland cit), 
whirled to the seashore by special train, placed on board 
battle ship, a bundle of papers and telegrams crammed i)! 
his hands, and he was off for Venezuela. He has done his wo: 
and done it well. He is known in South America as the “ Paci! 
eator.” As an arbitrator he settled the boundary dispute |: 
tween Chile and Argentina. 
I am told that the method he adopted was as unique as | 
was successful, He settled it in sections and made his :! 
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nouncements at the completion of each settlement. The settle- 
ment of the first section was a concession to the contention of 
Chile. Chile rejoiced and Argentina frothed. The settlement 
of the second contention was a concession to Argentina and 
Argentina rejoiced while Chile frothed. And thus alternately 
he gave each a thrill of joy and disappointment along the en- 
tire line, but when the final finding was recorded each one felt 
it had been vindicated in enough of its contentions to justify 
it in heartily indorsing the award. We have heard of “ shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy,” as applied to the American effort. I would 
suggest that the success we have had in South America would 
justify us in calling it “ blacksmith diplomacy,” in compliment 
and not in reproach. 

I am reminded, Mr. Speaker, by this line of thought of a 
visit I paid to the little town of Salem, in southern Indiana, | 
two years ago. I went there to worship at a shrine. I was| 
led up an abandoned side street and halted before a little brick 
house covered with ivy. It was the birthplace of John Hay. | 
His father was a poorly paid preacher, but that poor boy be- 
came the greatest diplomat of his day. You will pardon me | 
if I say that Indiana takes pride in her contributions to Ameri- 
can diplomacy. Indiana is proud of John Hay and William I. 
Buchanan, and in this connection I would suggest that all | 
knowledge in the real school of diplomacy is not gleaned f. om 
the leaves of printed books. But I have digressed and I ask | 
pardon for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I marvel that we have any trade with the coun- | 
tries of South America. We have not only neglected them, 
treated them with indifference, but other nations have so com- 
bined the shipping with the industrial, mining, agricultural, 
and banking interests down there as to practically place us at 
their mercy. .The men who own the steamships—the English, | 
the German, the French, and the Belgian capitalists—also own 
the mines and the irrigation enterprises and the railroads and 
the sugar and coffee plantations and the banks. The European 
policy has been one of amalgamation of every imaginable com- 
mercial interest. There is not a citizen of the United States 
with a bank in all South America. Other nations have dotted 
that continent with banks. The tourist and business travel | 
from South America is to Europe, not to North America. There 
are more people who leave Rio de Janeiro for Europe in one 
week than come to the United States in twelve months. More 
people bent on business or pleasure go from Buenos Aires in a 
single ship than come to the United States in a year on all 
ships. They go to Europe for business and pleasure and educa- 
tion. There is not a single fast passenger mail and express 
steamer plying regularly between this country and South 
America. There are some sailing vessels, but people traveling 
on business or pleasure rarely travel on a local freight, either 
on land or sea. Indeed, foreign nations, having control of the 
sea, seem to have established swift communication everywhere 
except between the United States and South America. The 
reason is apparent. They want that market for themselves— 
they want a monopoly of it. The flag of the United States is 
a stranger in South America, as it is in all other parts of the 
world, unless it flies from the masthead of a battle ship. <A 
friend who recently traveled around South America wrote me 
as follows: 

I left Colon, on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus, traveled east and 
south along the coast of Colombia; Venezuela; British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana; Brazil; Uruguay; and Argentina; and then came 
through the Straits of Magellan and went up the coast of Chile, Bo- 
livia, Peru, and Ecuador to Panama, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus, 
a distance of 14,000 miles. During this trip, in stopping at some 50 
ports, including such great ones as Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso, Callao, and Guayaquil, I did not see the American 
flag flying over a single merchant steamship, although in all ports, 
ranging from nearly 100 merchant vessels in Buenos Aires down to 
2 or 3 at Pernambuco, I saw everywhere, flying in abundance, the flags | 
of foreign nations, including that of Japan. When we left Colon there 
was a vessel of the Panama Steamship Company in port flying the 
American flag. When we arrived at Panama, after a 14.000-mile jour- 
ney, I saw other merchant vessels belonging to the Panama Steamship 
Company fiying the American flag. The only steamships in the course 
of my long journey which were American were several men-of-war and 
1 private yacht. 

I repeat it, Mr. Speaker, I marvel that we have any trade 
with South America. With the Germans, English, French, Bel- 
gians, and Austrians controlling the shipping, and amalgamating 
their shipping interests with railroads, mines, banks, docks, and 
plantations, the dividend of the one depending on the prosperity 
of the other, how can we, without ships, without fast mail and 
express facilities of any kind, without banks, without traveling 
men speaking the language of those people, with our business 
intrusted to wholesale houses whose proprietors owe allegiance 
to other flags, commercially unfriendly and prejudiced, expect 
to do anything? And yet in 1907 we sold South America one- 





| this race for the markets of South America 


| protection, which, had not our fathers taken it 





eighth of what she bought! Having done this under unpropi- 
tious conditions, what might .we haye done under propitious 
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conditions, with our own ships, with our own banks, with 
own wholesale houses, with our own traveling 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese languages? 

Trade follows the flag. We could not 


our 
men speaking the 
have fallen behind in 
if we had our flag 
on the sea. I am in favor of putting it on the sea, and I would 
Start it between North and South America. [Applause.}| In 
the year ending June 30, 1905, there entered the port of Rio 
de Janeiro steamers and sailing flying the flag of 
Austria-Hungary 120, of Norway 142, of Italy 165, of Argentina 
264, of France 349, of Germany 657, of Great Britain 1,785, of 
the United States no steamers and 7 sailing vessels 
were in distress, 

I have been a Member of this House for twelve years. Dwur- 
ing that time many questions upon which men and parties dif 
fered have come before this body. I but 
vote that I can recall that in my power 
to do so. That was the bill that had 
for object the bettering of mail facilities between this 
country and South America. [Applause.— I yielded my _ per- 
sonal view to that of my constituency. Since then I have 
serving on the Pan-American Committee, and I have learned 
something. That clamor that came from my State was the off- 
spring of prejudice, unjustified prejudice It was the 
brand of prejudice organized long ago against the doctrine of 
by the throat, 
would have made us hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
Europe—an easy-going peasantry. It was the same prejudice, 


vessels 


, 2 of which 


have never 
I would change were it 
vote I against the 


cast one 


cast 


1s 


been 


same 


awakened in 1896, against the gold standard, which, had not the 


Republican party taken it by the throat, would have made us 


| the most pitiable objects of chagrin and humiliation in all the 


world. It is this prejudice that has taken our flag from the 
sea—that has made it a stranger to every ship except the man- 
of-war. We are going to put it back on the sea. The mannu- 
facturers are going to help us put it back on the sea. The 
merchants are going to help us put it back on the sea. The 
farmers, east and west, and north and south, who have been 
misled, and who have more at stake than any other class of our 
people, they will learn the facts, prejudice will be dethronea, 
and they will help us put the American flag back upon the sea. 
[Applause.] 

The plain truth is, the people of the United States have been 
so busy with transportation among themselves that they have 
given little attention to sea-carrying between and among other 
iations. I believe they are ready to take up that proposition 
now. They will be amazed when they learn the truth. 

They will be amazed when they learn that 
is 200,000 less than it was one hundred years ago. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
we now carry less than 8 per cent of our foreign commerte. In 
1861 we carried 65 per cent. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
American capitalists have invested $200,000,000 in the subsi 
dized ships of other nations flying other flags. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to know that 
when our American delegates went to the Pan-American 
ference at Rio de Janeiro two years ago, they had to go under a 
foreign flag to England, or Germany, and thence under a foreign 
flag to the place of destination. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
of the 292 merchant steamships that passed through the Suez 
Canal last January, 173 were British, 42 were German, 14 were 
French, and 1 floated the flag of the United States. 

The people of the United States will be amazed when they 
learn that we are paying approximately $500,000 a day to for 


our tonnage now 


| eign ships for carrying our commerce. 


The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
the six leading maritime nations have been paying for several 


| years about $28,000,000 to their mail ships and merchantmen 
| in the way of subsidies or subventions. 


We have paid practically 
nothing. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
when our battle-ship fleet started around the world it was ac- 
companied by 27 transports carrying coal, all of these trans 
ports carrying foreign flags, and that if we had become involved 


in war during that cruise every one of them would have been 


compelled to abandon the fleet, thus leaving it as helpless as a 
traveler in the desert of Sahara without food or drink. 

The people of the United States will be amazed to learn that 
Japan has to-day over 500 vessels she could convert into trans 
ports on a moment’s notice. We are woefully deficient. 

Gentlemen on the other side say, “ Let down the bars on ship- 
building material. Let it in free, and that will give us Ameri- 
ean ships flying the American flag.” 

We have that to-day. The Dingley law provides for that. 
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Gentlemen say, “Give American register to foreign-built ves- 
sels on condition that they fly the American flag.” Those two 


vessels we bought recently to ply between New York and Pan- | 
And they had to go out of business, and 


ama, they had that. 
we bought them at a 40 per cent discount. The Kroonland and 
the Finland, plying between New York and Europe, had that, 
and last week they surreydered, gave up the American flag, and 
now fly the Belgian flag. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States will soon realize 
that this proposition is as broad as all the sea and all the 
Jand. They know we have the largest coast of any nation. 
They know we have the great harbors. They know that we 


have the most and greatest navigable rivers and railreads con- | 


necting seaports with the interior. They know we have the 


most timber, the most ore, the most coal, the most agricultural! | 
| summary fashion. 


products, and they will arise and break this monopoly that for- 
eign ships have formed against us—foreign ships that carry 


our products where they please, when they please, and at what- ' 


ever price they please. 

The present situation is nothing more nor less than a con- 
spiracy against the United States to restrain our trade on the 
high seas. We will soon have completed the Panama Canal. It 
will be the realization of the dream of generations. That canal 
is for the world—for the world’s commerce and trade. I say to 
you that unless we awaken to the importance of the Central and 
South American and West Indian opportunity and the impor- 
tance of rehabilitating our merchant marine, the construction of 
that canal will mean more to Evrope and Asia than to the United 
States. It will not only rob us of hundreds of millions of dol- 


lars of transcontinental carriage, but it will enable our competi- | 


tors to get in on both sides of us with their product at ballast 
prices. If we are alive to the opportunities offered and the ad- 


hemisphere. It will be an epoch ushered in by the combined 
hope and ambition of 21 republics and 21 flags, all inspired by 
one splendid faith and promise—faith in the ability of the indi- 
vidual to secure his rights through processes of organized so- 
ciety, bedrocked upon the Golden Rule, and promise that the ex- 
ample given will be emulated by all nations and be an inspira- 
tion to all peoples. 


arbitration to settle all disputes among themselves, would drive 
international hate into hiding and put war to shame. I can 
see how the Western Hemisphere can, within two decades, force 
disarmament in all the world and become the acknowledged and 


accepted umpire of this century. [Long and continuous ap- 
plause.] 


Companies B, C, and D of the Twenty-fifth U. S. Infantry. 
SPEECH 


HON.CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 27, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the bill (8S. 5729) to correct 
the records and authorize the reenlistment of certain noncommissioned 
officers and. enlisted men belonging to Companies B, C, and D of the 
Twenty-fifth U. S&S. Infantry, who were discharged without honor 
under Special Orders, No. 266, War tment, November 9, 1906, and 
the restoration to them of all rights of which they have been deprived 


on account thereof— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I oppose this bill and its passage because the 
investigations made by the President and because the evidence 
taken in every investigation showed that these men who have 
been discharged, and whom you seek here in this extraordinary 
manner to reenlist, with full back pay and emoluments, do not 
deserve to again wear the uniform of the United States or to be 
intrusted with the honor of its flag, both of which they have so 
flagrantly dishonered. The President of the United States, in 
the first message that he sent to the Senate upon this subject, 
after having declared that he had carefully investigated all the 
facts in the case, said that he demanded and challenged the 
approval and support of every citizen of this country, whatever 
his color, “ provided he has only in him the spirit of genuine 
and farsighted patriotism.” 

The President again, in 1907, sent a message to the Senate, in 
which he not only reiterated his message of December, 1906, but 
after further investigation declared he was still conyinced of the 


| on a frolic. 
| States Army, armed with deadly weapons, sworn to uphold the laws « 


These 21 republics, connected by swift | 
ships, by cable, by telegraph, by telephone, by a railroad ex- | 
tending from New York to Patagonia and Chile, with a court of | 
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guilt of these soldiers, and that the new testimony had streneth- 
ened his first conviction of their guilt. Not until March 11. 
1908, was any suggestion made with reference to making the 
change in the status of these discharged negro soldiers by act 
of Congress, and that happened to be the time when the eam- 
paign for the nomination and election of President of the United 
States had begun and the vote of the colored citizen was needed 
both in the seleetion of delegates and at the polls in November. 

To show what the state of mind of President Roosevelt was 


on the subject, I quote from his messages to the Senate on this 
subject. 


In the message of December 19, 1906, he uses the following 
language: 


Precisely the same action would have been taken had the troops be: 
white—indeed, the discharge would probably have been made in mor 
General Garlington is a native of South Carolina: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lovering is a native of New Hampshire; Ma; 
Blocksom is a native of Ohio. As it happens, the disclosure of the guilt 
of the troops was made in the report of the officer who comes from 
Ohio, and the efforts of the officer who comes from South Carolina we: 
cor “ned to the endeavor to shield the innocent men of the companies in 
qut cion, if any such there were, by securing information which wou! 
enable us adequately to punish the guilty. But I wish it distinctly u 
derstood that the fact of the birthplaee of either officer is one which 
absolutely refuse to consider. The standard of professional honor an 
of loyalty to the flag and the service is the same for all officers and all 
enlisted men of the United Siates Army, and I resent with the keenest 
indignation any effort to draw any linc among them based upon birth 
place, creed, or any other consideration of the kind. I should put the 
same entire faith in these reports if it had happened that they were 
made by men coming from some one State, whether in the South or t 
North, the East or the West, as I now do, when, as it happens, they 
were made by officers born in different States. 

Major Blocksom’s report is most careful, is based upon the testimony 
of scores of eyewitnesses—testimony which conflicted only in nonessen 
tials and which established the essential facts ond chance of success 
ful contradiction. Not only has no successful effort been made to 


5 | traverse his findings in any essential particular, but, as a matter of fact, 
vantages we enjoy, with the completion of the Panama Canal, | 


I see the beginning of a new epoch—a mighty epoch for this | 


every trustworthy report from outsiders amply corroborates them. 
And again he says: 


A blacker never stained the annals of our army. It has been supple- 
mented by another, only less black, In the shape of a successful con- 
spiracy of silence for the purpose of shielding those who took part in 
the original comspiracy of murder. These soldiers were not schoolboys 

They wer? full-grown men, in the uniform of the United 


the United States, and under every obligation of oath and honor not 
merely to refrain from criminality, but with the sturdiest rigor to hunt 
dewn criminality; and the crime they committed or connived at was 
murder. They perverted the wer put into their hands to sustain the 
law into the most deadly violation of the law. The noncommissioned 
officers are primarily responsible for the discipline and good conduct of 
the men; i are appointed to their positions for the very purpose of 
preserving this discipline and good cenduct, and of detecting and secur 
ing the punishment cf ev enlisted man who does what is wrong 
They fill, with reference to the discipline, a part that the commissioned 
officers are of course wnable to fill, although the ultimate responsibility 


| for the discipline can never be shifted from the shoulders of the latt: 


Under auy 


nary circumstances the first duty of the noncommissioned 
officers, as 


the commissioned officers, is to train the private in the 


| ranks so that he may be an efficient fighting man against a foreign foe. 


But there is an even higher duty, so obvious <hat it is not under orii 
nary circumstances necessary so much as to allude to it—the duty of 
training the soldier so that he shall be a ection and not a menace 
to his ceful fellow-citizens, and above all to the women and children 
ef the Nation. Unless this duty is well performed, the army becomes a 
mere ous mob; and if conduct such as that of the murderers in 
question is not, where possible, punished, and, where this is not pos 
sible, unless the chance of its repetition is guarded against in the most 
thoroughgoing fashicn, it would be better that the entire army should 
be disbanded. It is vital for the army to be imbued with the spirit 
which will make every man in it, and, above all, the officers and no! 
eommissioned officers, feel it a matter of highest obligation to discover 
and punish, and not to shield, the criminal in uniform. 
ne ‘th BR AR A 
t ree cony n ave er in a conspiracy 
to ect ge and would-be assassins who have disgraced 
their uniform by the conduct above related. Many of these noncom 
missioned officers and men must have known, and all of them may hav 
known, circumstances which would have led to the conviction of those 
engaged in the murderous assault. They have stolidly and as one 
man broken their oaths of enlistment and refused to help discover tl 
criminals. * * * 7 

I have condemned in unstinted terms the crime of lynching per- 
petrated by white men, and I should take instant advantage of any 
opportunity whereby I could bring to justice a mob of lynchers. In 
precisely the same spirit I have now acted with reference to these 
colored men who have been ray of a black and dastardly crime. !n 
one policy, as in the other, I do not claim as a favor, but I challence 
as a right, the support of every citizen of this country, whatever | 
color, provided only he has in him the spirit of genuine and farsight«! 


In the message of January 14, 1907, the President says, in trans 
mitting additional evidence concerning the Brownsville affair: 


The evidence, as will be seen, shows beyond an {bility of honest 
fon that some individuals among the colored en whom I hav 
commiited the mentioned ; and some or all of 

had knowledge of the deed and 


ft in opinion impos 

my wan vas based. I 

w and fact that has been 
my order Giemissing ome 
ment under 

of a aay whack con- 

in validity, and I have 
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directed that such portion be revoked. As to the rest of the order, Maior Penrose renorte » Tor lepartme! f ate 
dismissing the individuals in question without honor, and declaring the Haj , J : es sh ry ted to the W “ss Department of date 
effect of such discharge under the law and regulations to be a bar to August 15, 1906, in which he said, among other things: 


their future reenlistment either in the army or the navy, there is no The mayor again called upon me about 10 a. 1 ‘ st 14) and 
doubt of my constitutional and legal power. The order was within my | informed me that a few empty cartridge cases and ed clips for our 
discretion, under the Constitution and the laws, and can not be reviewed | Springfield rifle had been found in the street ad , ; rn 
or reversed save by another executive order. The facts did not merely | ing he told me there had been picked up between 75 and 100 empty 
warrant the action I took—they rendered such action imperative unless | cases and used clips, as well as a few cartridge t 1 m ee] 
I was to prove false to my sworn duty. fired. Some of these I examined i the ie no a on anme 
‘ s . manufactured by ovr rdna enartme al ' : . tannmel 
On March 11, 1908, the President sent the following message Were _o Fa agen 9 > alan ym ne 
ot for the evidence of the empty shells and used clips 
to the Sehate: should be of the firm lief that none of my men was in al - on 
To the Senate: nected with the crime, but with thi ct so } I ; 
On December 12, 1906, the Secretary of War by my direction issued | Pot only convinced it was © tetenehas eo awe 
the following order : 3 ; ant SS was carefully planned be ‘hand 
“Applications to reenlist from former members of Companies B, C, and Major Blocksom, an inspector-general of the armv. was sent 


ID, Twenty-fifth Infantry, who were discharged under the provisions of 
Special Orders, No. 266, War Department, November 9, 1906, must be | 
made in writing and be accompanied by such evidence, also in writing, ough and exhaustive examination and investigation reported to 


to Brownsville immediately after the affray, and after a thor 


as the applicant may desire to submit to show that he was neither im- | the same effect—that the sh oting was done bv the negro 
plicated in the raid on Brownsville, Tex., on the night of August 15, soldiers The srand tur a 5 w hes 
1906, nor withheld any evidence that might lead to the discovery of the oe a ac crane Jury of Cameron County, Tex., in which 
perpetrators thereof.” Brownsville is located, after a careful it mtion, reported 
Proceedings were begun under this order; but shortly thereafter an | that the negro soldiers made the raid and did the shooting, but 
investigation was directed by the Senate, and the proceedings under the they : ae £ ae 
order were stopped. The Senate committee intrusted with the work | ° 1} proper J ound no indictment, because the proof failed to 
has pow completed its investigation, and finds that the facts upon which identify the individuals guilty of the crime. N lictment will 


my order of discharge of November 9, 1906, was based = ———— 
by the evidence. The testimony secured by the committee is theretore . ere eo 
now available, and I desire to revive the order of December 12, 1906, Mr. Purdy, an Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
and to have it carried out in whatever shape may be necessary to achieve | States—a man of judicial temperament; a northern man and 
the purpose therein set forth, any additional evidence being taken | » Republican—after a searching investiga venchad tat: ahaee 
which may be of aid in the ascertainment of the truth. The time limit ; ined € guil | aT gg a ! i ! 
during which it was possible to reinstate any individual soldier in ac- cone usion of guilt on the part of the soldiers. 
cordance with the terms of this order has, re aoe. i — The Penrose court-martial, composed of eight officers of the 
fore recommend the passage of a law extending this time limit, so far es haracter a1 oil cea, ts a a - ie ie oe 
as the soldiers concerned are affected, until a year after the passage of hight ~ ch cw = ul tanding, and certainly not prej ud | 
the law, and permitting the reinstatement by direction of the President against the soldiers, after a hearing lasting four months, like 
of any man who in his judgment shall appear not to be oe .~ —_ wise found that the shooting was done by the enlisted men of 
Soe Soares wes a Sa m order to maintain the dis- | the Twenty-fifth Infantry stationed at Brownsville. 
. yraie 1e 2 a- " 7 : - ‘ : : ; 
“— THEODORE ROOSEVELT. It may be said that in the trial of Major Penrose the question 
Tue Wuite House, March 11, 1908. of the guilt of these men did not properly arise, and hence that 
It will be observed that the President in this last message | finding was gratuitous. But an examination of the specifica- 
recommended that these soldiers be reinstated who could show | tions filed against Major Penrose shows that it was one of the 


lie against a battalion of men. 


that— questions raised. In fact, the chief contention raged about it, 
He was neither implicated in the raid on Brownsville, Tex., nor with- | for if it could have been established that the soldiers did not 

held any evidence that might lead to the perpetrators thereof. commit the outrages of the night of August 13-14, then no blame 
Yet the bill which is now to be passed, and which will be | could attach to Major Penrose, and he must go free. 

doubtless approved by the President, contains no such condition, And, finally, Mr. Speaker, the Military Committee of the Sen- 


but permits such soldiers of these companies to become eligible | ate, after an investigation lasting for more than a year and of 


for enlistment whom the officers appointed shall find and report | the most searching and exhaustive character, has found and 
qualified for reenlistment. Nor does this bill make the fact that | reported to the Senate, by a majority of 9 to 4 
one of these soldiers participated in this or not or concealed the | That in the opinion of this committee the shoot! 1 the affray at 


guilty a bar to his reenlistment. In fact, the passage of this | Brownsville on the night of August 13-14, 1906, was done by some of 

bill is a complete surrender by both the President and the Con- ene, ee 8 ae to the Twenty-fifth U. 8. Infantry, then 

gress to the demands of the political exigencies of the last presi- | ©. Pee ae oe 

dential campaign. . So the verdict rendered and the conclusion rea hed in every 
The guilt of these negro soldiers of the outrage for which investigation made has been that these negro soldiers are guilty. 

they were discharged has been as thoroughly and as frequently | T8¢ Purpose of this bill is to restore to them the right again to 

investigated, and by different people and different tribunals— | ©@teT our army, to again wear its uniform, and to receive back pay 

probably more so—than any other event of like character that and allowances ; and in all probability to again dishonor and dis 

has occurred in the history of this country. From the begin- grace the uniform and the flag and to become heroes in the eyes 

ning of the session of Congress in December, 1906, it has as- | °f their own race, because they not only have escaped punish 

simed the proportions of a national affair. Seven separate and | Ment for this outrageous crime and concealed the perpetrators, 

distinct investigations have been made by individuals of high | PUt have been made the especial objects of care and protection 

character, by courts, both civil and military, and by committees | by the ¢ ongress of the T nited States. rhe country V ill be 

in Congress, and in every such investigation the conclusion has | f0Ttunate indeed if in the future the Brownsville affair is not 

been reached that these negro soldiers were guilty. again repeated by these same soldiers on the citizens of some 
The affray was first investigated immediately after it oc- | ther community. [Applause.] 

curred by Major Penrose, the commanding officer of the post, in ee eae ee 

connection with a committee of the citizens of Brownsville. Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 

That committee was headed by Captain Kelly, an ex-federal 

soldier and a Republican, and its other members included citi- 








zens of the highest standing and respectability in the city of SPEECH 

Brownsville. The events were fresh in the minds of the wit- OF 

nesses who testified before them, and the committee and Major y ina , TT 

Penrose were on the ground and were doubtless moved by an i ON. MOSES Pan kK ATD ’ 


earnest desire to reach the truth. Both found and reported 
that the assault was made by soldiers of the Twenty-fifth In- . 
fantry. In tHe House or Representatives, 

The citizens’ committee embodied its findings in a telegram 


“2 Monday, February 22, 1909. 
to the President, of date August 15-16, 1906, a portion of which ae ; ae a ' 
I quote: The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Ini and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 28245 aking 
The undersigned, a committee of citizens appointed at and by a mass samepeletions tee unaee civil expenses of the Government for the cal 
meeting of the people of Brownsville, held in the federal court-house in year ending June 30, 1910, and for other purposes 
this city on Tuesday, the 14th instant, to investigate the attack made |” rarer er 
on the city by negro troops stationed at Fort Brown, find as follows: Mr. KINKAID said: 
That a few minutes before midnight on Monday, the 13th, a body of Mr. CHAIRMAN: I rise for the purpose of addressing myself 
United States soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry (colored), number- subject-matter of a bill t vet introd “ hich 
ing between 20 and 30 men, emerged from the garrison inclosure, carry- | to the su yject-matter Of a 1 not ye in ro wed, but Ww hic L 
ing their rifles and an abundant supply of ammunition, and also began | Will be introduced very early in the approaching extra session of 
eee ae ee dwell nes, acess. gttpes, and at police | the Congress to be called for about March 15. 
e firing one ¢ n, N » was ki | ; hic “4 Sen ties Rms sonrtal 
in his yard, and the lentenan? of ee whe cone ae the ao pee refer to the bill which will be introduced for the revision of 
—_ his horse killed under him and was shot through the right arm, | the tariff, which I am pleased to anticipate will be known and 
ae sae eenee been, Gunputated ee eee. AR Seteg apeut = become celebrated as the “ Payne bill.” It may occur to some, 
7 we find that no shots wae Send teem the town into aa taal Mr. Chairman, that discussion at this time of the bill to be in- 
garrison, nor any provocation given for the attack. troduced in the next Congess is premature; not so, not so, if 


’ 
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the course of the Ways and Means Committee may be taken as 
a criterion, and certainly the action of that committee is pecul- 
iarly a proper criterion for what may pertain to tariff revision. 
The fact is, it can justly be said to the credit of the member- 
ship of the Ways and Means Committee, that they have been 
very diligent and almost constantly devoting their attention to 
the work of revision during this entire session. In fact, this 
committee commenced giving hearings in the interest of revision 
some time last session. For my part, I regard it as highly 
laudable that the different members of the committee have done 
so much gratuitously, as it were, in this, the Sixtieth Congress, 
for the work, as it has been resolved and pledged, for the Sixty- 
first Congress. During my service in Congress, which covers 
only six years, I have not observed or learned of any com- 


mittee having performed more diligent and arduous service for | 


the work, even of pending business of the session, let alone of a 
future Congress, than has this committee been doing in anticipa- 
tion of the work of the next Congress. 


many hours per day or so many days of the week as has this 
committee. From my own observation it has appeared to me 
that the committee must have worked as much as sixteen hours 
per day some of the time; at any rate some of the members, 
I think, must have worked fully sixteen hours per day. I have 


been very much impressed, too, Mr. Chairman, with the pains- | 
| Money circulation 


taking way the committee has pursued to gather the informa- 
tion necessary to qualify its membership to draft a revision 
bill, and whatever differences may arise, of which there are 
sure to be many, with so many schedules to be gone over affect- 
ing so many interests, so many localities, and so many indi- 
vidual interests, directly and indirectly, I feel confident that 
the bill which will be introduced will, after the most extended 
discussion, carry the conviction that its provisions have been 
the result of the most careful and painstaking investigation, 
coupled with the purpose to conserve the best interests and 
greatest good of the progressive people and great Republic whom 
we have the honor to represent. 

jut, Mr. Chairman, now that the platforms of the two great 
parties pledge revision and that this was done in response and 
obedience to the prevailing sentiment, and that the President- 
elect very laudably has been taking steps, as far as his yet in- 
complete title to the office of Chief Executive may permit of it, 
to call an extra session of the Congress for an early date for 
the express purpose of revision, and as it has been therefore 
virtually decreed that a revision of the tariff shall be made as 
early as it may be practicable by the Sixty-first Congress, it 
therefore devolves upon the Congress in the interests of the 
country, in the interests of every business institution, in the 
interests of every individual, in the interests of the general 
prosperity of the country, that such revision shall be promoted 
without any unnecessary delay and the speedier and the quicker 
the better as far as haste may be consistent with the doing of 
justice to the many interests and the welfare involved; the 
speedier the better as far as rapidity may permit of arriving at 
correct conclusions. The decree for a revision has thus been 
rendered, and it is now up to the Congress to execute the 
decree. 

Mr. Chairman, more or less sacrifice must be experienced and 
suffered by business interests and by everybody by a readjust- 
ment of the tariff schedules. Unavoidably there must be more 
or less of a pause in business undertakings, a slackening of the 
pace of current business, and especially must there result a sus- 
pension of the launching of new enterprises on account of the 
possibility or probability or even certainty that such changes in 
values may be affected by revision as may have much to do 
with particular undertakings which may be in contemplation. 
More or less loss must be experienced in the loss of business, 
in the loss of time, and perhaps in the loss of values, temporarily 
it is to be hoped may be the case, so that what the country must 
experience in tariff revision is not unreasonably comparable to 
that of an individual who must undergo a surgical operation. 
He must anticipate it, prepare for it, and even be chloroformed 
in order to make the operation feasible, and assuming the opera- 
tion to be successful, he must have a short time in which to re- 
gain his normal vitality. Mr. Chairman, it should be the aim 
in the process of the present revision to limit the suspension of 
business and the time of apprehension and uncertainty as to 
what is going to be done and as to what the result will be to 
the shortest time which may be practicable, and this makes it 
pertinent to add that the action of the President-elect and of 
the Ways and Means Committee and of the Congress in pre- 
paring so far in advance and in preparing to the fullest extent 
practicable during the present Congress for the revision to be 
made in the next Congress should be regarded as highly laud- 
able indeed. 


| a period when the policy of protection prevailed. 
| Shows results most gratifying to protectionists. 
| not find it practicable to carry the comparison to 1907, as 
| would have been yet more favorable to the policy of protecti 
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Mr. Chairman, favoring tariff revision—which I do favor- 
am not thereby renouncing my fealty to the policy of prote 
tion, not in the least degree. I am just as devout a protectio) 
ist as I have ever been, and I early espoused the doctrine. © 
country, our people, are greatly indebted to the policy of p: 


| tection for its achievements in the general amelioration of 


conditions of the people and our national upbuilding. 

Mr. Chairman, a table which I hold and shall ask to ha: 
made a part of my remarks shows a comparison of the cond 
tions of the people of this country in 1860 and in 1905, duri: 
This tal 
I regret I co 


The table shows the development of the country between 1s 
and 1905. The comparison ends with 1905, because an ind 
trial census was taken that year, and we can not make a « 


| plete comparison for a later year. 
I have not learned of any committee which has worked so | 


Population 83,143 ,000 
Wealth $107 , 104,211 917 
Wealth per capita $1,310.11 
$2, 587 ,882 653 

08 


$1,117,513, 071 
$1, 518, 561,666 
$81,133,826 
$141, 442,836 
$20,514 ,001,833 
$3, 764,177,706 


5,470,321 


Circulation per capita.... 


Exports of merchandise 

Imports of gold and silver..........-. 

Exports of gold and silver 

Value of farms and farm property... 

Value of farm products 

Manufacturing: 
Wage-earners 


Wages § $2,611, 540,532 | 
é $14, 802,147,087 | 
217,341 | 


Value of product 
Miles of railway 


Mr. Chairman, several facts are brought out by this compa 
son which are deserving of special notice. The gain in things 
which contribute to securing the comforts of life is much greater 
even than the gain in population, which was certainly \ 
great. The average individual we find to have been two 
one-half times richer in the world’s goods, or all of his posses- 
sions, both in property and money, in 1905 than in 1860. In 
money he had about two and one-fourth times as much in 1905 
as in 1860, for the per capita circulation in 1860 was $15.55 
and in 1905 $31.08, and at this time the per capita is a little 
over $35. I do not have the table here with me, but I hope | 
may be permitted to correct my remarks to include a table coy: 
ing consecutively the years commencing with the last year of 
the Harrison administration, including the succeeding adi 
istration of Mr. Cleveland, and then the succeeding adminisi: 
tions of William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, the latter 
two under the operation of the Dingley bill, which prescits : 
very instructive contrast, as it were, of “ before taking and aft: 
taking ” both the protection and tariff-for-revenue prescriptio: 
Under the Harrison administration our per capita increase: 
under the Cleveland administration our per capita decreased «| 
a rate which, had such a policy been continued with the s 
continuous effect until this time, our per capita would have | 
reduced to about $12. However, after four years the country 
was rescued from the tariff-for-revenue policy, and tariff fu! 
protection was reinstated in the form of the Dingley bill. 5 
this, step by step, we have been climbing higher and higher in 
the rung of the ladder of prosperity until now our per ca))ita 
circulation is over $35; and the increase of the wealth of indi- 
viduals, of the people in general, has kept pace with this per 
capita increase of our currency. 

As to the balance of trade, Mr. Chairman, in 1860 it was on 
the wrong side and the American people had to reach down i!) 
their pockets and dig out $20,000,000 in gold for goods import! 
in addition to the value of all goods exported, while in 1909 \° 
sold enough to foreign countries to pay for all we bought 0! 
them and put into our own pockets a balance of four hundre! 
millions. Manufacturers gave employment to three times ‘s 
many wage-earners in 1905 as in 1860 and paid them about *'\ 
times as much money for the labor performed. In 1500 (° 
average earnings of a wage-earner was $288.95, as acain' 
$470.44 in 1905. Here was a gain for labor of 65 per col! 
Railway mileage had increased, due to the stimulus of the pro 
tective policy and due to the increase of business, and cous 
quent increase of earnings; transportation rates had decreas 
four-fifths. Meinwhile, the attractions to wage-earners °" 
foreign countries was so great that six times as many foreignc's 
were attracted to our shores as had been added to our popu 
tion in the whole of our previous history. No stronger test 
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monial, Mr. Chairman, in vindication of the beneficent results 
of the operation of an economic policy than we find in this 
table, which does but meager justice, in support of the policy 
of protection can be found in the records of the industries and 
commerce of any country. Contemplating this record of the 
policy of protection, I have been impelled to the conclusion that 
if it had never been inaugurated and that if we had adhered 
to the policy of tariff for revenue only or free-trade principles, 


always barren of results beneficial other than for revenue | 


merely, that the population of our country would not have 
been, taking a very liberal view of it, more than one-third of 
what it is to-day and our wealth proportionately smaller, speak- 
ing with moderation. Mr. Chairman, it is not that I would 
now renounce the policy of protection, it is rather that I would 
preserve and conserve the policy that I favor a revision. There 
is a limit, and it has always been contemplated by protectionists, 
that there should and would be a limit to the time during which in- 
dustries, or the most of them, would be accorded a protective duty. 

One purpose of the policy has been to build up and develop 


infant industries, and while it has been expected that the people | 


would suffer some sacrifices in the payment of higher prices 
for a time during such growth, it has always been promised that 


as a result of the development of the protected industry and the 


increased competition thereby resulting in that line, that lower 
prices would follow, and thus that a tenfold or hundredfold 


compensation would be reaped by the realization of such lower | 


prices to the consumer, or the amount of goods greatly multi- 
plied over what was before produced at the start, and that when 
such a condition was attained the infant industry, then grown 


to adultship, should be weaned of the fostering policy of | 
This promise, this pledge, made for the virtue of | 
the policy of protection, has been fulfilled as to many indus- | 


protection. 


tries, and in recognition of this fact and in fulfillment of prom- 


ises made by protectionists the tariff was lowered as to some 


of these industries, and some of them were even put upon the 
free list when the very excellent McKinley bill was formulated. 


This same policy was observed in the making up of the Dingley | 


bill, notwithstanding it supplanted the Wilson-Gorman bill of 
the Cleveland administration. 

Such, Mr, Chairman, has been the Republican policy since 
1860, though naturally not always adhered to with the strictest 
accuracy. 

Mr. Chairman, conditions have changed since the enactment 
of the Dingley bill, and it is on account of these changed con- 
ditions, occurring ina great variety of ways, that a revision has 
come to be deemed expedient. Some of the protected industries 
are no longer of the infant class. By the fostering effects of 
protection, with other reasons added, some of them have grown 
to adultship; yes, to mature years. In my judgment, to longer 
continue protection as to some of these for the sake of protec- 
tion merely would be equivalent to enacting an old-age pro- 
tective-tariff law and continuing them indefinitely upon the pro- 
tected list as beneficiaries, upon the theory that the time has 
passed when they may stand alone without the support of 
protection. 

a Chairman, it is my judgment that lumber belongs to this 
class. 

Mr. Chairman, how shall we revise; upward or downward? 
In my judgment, we should revise both ways; that is, a reduc- 
tion should be made as to some things—perhaps many things— 
and the duty taken off entirely as to others, and as to some or 
a few things the existing duty should be raised, and as to some 
entirely new resources or industries a protective duty should 
be imposed for the first time. In my judgment, it depends alto- 


gether upon the circumstances of each case—the existing condi- | 


tions as to each individual item—as to what should be done 
with it. Each resource, business, or industry should receive 
individual attention, and each case should be decided upon its 
merits, standing alone. Revision downward or upward should 
be based upon good reason found to exist therefor. However, 
the same general policy as to tariff or duty or reduction should 
be applied throughout. I do not regard it as tenable that 
merely because one industry is to be accorded protection that 
some other industry shall be included in the protected list, yet 
the equivalent of this has been contended for in the hearings 
had by the Ways and Means Committee. Any duty imposed 
or maintained should be for its immediate or ultimate beneficial 
effects upon the interests or prosperity of the people in general. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to advocate the placing of !umber 
upon the free list, and first I desire to call attention to the duties 
now imposed on importations. 

When the timber is sawed into boards, planks, or deals, or 
into joists or scantlings, a tariff of $2 per thousand feet board 
measure is imposed on lumber. To this duty there are excep- 
tions. Lumber of whitewood, sycamore, and basswood bears a 





duty of $1 per thousand: feet board measure; while sawed 
boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum- 
vite, lance wood, ebony, box, grandilla, mahogany, rosewood, 
satinwood, and all other cabinet woods, not further manufac- 
bem than sawed, pay a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, and 
| veneers of wood and wood manufactured, not specifically pro- 
vided for, must pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

| For the present let us ignore the exceptional duties and go 
back to the duty of $2 per thousand feet on lumber not other- 
wise specified, the kind the most commonly in demand. When 
it is planed, an additional duty of 50 cents per thousand feet is 
imposed for each side so planed; and if it is tongued and 
grooved an additional 50 cents is imposed as duty. Thus planks 
for floorings would be taxed $3 per thousand feet, 
boarding $2.50 per thousand feet, 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacture of lumber is no longer an 
infant industry. If the lumbering business in the United States 
has not been sufliciently developed, it never will be, because 
hundreds of mills have been shutting down for the want of more 
timber to saw—shut down because timber in the regions where 
| they have been operating has been exhausted. The manufa 


weather 


ture of lumber, Mr. Chairman, has become overdeveloped, be- 
cause, as I contend, that when the consumption of any product 
| is much greater than its production it is essentially overdevel- 
| oped as far as a resource to be continually drawn upon is con- 
cerned. We now consume three times as much as we produce, 
with the adverse conditions constantly increasing. We want 
lumber now; we have wanted lumber from the beginning; we 
want lumber more and more as our country develops and as 
our people progress. The demand for lumber as our country has 
developed and as our people have progressed has been increas- 
ing more and more in proportion to our population. The uses 
| of lumber have been increased, many times increased, and the 
percentage of the consumption per capita has been increased, 
greatly increased, and continues to increase. Yor instance, it 
has been reliably ascertained that the lumber cut in 1880 was 
18,000,000,000 feet; in 1890, 24,000,000,000 feet: and in 1900, 
35,000,000,000 feet, while in 1907 the best judgment is that the 
cut was from 40,000,000,000 to 50,000,000,000 feet. This means 
| lumber in the ordinary sense, Mr. Chairman. It does not mean 
the consumption of wood. The annual consumption of wood or 
timber for all purposes now amounts to 100,000,000,000 feet, 
the most conservative estimate, or to 140,000,000,000 to 150,000,- 
000 feet, which may be said to be the maximum estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, rapid as has been the increase of our popula- 


| tion, the increase of lumber per capita has been yet faster. The 
increase in population from 1880 to 1900 was 52 per cent, while 
the increase in the consumption of lumber was 94 per cent. The 


average United States citizen is now using 400 board feet of 
lumber per annum, while the average European uses but 60 board 
feet. Vast as were our timber resources, vast as were our 
timber areas at the commencement and as young as our country 
is, already more than one-half of our timber resources have been 
| exhausted; and, as I have already shown, the demand per indi- 
| vidual for lumber has constantly been increasing. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would regard it as absurd for anyone to contend that a 
duty upon lumber could be any longer justified for the purpose 
of developing the industry of the manufacture of lumber in the 
United States; and I am talking now merely as to the industrial 
and commercial propositions, omitting for the present the all 
| important consideration, the conservation of our natural re 
| sources, including timber. 
Mr. Chairman, do those who advocate a continuance of a duty 
| on lumber ask it upon any other ground than for the purpose of 
maintaining present prices, if not even for the purpose of pro 
moting higher prices? If they have any reason at all, it must 
be for the sake of maintaining the present prices or in behalf of 
yet higher prices. But the legitimate question, Mr, Chairman, 
is, Will the welfare of the American people in general be better 
conserved by higher-priced lumber? Mr. Chairman, prices have 
been soaring for the last decade, with the exception of a little 
more than the last year, and that depression due to a cause 
which is sure to be but temporary. For several years—at least, 
until the fall of 1907—prices had been unreasonably, if not in 
tolerably, high; prices had been and yet remain prohibitive to 
many otherwise would-be consumers, and have been for some 
time prohibitive for many purposes to which, if lower prices had 
prevailed, lumber would have been devoted. 

That the prices of lumber, Mr. Chairman, have been rising, I 
quote from one of the most reliable authorities this statement 





Yellow pine advanced from $8.48 per thousand In 1899 to $15.02 in 
1906; rise, 77 per cent; cedar rose from $10.91 to $18.12; rise, 66 per 
cent; cyprus from $15.32 to $21.94, and redwood m $10.12 to 


$16.64; rise, 64 per cent in each case; Douglas fir increased from $8.57 
to $14.20; rise, 64 per cent; and poplar from $14.05 to $24.21, or 73 
per cent. 
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Very noticeable increases are also shown by hickory, oak, 
spruce, western pine, hemlock, and ash. But, Mr. Chairman, 
this is the increase in prices of lumber merely, and while these 
increases are very great the percentages of increase are small, 
indeed, as compared with the increases of the values and prices 
of timber. 

While the increases just cited in no case amount to 100 per 
cent, the increases in’ the prices of timber and of timber land 
for the sake of the value of the timber have varied from nominal 
figures to a thousand or even two thousand per cent. The 
manufacturers of lumber excuse themselves generally from the 
higher prices at which they sell lumber on the ground of the 
increased price of stumpage, which they must buy from the 
owners of timber, while some of the lumbermen who appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee charged that retail lum- 
ber dealers are to an extent responsible for the unnecessarily 
high prices. However this may be, it is perfectly clear that the 
benefit to be derived from the increased price of lumber must 
inure largely to the owners of timber, for the higher the price of 
lumber the higher the price of stumpage is sure to go. 

Wholly regardless of the merits of the contention of the man- 
ufacturers of lumber, regardless of the merits of their case or of 
their contention that their profits are not unreasonably high, it 
can not be gainsaid that a great monopoly exists on the owner- 
ship of timber, a monopoly upon one of the great natural re- 
sources of our country; upon a product the consumption of 
which is universal, and of course it is a necessity. I say a mo- 
nopoly exists on the ownership of timber in this country be- 
cause individuals have already acquired title to four-fifths of 
our remaining forest areas and because a very few men are the 
owners of the greater portion of this, say, at least three-fourths 
of the private ownership. It is well known that there are a 


few large timber owners in the United States who, respectively, | 


own areas of timber lands greater in extent than all of the 
timber area that is contained in each of several European coun- 
tries. Thus a few men own all the timber from which must be 
produced the lumber to be consumed by 90,000,000 of people 
with that population rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that any benefit to be derived by 
maintaining a duty upon lumber will be secured by the owners 
of timber, who are not entitled to it upon any principle known 
to the policy of protection, rather than to the manufacturers of 
lumber, to encourage whom a duty was in the first instance im- 
posed ; and I submit to the membership of this House, as proof 
of this proposition, that while the prices of lumber have been 
going higher and higher, the prices of timber and of timber 
lands have increased at several times as great a rate. 

Mr. Chairman, prices have been very high upon their face. 
They have been comparatively high—or, I might say, had 
been comparatively very high—until the financial flurry in the 
fall of 1907; but I shall demonstrate by better evidence than 
this that the prices of lumber have been unnecessarily high, 
unjustly high, by showing that the profits made by lumbermen 
have been unnecessarily and unreasonably large. Taking as a 
criterion either the ordinary interest rates on money or the net 
profits of various other branches of business, the profits of the 
lumber business appear to be very large indeed. They have 
been so high, so great, that if their businesses were stocked or 
capitalized for the amount actually invested, it is no telling at 
what premium the stocks would sell. It would, in some in- 
stances, sell for several times the amount of money invested, 
because of the large profits to be realized. Take, for instance, 
Mr. Chairman, a statistical table from the census of manufac- 
tories of lumber for 1905. It is shown that the lumber and tim- 
ber products in the least advanced steps of manufacture for that 
year were worth $580,022,690. This large amount represented 
the receipts of the industry. Let us deduct the expenses: 
Value of product $580, 022, 690 
Caer 6 cts. oxitsads ehiatiijhajiion on siete telesartl $19, 878, 092 
Wages 183, 021, 519 
WEG COTIIA..... <... on ecssdo-nnctensineenecapaimetn 183, 786, 210 
Ma iecellenseGs cians hnencin isin anab tlie 83, 136, 280 

————_ 469, 817, 101 


110, 205, 589 


This shows net profits upon an investment of $580,022,690 to 
have been $110,205,589. It requires but little calculation to 
show that the average profits of those establishments was over 
21 per cent. I say 21 per cent was the average profit, and if 
21 per cent was the average profit, assuming, as experience 
warrants, that in many instances little or no profits at all were 
realized by the poorer or poorest managed businesses, how 
much must have been the profit of the better and best managed 
businesses? We have a right, Mr. Chairman, to base our ¢al- 
culations upon the profits of a business reasonably well managed, 
and if 21 per cent is the average of good, bad, and indifferently 


Net preQts..... a..c onus oneness, 
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managed companies a business reasonably well managed at the 
time we are talking about must have made a profit of—wel), 
we can only guess at it, say 50 per cent and maybe 100 per cent 
or more. Now, these profits were realized, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the kinds of lumber for which there is the greatest demand, 
for which there is the largest amount of consumption, the or- 
dinary everyday demand of the people at large. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a higher grade of the manufactures 
of lumber. A calculation similar to the one just made in regard 
to the less finished forms of lumber will show that the manu 
factures, the planing-mill products, including sash, doors, and 
blinds, made in 1905, and made at profits though not so large 
as were made upon the kind of lumber about which we have 
just been talking. I ask to be made a part of my remarks at 
this place a statistical table of the manufactures of sash, doors, 
and blinds: 

Vewee Gr peudnet Sn 1906... nticnesncdvenidineeonis $247, 441, 955 
Salaries $9, 960, 230 
Wages 50, 713, 607 
Materials 143, 137, 662 
13, 654, 313 

217, 465, 812 


29, 976, 143 
Rate of profit - 
The table shows that the average rate of profit upon this 
class of manufactured lumber was 17 per cent, and in t! 
connection we had just as well ask to add to the table a s 
tistical table which I now hold as to the manufacture « 
furniture: 


Value of product in 1905 


$170, 446, S2 
Salaries 


Capital 
Rate of profit per cent. 

While we are at it, permit me to add a table as to one n 
class of manufactures. I mean the business of the manu 
turing of barrels. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask that the statis 
tical table that I now hold in my hand be made a part of | 
remarks at this place: 

I Ae | Ici ainin selina nieanitidiniewitio-—hipbingiubcteditiees wuiiatliadiaiaiadas $49, 424, 29 
Salaries $1, 891, 802 
Wages 9, 485, 455 
Materials 31, 092, 679 
Miscellaneous 2, 385, 236 


The result of the calculation shows an average profit of 17 


per cent for the manufacture of barrels. What other bra 
of business pays such large profits as the different kinds «| 
manufactures of lumber and of wood? 

Mr. Chairman, the rate of profits upon the manufactures of 
lumber and of wood is the legitimate, the just concern of the pco- 
ple at large, or the consumers of lumber. Who is it pays these 
profits? Essentially it is the consumer and nobody else wio 
pays the profits. I am frank to admit that with free and un 
stricted trade, with no corner or monopoly existing upon ov 
ership whereby high prices are promoted and maintained, t!: 
the consumer might not have a right to gainsay the right to lish 
profits; but when a tariff has been accorded and for a lois 
period maintained, and when the manufacturers of lumber are 
taking issue with the people in their demand that lumber |v 
placed upon the free list, then it becomes the privilege of e\. 
citizen in the United States to protest, and I earnestly protc- 
against legislating to further uphold or maintain prices aii 
profits so needlessly and so unjustly high. 

But, Mr. Chairman, another proposition: Why is it the lum 
ber business can not succeed without protection as to the busi 
ness done in the United States? Why is it our domes! 
lumbermen can not successfully compete with the lumber: 
of foreign countries, say of Canada, as to our home market, \«' 
can compete very successfully in the markets of the world wi'' 
Canada and all other countries. 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that our domestic lumbermen ©! 
not compete for our home market without the protection of ©) 
import duty, especially as against Canadian lumbermen, w!\' 
they can ship lumber to all parts of the world and successf\! 
compete with Canadian lumbermen and the lumbermen of * 
the other countries, yet without any protection or advantic 
whatever? They successfylly compete without statutory 3 
vantage in foreign markets, with the cost of transportation over 
the seas added to the cost of lumber in the United States, yvt 
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the business must be fostered, indulged, by an import duty | clusively the correctness of my statement that the cost of freight 


imposed upon Canadian lumber, for the sole and direct purpose | 


from the United States to foreign points amounts to or approxi- 


of securing to them our home market. Upon the face of it | mates 10 per cent of the value of the lumber shipped; so that it 


the proposition seems so unreasonable as to be unworthy of | 
serious consideration, yet several explanations are offered by 
American lumbermen themselves in justification of such de- 
mands, and I shall notice some of these propositions directly. 
But I had intended before this to say that I would ask that a 
table which I now hold in my hands showing exportations of 
domestic lumber should be made a part of my remarks, and I 
shall offer it right here: 











Country. Lumber. Furniture. 
ans - 
i satttndesdccenswepecocccetamsncescusveces | $7,152,700 $666 857 
Fe iientinieetinisananminttiniewcneimccsmuubnamneire | 1,400, 804 25,840 
tid ctidhnibitinthnthnetwesensadqusdbdeesnaumanen 706,388 84,960 
dn ctdiidtindecneiaccastcauésececqenasenmemeitnne 1,981,112 173,411 
ci tictiiadibiadiptmamdtimncurenameenetEnnenewne ad 723,422 72,048 
is cndanentnesdwestcccccsncccceceneensensnsunews 2,759,004 59,633 
ae nn et eenacinennaousaanamiiii 841,759 124, 452 
Tete Borte Ameries........................-.....------] $,971, 508 817 ,685 
Central America and Honduras.........................- | 1,268,731 309,371 
nie idbanadcdootosececcenancensemnces Seer 944,169 
0 | 2,330,867 609, 498 
Other West Indies and Bermuda.........................- | 732,609 122,378 | 
I eiiidatsine cell ettthate enna dticiiristentiemenninticinse 5,715,982 421,036 | 
SS 1,220,089 75,182 | 
a cceamietemeupanotel ,232 ,697 79,736 | 
EE ecknamccacceccsenseccsmeseusecenssel Syne 159, 282 
a aN cil daceiniiharcindneiinin eats ntneesmmmmnendinteitiae 975,629 27,046 
EE ee eee 99 ,335 23,331 
ennai deenaneeeesenassecannaene 159,021 20,712 | 
 ancltndiddmtnecimececcscasecococdacoccess Byseey eee 275,667 
Is nt tetidiidbndenteieccedcounsecesowsee | 107 ,695 52,207 
Other Asia and Oceania -| 71,862 19,689 | 


British Africa. ......-. 


460,600 | 150,910 
ALi other Africa_____- 


367 ,627 | 46,457 


All other countries. ............... elaipicnchcniaieitnitiiaeiticagitetsihaneanie 4 824 | 260 





ee ciuihnnnibas 40,613,504 | 5,377,768 


Mr. Chairman, this table shows that our lumbermen of the | 
United States have been exporting lumber to the different | 


countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


The table shows that in 1905 our demestic lumbermen shipped | 


to foreign countries common lumber to the value of $40,613,504, 
and of furniture the value exported was $5,377,768. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been reliably estimated that at this time | 


our total exports of lumber and wood products or forest prod- 
ucts exceed in value $126,000,000, and essentially this is in suc- 
cessful competition in foreign markets with Canadian lumber- 
men. It is successful competition, else the business would not 
be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, we exported even to Canada within the last 
fiscal year $10,000,000 worth of manufactured lumber and the 
manufactures of wood, and at the same time we exported of the 
manufactures of lumber and wood to the Republic of Mexico of 
our product to the value of $3,632,717. Mr. Chairman, we are 
asked to guard our home market in behalf of our home lumber- 
men against Canadian lumbermen, and this in face of the fact 
that we have been exporting to Canada about one-half as much 


lumber, and this without any duty imposed by the Canadian | 


government, about one-half as much lumber as Canada has im- 
ported into the United States. 

The British Columbia manufacturers of lumber do sell some- 
what in American markets on the Pacific coast, while the manu- 
facturers of lumber in the State of Minnesota return the compli- 
ment by availing themselves of the market immediately north 
and northwest, in Canada, extending to the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, in Alberta. Mr. Chairman, if American lum- 
bermen can sell a bill of lumber across the ocean, say, in Eng- 


Jand or Germany, for $1,000, they ought to sell the same bill 


here in the United States for $900, for the transportation across 
the Atlantic costs at least $100. Whether it be true or not that 
lumber is sold in foreign markets by our domestic lumbermen 
cheaper than they sell it at home, as charged by some, by reason 
of the indulgence accorded by a protective duty at home: 
whether this charge be true or not, it is perfectly clear that it 
ought to be sold at least 10 per cent cheaper at home than in 
foreign markets, because it costs at least 10 per cent of the 
value of the lumber to ship it across the seas. I am reliably 
informed that as a matter of fact the freight charges even to 
the nearest points across the ocean are more than $100 on $1,000 
worth of lumber. 

The Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for June, 
1907, shows freight rates on lumber from New York to different 
European and other foreign ports per hundredweight, and, with- 
out taking time here or the space in the Recorp to prove my 
proposition, I assert that this reliable authority will show con- 


is mathematically plain that lumber should be sold in the United 
States at a price at least 10 per cent lower than that for which 
American lumber is sold in trans-Atlantic points. 

It follows that if our exports of lumber are not sold in 
European markets at prices 10 per cent higher than in the 
United States, that the process of “dumping” is being prac- 
ticed to maintain high prices here. But I do not make the 
charge that “dumping” is being practiced, as I have not had 
time to inform myself sufficiently about it. 

And what have the people in general gained by the exports 
tion or foreign sales of lumber? One result unquestionably 
has been to raise prices of lumber higher at home by reason of 
a reduction of the supply for the home market in proportion 
to the amount shipped abroad. At the same time our domestic 
lumbermen, who are exporting large amounts of the best grade 
lumber to foreign countries, insist that the duty now required 
to be paid by Canadian lumbermen on their importation into 
the United States, must be continued, and this can result in no 
other way than in diminishing the supply for the American 
home market. Both of these conditions operate against the 
interests of American consumers of lumber, and by greatly re- 
ducing the supply for the home market the price to the Ameri- 
can consumer is thereby increased. Thus, Mr. Chairman, it 
appears to me that lumbermen are enjoying the benefit of pre 
venting competition for our American home market, and at the 
| Same time the benefit of free trade in foreign markets, or the 
benefit of the privilege of exporting lumber from the United 
States into foreign countries. They are certainly enjoying this 
privilege at the expense of the American consumer, by pre- 
venting the incoming of lumber by the imposition of a duty 
and permitting the outgoing without the payment of an export 
duty. ‘The result has increased the selling price of lumber in 
the United States with the benefit going direct to the lumberman 
at the cost of the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, another untenable reason—I might say re- 
markable contention—for the maintenance of a duty upon lum- 
ber is the advantage which it is claimed is afforded Canadian 
| lumbermen by the Georgian Bay water transportation route, 
| extending from Canada far south into the United States, 
whereby Canadian lumber may be shipped from numerous rivers 
in Canadian territory to the Georgian Bay and its larger tribu- 
taries of lakes and rivers into Lake Huron in the United States, 
and thence west and south and east to various markets and 
points in the United States. It is contended that this excellent 
| water route affording facilities for such very cheap transporta 
tion rates secures to the Canadian lumbermen, in the localities 
that may enjoy it, advantages so far superior to transportation 
facilities enjoyed by the American manufacturers that in order 
to enable American lumbermen to have any chance at all for 
successful competition with the Canadian manufacturers that 
| the present duty must be maintained. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is carrying the doctrine of protection beyond reasonable lim- 
its. I regard it as peculiarly untenable that just at this june- 
ture, when demands are being made from all parts of the 
country upon Congress for great appropriations, for the enact- 
ment of laws authorizing the issuance of bonds for the improve- 
ment of waterways, projects good and bad, feasible and im- 
practicable—I regard it as peculiarly untenable right at this 
juncture that the Congress should be asked to legislate this 
great waterway transportation road, of which there are none 
better or more useful in the world, out of business; legislate to 
render it impotent for the purposes of commercial intercourse 
with Canada. 

And at whose expense? The expense of the American con- 
sumer, for the direct benefit of the American manufacturer— 
American lumberman—and yet the less direct benefit of the 
owners of American timber who now enjoy the greatest corne r,. 
the greatest monopoly that has ever been enjoyed by the control 
of any natural product. Manufacturers of lumber in British 
Columbia, upon or near the Pacific coast, also possess water 
transportation facilities, for they may ship by the Pacific Ocean 
south along the western borders of the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and California with the greater costs of transpor- 
tation to them over what it may cost the American lumberman 
a negligible quantity. It would be just as reasonable to legislate 
to deprive the American consumer of any indirect benefit to him 
to be possibly enjoyed by this Pacific coast condition as to 
grant it a legitimate consideration that a duty should be im- 
posed for the purpose of nullifying the benefits of the Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron, and other American lakes route or routes. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me to be palpably plain that these 
great natural resources and advantages, or advantages of 
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cheaper transportation afforded by these great waterway routes, 
are of much greater advantage to the people and to the con- 
sumer of lumber directly than any artificial advantage which 
may be created by the imposition of a tariff upon Canadian im- 
portations of lumber. If the people have any divine rights at 
all, the enjoyment of these great water routes given them by the 
Creator himself must be one of their divine rights. To im- 
pose a duty, to grant protection as against the benefits of 
cheaper transportation by these great waterways, to grant pro- 
tection for such reasons I would regard as the height of 
absurdity and a perversion of the natural laws of trade and 
commerce, 

Mr, Chairman, in the foreign markets our domestic lumber- 
men must necessarily compete with the foreign manufactures 
of lumber from all points in the world. They must compete, 
and compete successfully, or they can not do business in foreign 
markets. The fact that they can compete successfully in foreign 
markets without any protection whatever, without any favor 
whatever, without any artificial or legislative advantage what- 
ever is conclusive that they can successfully compete for our 
home market without the advantage of a protective duty im- 
posed upon importations from foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, they compete when shipping to foreign coun- 
tries, while paying freight rates equivalent to 10 per cent of 
the value of the lumber transported; then, why not, when they 
can save this 10 per cent when availing themselves of our home 
market, why not be able to successfully compete for the home 
market with these same world competitors who must pay more 
freight to reach our home market than does the home manu- 
facturer. It is extremely unreasonable that it should be con- 
tended that protection is essential to successful competition for 
the home market and at the same time can be dispensed with 
in behalf of $126,000,000 worth of yearly business in foreign 
markets with no protection or advantage afforded. 

The explanation is that competition invokes the best possible 
efforts, the very best business management, the practice of doing 
business in the most economical way and upon the most advan- 
tageous lines practicable. And this proposition, Mr. Chairman, 
leads to the conclusion that the result arrived at by business 
competition, the costs of manufacture, the cost of transporta- 
tion, and all other expenses attendant upon the producing of any 
article or merchandise of value, that such costs and expenses 
thus ascertained while in competition, which are the result nec- 
essarily of reasonably good management, are the true basis of 
calculation as to the costs of the manufactures or products of 
the businesses concerned. One of the purposes of the policy of 
protection is to promote ultimately, if not immediately, competi- 
tion, with the result of lower prices, which is to constitute com- 
pensation for any possible disadvantage previously endured on 
aceount of the pretection afforded. 

Whether or not the duty imposed upon foreign lumber shipped 
into the United States has prevented reasonable competition be- 
tween the domestic purchasers of lumber, it is perfectly clear it 
has reduced the necessity, itis perfectly clear that it has lessened 
competition or rendered competition with Canadian producers 
less necessary. It has given the American producer as to the 
home market an advantage over the Canadian producer in pro- 
portion, at least, equal to the amount of the duty imposed. 

Mr. Chairman, lumber manufacturers claim that the business 
stands second only in number of men employed, in the amount 
of farm produce consumed, and in the amount of business done. 
They claim that for this reason the existing duty should be con- 
tinued upon lumber in order that the prosperity of the industry 
shall be continued. Everyone will grant it is highly desirable 
that the lumbering business shall prosper; it is desirable that 
every legitimate industry shall prosper; it is to the interest of 
the public that every business and every individual following 
a lawful vocation shall prosper, because there is a community 
of interest in the prosperity of every industry and, we may say, 
of every individual; there is an interdependency existing be- 
tween industries and individuals in their mutual welfare and 
prosperity. Prosperity in one line of business diffuses itself and 
promotes in a greater or less degree the success or prosperity 
of other branches of business carried on in the same locality. 
But while it is highly desirable that the lumbering business 
shall prosper, is consideration to be given alone to the interests 
of lumbermen or the lumbering industry without regard for the 
interests of consumers and the public in general? Must it be 
made to prosper at the expense of the much greater number of 
consumers and of the peuple in general not interested therein? 
In their contentie: for a continuance of a duty on lumber to 
insure its prosperity, I fear the lumbermen are just as selfish 
as I myself or,other persons or as the average individual, 
and when advocating. their cause to the Congress, I fear they 
sometimes fall into the attitude of the English statesman, who, 
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in conversation with Hume, I believe it was, the question was 
propounded by one to the other: 

“ What is the proper rule of legislation?” ‘The other lord re 
plied: “The greatest good to the greatest number.” The ques- 
tion was then asked: “ What is the greatest number?” The 
reply was: “ Number one.” 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be reasonably expected that those 
who have come before the Ways and Means Committee in bebalf 
of the industries they represent will keep in mind all the 
time or much of the time the interests of the public as well 
as their own interests. It can not be expected that they 
will be good business men, looking after business interests, 
and statesmen and publicists at the same time. And yet it ji 
those who own and operate industries who have come before 
the committee rather than the consumers of the manufactures 
of these industries. The industries, or the owners of the in- 
dustries themselves, are enough interested to prompt and justify 
them to go to the expense of coming to Washington and making 
the best showing or best case possible for the maintenance of 4 
duty. On the other haud, each individual consumer is inte: 
ested so little that he feels that it will not justify him, neither 
could he afford the expense of coming to Washington and )) 
senting his views. 

While the interests of the consumers, considered all together 
are paramount to that of the industries, still the people do not 
become organized in behalf of their interests; and as to tly 
question as to whether a duty shall be continued upon lumber, 
they have had but very little representation here in Washingt«oi 
by agents or delegations sent for that particular purpose. It 
therefore behooves Congressmen, the people’s chosen repr 
sentatives, to scrutinize closely the arguments made by thos 
directly interested in the lumbering business in behalf of the 
continuance of a duty in order to make sure that the best inter- 
ests of the public at large may be conserved. 

In revising, the rule of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number” should be faithfully observed and applied. But, \1 
Chairman, as to the prosperity of the lumber business, without 
the imposition of a duty on importation from foreign countries, 
it seems to me from the condition of things that the lumbering 
business is sure to prosper provided the manufacturer of lun 
ber, who is not himself the owner of timber, shall not pay the 
timber owner too high a price for stumpage. As to what pri: 
the manufacturer shall pay the timber owner is a question to 
be determined by the contracting parties; if the manufactur 
shall pay a price too high to permit of his selling the man 
factured lumber to the consumer at a reasonable profit, le 
should suffer the disadvantage. 

But, Mr’ Chairman, with one-half of our original timbered 
area already consumed, exhausted, with a comparatively great 
population which has been increasing at a rapid rate 1 
promises to continue to so increase, with the uses to whi! 
lumber and the manufactures of wood are devoted constant! 
the increase, and added to this that the use of lumber per in: 
vidual has been increasing at the rate of 10 per cent yea: 
the prospects are that the prices of lumber, wihout be 
afforded any protection at all, must continue to go higher iii 
higher until the annual growth of the reproduction of «11: 
forests shall be made to equal the yearly consumption, anid | 
regret that the estimates of reliable experts fix this but for!) 
years hence. The law of supply and demand for the next for! 
years, Mr. Chairman, with the present tendency of things, wi' 
the supply of timber remaining in proportion to our popula 
and its rate of increase, will, I regret to believe, having in view 
the interests of the consumers and the public in general, oper! 
to the advantage of home owners and lumbermen by a grail! 
rise of prices. They will need n.» duty, and they will soon tind 
it out. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have been already too prodigal «/ 
the abundant bestowment of nature upon our fair land. \\° 
have not only consummated, wasted, and destroyed our timber 
resources with improvidence, prodigality, and even recklessnv=s. 
We have besides this, even as to legitimate consumption, « 
sumed in an uneconomic way, and this Georgian Bay pro} 
tion which I have just been discussing emphasizes my pro})- 
tion. No apprehension would exist in the minds of Ameri 
lumbermen tributary to Lake Huron or the other adjoining lak: 
if the great forests bordering upon these lakes had been ©) 
served during the last fifty years, but instead of having been 
conserved, the process of their consumption, waste, and destruc- 
tion has been proceeding at a devouring rate so that they have 
become now almost exhausted. Even the very localities whic) 
used to be covered with timber of extra qualities and of hic! 
commercial values, have now become timberless, treeless, «(1 
these very localities are dependent upon other regions for the! 
lumber supplies, If these great forests along these lakes had 
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been conserved as they would have been had our people been | 
provident in their management and consumption, enough timber | 
would yet remain to supply all the country tributary to the 
lakes and, as it is now, tributary to the Canadian market by rea- | 
son of the facilities of transportation by the Georgian Bay route. 

This lake region, unfortunately, constitutes no exception, how- 
ever, to the uneconomic course of the consumption of timber in | 


the United States. It has been the same as to other regions | 
where the lumber industry became first developed. A difficulty 
has been that the regions first developed supplied not only the 
country adjacent thereto, but, as well, other regions of the 
United States remote therefrom where the lumber industry had 
not become developed—at least, not so far developed; and the | 
manufacturers of lumber, where a start was already made, 
were too willing to enjoy a monopoly of the trade, which, while | 
an immediate profit to them, was all the time proving detrimental 


to the future of our country. The consequence has been that, | 


of our several great regions of timber, the one first developed in 
the lumbering business commenced furnishing and kept on fur- 
nishing, and thus gained and held a monopoly on the trade in 
other regions of the United States, without regard to whether 
it was from a natural or geographical or commercial or trans- 
portation standpoint, legitimate territory or not. The only 
question was whether it was profitable or not to the lumbermen 
enjoying the trade. Regions remote from the places of manu- 


facture, whether these regions were timbered or not; and if | 


not timbered, whether other timber regions yet undeveloped were 
nearer or not than the regions furnishing the lumber, the region 


first developing the manufacture of lumber has continued to | 


furnish the lumber until practically all the timber of such 
regions has become exhausted. 

Mr. Chairman, then in turn the next or the last remaining 
timber region to develop the lumbering business has in turn 
been furnishing lumber to the timber region, now timberless, 





which was first devastated. In this way the wasteful process | 


of shipping things needlessly to and fro has been practiced, and 


transportation rates aggregating millions have as a penalty | 


been paid by the consumers of lumber. And right now, Mr. 


Chairman, when it has been agreed on all sides that we are | 


annually consuming three times as much lumber as we are 
reproducing, that our timber areas have while our country 
is yet young been more than one-half exhausted, and that at 
the rate we have been going in the consumption and destruc- 
tion of timber and our rate of reproduction, that within twenty 
or thirty years our timber resources will have been practically 


exhausted. Right here, with a lumber famine staring us in | 


the face, our Congress is asked to so legislate as to keep foreign 
lumber out of the United States and yet at the same time to 
permit domestic lumber to be exported and shipped to all parts 
of the earth. We are asked to so legislate, confronted by the 
appalling spectacle that within twenty or thirty years at the 
same rate of prodigality and folly our country will have be- 
come practically timberless. Besides shipping lumber to the 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the South American 
States as well, we have been even shipping to Canada, the 
principal competitor. We have shipped into Canada from 
Minnesota and other parts of the United States lumber of our 
American manufacturers, about one-half as much lumber as 
Canada has exported into the United States. We have also 
been supplying markets in the Republic of Mexico, where timber 
is abundant, as well as in Canada. 

Continuing in this practice of the exportation of lumber, the 
necessary result is that sooner or later all lumber that we con- 
sume must be shipped and imported from foreign countries. 
Now, it is very plain, Mr. Chairman, that to foster a proposition 
of this kind is to pervert the purpose of the pol'cy of protection. 
One of the original purposes of the policy of protection was to 
bring markets and consumers nearer together; to bring manu- 
facturers and consumers nearer together. As a result of the 
operation of this wise policy great manufacturing industries 
are now in operation in this country, which, without it, their 
equivalent would have been going on in European countries and 
the labor employed in them, and the consumers of such manu- 
factures in a large measure would constitute the population of 
foreign countries instead of a part of the population of the 
United States. Thus the result of the policy has been to re- 
duce the practice of useless transportation across the Atlantic 
necessarily carried on at the expense of the consumer to a 
minimum. 

It should not be forgotten in this connection that in the early 
history of our country it was the carrying trade, meaning trans- 
portation business upon the seas, that antagonized the policy 
of protection, and some of the most distinguished opponents of 
the policy based their opposition wholly upon the ground that 
it was inimical to the carrying trade. 


jut the fallacy consists in the buying of products in foreign 


| countries which may be produced with equal facility in our own 


country and by our own labor—our own consumers—and foreign 
countries, perhaps, buying of us what they themselves can as 
well produce; and thus by a useless exchange of these commodi- 


| ties, by means of the operation of transportation lines over the 
| Seas, a carrying trade is maintained. This is a fallacy just as 


much as the piling of chips first in one pile and then piling them 
in another, and it is to the credit of the policy of protection that 
its tendency has been to do away with so useless and yet very 
expensive a practice. 

A wise policy would at the start have dictated that the five 
principal large timber regions of the United States should have 
been preserved and conserved by the policy which is now being 
so laudably inaugurated so as to make the annual growth or re 
production equal the annual consumption at least with a view 
to affording permanently an adequate supply to the country or 
regions which geographically should be supplied by the par- 
ticular region. In this way, needless transportation from east 
to west, and in turn west to east, north to south, and in turn 
south to north, and so on, as to the different timber regions, 
needless transportation at the expense of the consumers would 
have been avoided, but, unfortunately, the very reverse has 
been the practice. Not only this; with these two great lessons 
staring us in the face, we are asked to perpetuate this same line 
of folly, as I contend must be the result if a duty shall be con- 
tinued upon lumber. 

Mr. Chairman, the demands being made for a continuance of 
the duty upon lumber seem to be so prejudicial, so detrimental, 
to the interests of our people—to our country—as hardly to be 
deserving of serious consideration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, our American lumbermen contend that they 
can not compete with Canada manufacturers because the price 
of stumpage, especially that owned and sold by the Canadian 
government, is lower than the price of stumpage in the United 
States. They contend also as another reason that the price of 
oriental labor, employed to an extent in British Columbia, is 


| lower than the price of American labor. Granting, for the sake 





of argument, that these statements be true, are they a proper 
criterion for tariff legislation in the United States? How long 
will these same conditions continue in Canada? May not the 
Canadian government raise the price of stumpage next year or 
next month or to-morrow? And how long will the oriental 
labor remain in British Columbia? May not these laborers 
emigrate out of the timbered country, out of the lumbering dis- 
tricts? 

But, Mr. Chairman, as to this proposition as to oriental 
labor, there was a good deal of evidence adduced before the 
Ways and Means Committee tending to show that this oriental 
labor employed in the manufacture of lumber is no cheaper than 
white or American labor. It is true that the per diem is some 
smaller then that paid to white labor in Canada, and also in 
the United States; but it is considered that the value of oriental 
labor, especially when employed in the manufacture of lumber, 
is correspondingly less than that of white labor, and those who 
employ both white and oriental laborers are of the opinion that 
the oriental labor is more expensive in proportion to the amount 
of labor performed, and white labor is preferred at the higher 
prices paid therefor. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the fact that there are a few 
Mongolians employed in the manufacture of lumber in British 
Columbia is a consideration too trivial to be taken into account 
in the making up of a bill for the revision of the tariff schedules 
of this great Republic. 

Pacific coast lumbermen urge they can not compete with the 
manufacturers of lumber in British Columbia and must be af 
forded protection by the imposition of a duty against Canadian 
lumber for that reason. They make this contention in face of 
the fact that British Columbia has but 150,000,000,000 feet 
board measure as compared with 700,000,000,000 feet board 
measure for the States of Oregon, Washington, California, and 
Idaho. 

The statistics accord to British Columbia 150,000,000,000 feet : 
Oregon, 225,000,000,000 feet; Washington, 196,000,000,000 feet; 
California, 180,000,000,000 feet; and Idaho and Montana, 
100,000,000,000 feet. But some of the Pacific Coast lumbermen 
contend that while they may get along without much or any 
duty imposed upon higher qualities of British Columbia lumber, 
that the Pacific coast American product must be protected as 
to its lower grades. They grant that they can compete both in 
our home market and in foreign markets in sales of the best 
grades, but contend that they can not at a!l compete and will be 
driven out of business as to the lower grades, if no duty be im- 
posed upon Canadian lower grades. They contend that without 
a duty they can not ship the American lower grade even to our 
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home markets, let alone to foreign markets, and compete with 
the British Columbia low-grade product, notwithstanding costs 
of transportation to be paid by the British Columbia manufac- 
turers to the United States. They contend that if no duty be 
exacted of the British Columbia manufacturer upon his low 
grade, that of the trees felled in the United States for manu- 
facture, the part thereof which will only make low-grade lum- 
ber must be left in the forests, and that it will constitute an 
obstacle and hindrance to the regrowth and reproduction of 
timber. 

They therefore insist that in behalf of the conservation and 
reforestation of their own private holdings that a duty should 
be imposed. In effect, they are in favor of the conservation of 
their own timber, but recommend that the consuming public 
defray the necessary expenses. Forestation is thus offered as 
an excuse for the demand for the continuance of the duty, yet 
without any pledge or any statutory obligation whatever to 
be imposed that performance will be made. The duty is to be 
granted without any obligation whatever to be imposed upon the 
owners of the timber. Mr. Chairman, why not be businesslike 
as to the proposition? If an incentive is to be offered, let it be 
put in business form and so as to make the arrangement a 
mutual one. If the public is to be made to pay for the conserva- 
tion of private forests, let it be paid for in the form of a bounty 
paid upon the preservation and growing of timber. Let it be 
required that an account be taken in a proper way of the work 
done for conservation and the growth of the timber as a result 
thereof. Let this be done, Mr. Chairman, if the public is to pay 
for the protection and conservation of timber, of forests owned 
by individuals; and right here, Mr. Chairman, a bounty granted 
for the growing and production of timber in the United States, 
considering the present state of depletion of our timber areas, 
with a rapidly increasing population and the prospects for an 
ultimate very great population—say, eight or ten or twelve hun- 
dred millions—a bounty paid for the protection of timber would 
be much more reasonable, laudable, and statesmanlike than a 
duty imposed upon importations into the United States from 
foreign countries, which must have a tendency to further de- 
plete our already greatly reduced timber areas. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, neither a duty upon importations from foreign countries nor 
a bounty to be paid for the growth of timber is necessary in 
order that the lumbering business may prosper or that our for- 
ests may be restored. The lumber business will take care of 
itself without a duty and at a profit, and the demands for lum- 
ber are getting to be so great as to furnish an incentive for 
reforestation and reproduction at the expense of the owners 
themselves. 

A provident and patriotic policy would dictate not only the 
placing of lumber upon the free list, but in the further interests 
of the people of the Republic and the future welfare of the 
country that a duty be imposed upon the exportation of lumber 
to foreign countries. An export duty will necessarily tend to 
lessen the shipments as well as sales of lumber to foreign coun- 
tries, with the effect of increasing the amount of the product 
to be sold in American markets to American consumers, so that 
the competition between manufacturers would be thereby in- 
creased, naturally with the effect of lowering prices to con- 
sumers. I therefore recommend the placing of a duty upon the 
exportation of lumber equal to the import duty now provided 
by law. 

Duties should be taken off of lumber because the industry 
does not need it; should be taken off because consumers stand 
in need of lower prices, which the profits of the lumbering 
business can stand; should be taken off to prevent high prices 
from golng even higher; should be taken off to prevent too 
rapid consumption of our forests, with the menace of a 
lumber famine as a consequence and the placing of ourselves 
at the commercial mercy of foreign producers and foreign 
countries. 

The duty should be taken off of lumber because it is essential 
to our industrial independence and our economic welfare as a 
Nation. It is important to the individual, community, State, 
and Nation that our timber resources be preserved; that the 
supply shall continue to equal the demand, and that lumber be 
kept available at living prices. It is especially improvident, un- 
economic, and detrimental to present and future interests that 
the exportation of lumber be facilitated or even fostered when 
the annual reproduction is not equal to the consumption; when, 
in fact, the annual consumption is more than three times the 
yearly growth or reproduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that for the present and the future 
welfare and good of the country the existing duty should be 
abolished upon importations, and instead a duty imposed upon 
exportations of our domestic product, 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 22, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 26394) making 
sereensaes for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1910, and for other purposes— . 


Mr. BURTON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing this question it is well at the 
outset to call attention to the growth of our national expendi- 
tures. The amount carried in this bill—$135,000,000—is twice 
as great as the net expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1861, and yet at that time our country 
contained 35,000,000 of people. If we deduct the interest on 
the public debt, a legacy of the civil war, the amount of our 
net expenditures in 1878 was less than the amount carried in 
this single bill. Where will this increase of the burdens of tax- 
ation, of growing national expenditure stop? There is now in 
this country no opposition to this increasing expenditure which 
is at the same time aggressive and efficient. Party platforms 
declare against it. Speakers on the stump proclaim against the 
increase of our budgets, but individuals and parties alike must 
share the responsibility for the growing expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. There is no task more thankless than that of him 
who takes a stand for economy in either branch of Congress or 
in the executive government. Yet there is no place where this 
growing expenditure can be checked so rationally as in this 
naval bill. Twenty years ago the cost of the navy was but a 
little over twenty millions per year; but at the present rate of 
increase an annual expenditure of two hundred millions—yes, 
of two hundred and fifty millions—is near at hand. 

The amount of the naval budget hampers necessary increases 
of salary; it prevents the expenditure of money upon public 
works; it stands in the way of most desirable extensions of the 
public service; it requires additional and, no doubt, burdensome 
sources of revenue. I desire to especially emphasize the fact 
to-day that the building of these two battle ships is altogether 
unnecessary. We have now the second largest navy on tle 
globe, notably in battle ships, and one which in efficiency is at 
the very forefront. What nation on earth is threatening us? 
This periodical war scare occurs whenever we have a nayal jill 
up here for consideration. [Applause.] One time it is Ger- 
many, one time it is England; but they have all passed away 
like phantoms of the air. That which this Congress should do 
is to provide for the rational needs of the people, and not seek 
to guard against groundless fear or phantoms of the imagina- 
tion. [Applause.] We may trust the traditional friendship of 
Japan, and we may also trust the fact that she is in no condi 
tion, from an economic standpoint, to wage war with a great 
nation. We may trust that she will not engage in aggressive 
movements which are unjustifiable against a powerful nation of 
the Caucasian race. I say this with the concession that in al! 
eandor I should call attention to a factor of growing importance 
among our people in the last ten or twenty years, and that is 
the increase of racial repulsion, an influence which must be 
taken into account and which should in every way be repressed 
both by the National Government and by the cooperation of in- 
dividuals and state governments as well. 

I usually agree with my friend from Iowa [Mr. Hersven], 
but I can not agree with his arguments to-day. He says we 
have had a war in each generation. The gentleman himself 
bore a noble part in one, for which he is entitled to all credit, 
but he adds we shall have another in each succeeding genera- 
tion. That statement involves a careless reading of the history 
of the last one hundred years. The change from a condition, 
which a century ago or less was predominately one of war, to 
one now in which no nation can engage in conflict with another 
on light occasion, and in which the most serious differences are 
settled by peaceful means points to the morning dawn of peace 
and concord. An argument which he employs, it seems to me, 
may be used in support of this amendment providing for : 
lesser number of battle ships. He says we have entered eac! 
one of these wars unprepared. Did we not come out from 
each of them triumphantly? [Applause.] Yes, with honor; even 
with glory, and if we succeeded so well when we were unpre’ 
pared, is it not certain that we would in the future succeed with 
that high degree of preparation which belongs to both the army 
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and navy? He states that our war for Cuba was one of senti- 
ment. I can not agree with him in that. There was primarily | 
trouble in that fertile island near at hand in which we had 
large commercial and other interests. Conditions there had | 
become intolerable for us. Again, we could not sit idly by and 
see that island under the yoke of oppression and plunder, when 
we profess to the world that we are in the very vanguard of 
popular government and of the idea that the people must rule | 
without oppression. 

He states that any nation which attacks us must know their | 


own peril in their assault. There is and always has been peril | 


in assaulting the United States [applause], and that peril would | 


be infinitely greater to-day than in any decade of our history; 
a peril due not only to a strong navy and a strong army, but 
to our unparalleled resources. Perhaps, I may say, a peril due 
more than all to the consideration of the future, to the convic- 
tion of statesmen that no one could idly or upon trifling occa- 
sion attack the United States, because it would mean a future 
which, if not of retaliation, would at least be of such diminished 
friendship and intercourse as to redound to the lasting injury 
of whatever country might attack us. Oh, but it is said, we 
must have a navy so that our contentions will be acquiesced in. 
What great contention in diplomacy which has made for the 
greatness of the American name was accomplished by a great 
navy? [Applause.}] The Monroe doctrine was initiated and 
established and became a part of the settled policy of nations 
without the drawing of a sword or firing of a shot. It was 
initiated at a time when we were a weak, remote people, away 
from the great, powerful nations of the earth. The open door in 
China has been mentioned. What made our influence potent 
for securing that open door? Not the strength of our navy. If 
that were true, Great Britain and France and other powers, 
which have maintained powerful fleets in that locality for 
many years, would have secured it long ago. What did secure 
the open door? The confidence of the people of the great 
Flowery Kingdom in the justice and good intentions of the 
American people [applause], an influence which would have 
been diminished had we gone there with our battle ships and 
demanded anything of the kind. . 

In the brief time of this debate I can not go over ground 
which I have so frequently gone over before in this House; but I 
do wish to say that every nation, like an individual, has a work 
to do, a mission to perform. And no nobler mission could fall 
to the United States than to take a stand for peace. If we 
strike out this provision for the two battle ships, it will mean 
that we are at peace with all the world to-day and that we in- 
tend to be at peace with all the world in the future as well. 
[Applause.] It will mean to the struggling millions suffering 
from the tragedy of poverty or the pinching of want, to all 
those who desire enlarged opportunities and more of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, that we are aiding to lift the 
crushing weight of military expenses and duties from them. 
It will mean, even from the standpoint of enlargement of 


trade, that our prosperity will increase because their purchas- | 


ing power will be increased. ‘This problem is sure to be settled 
in the long run as an economic one. The nations of the earth 
can not go on in this mad rush for naval expansion. The 
burden, if not intolerable, will be intolerable in a very few 
years. Let us take the lead. 

There were many notable events in that wondrous year of 


1908, but that which will be longest recorded in history will be | 


the appalling calamity in Italy. That will be remembered when 


many trivial and minor events shall have been forgotten in the | 


dusty records of time. The most notable act, also, of this Con- 
gress will be the voting of $800,000 for the relief of suffering 
Italy. That measure passed here almost in silence, without a 
sound in opposition, and not a voice was needed in its support. 
The President had recommended it, and the sentiment of the 
American people demanded it. Our regard for humanity knew 
no distinction between republic and monarchy, no division by 
seas, but sent forth the declaration that bleeding, dying, suffer- 
ing humanity awakened the sympathy and the affection of the 
American people. And so from our wealth, notwithstanding 
there might be constitutional questions, we gave from our abun- 
dance for the alleviation of the suffering of those people. Along 
that line, in measures which promote good will, which add to 


peace, which show that we are a part of the brotherhood of the | 


nations and that humanity is one great whole, is our glory, and 


it will be not merely our glory but our very strength as a people. | 


It will be remembered as an act of good will when naval bills 
making provision for battle ships are regarded as a reminiscence 
of the past and as due to useless rivalries and jealousies of 
nations, and when, in the larger view of humanity, in the great 
march of civilization, peace and good will prevail over all the 
earth. [Applause.] 
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Equal Treatment Abroad te All American Citizens— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. KELIHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


) 
Monday, March 1, 1909, 


On House joint resolution 235, concerning and 1 to the tre 
tween tl 


e | nited St ates and R 
Mr. KELIHER said: 


Mr. SreaKeR: It is to be hoped that the adoption of the pend 
ing resolution will have the effect of stimulating the incoming 
administration to early and vigorous action subiect 
which brings a blush of shame to the fa f evel rile Amer 
can whose attention is called to it. 14 le Americal 
citizens should be treated with deliberate disrespect while 
traveling within the borders of a friendly nation is hardly con 
ceivable, but that a passport of the United St , presented by 
2 citizen of that country, should be spurned by a power pr 
fessing friendship, and its holder submitted to gross indi tie 


is a matter that demands immediate and, if necessary, forcef 
consideration upon the part of this great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, cases such as I have briefly pointed to are not 
by any means isolated ones. It is the fixed policy of Russia to 
make a distinction between American citizens when upon Rus- 
sian soil; to respect such Americans as kneel at certain altars 
and to maltreat those who are embraced within the Jewish 
faith. 

It has been demonstrated with cogency and force by the 
distinguished Member from New York [Mr. Harrison], who 
has given considerable study to this question, that Russia will- 
fully violates the provisions of the treaty of 1852, and it must 
be apparent to all that our submission to such action is nothing 
short of pusillanimous and manifestly repugnant to the Amer 
ican idea, that the world must respect the sons of Uncle Sam. 
Note the contrast, Mr. Speaker, between our manner of treating 
with these outrages which are being visited upon our citizens 
in Russia and Japan’s attitude where the real or fancied rights 
of her citizens in this country are concerne:. 

We have just witnessed the spectacle of a sovereign State, 
through its legislature, disregarding the pronounced sentiment 
of its people by refraining from the enacitme! flaws that would 
unquestionably conduce to the welfare of its people, 
forsooth, the President of the United States held that such 
state laws would run counter to the provisions of a treaty b 
tween this Nation and Japan. Such solicitude as that displayed 
by President Roosevelt for the Japanese citizen in California 
would have challenged popular admiration and been hailed 


because, 


een hailed with 
applause if directed with equal vigor and perseverance toward 
protecting the clearly established right of the Jew of American 
birth or adoption to the treatment due from tottering Russia to 
all American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, we know no distinction in citizenship in our 
country, and thank God for it, and the policy which permits 
an effete nation like Russia, or would allow a powerful nation 
like Great Britain, to meet any citizen of the United States 
visiting within its jurisdiction in the spirit which Russia does 
law-abiding Jewish-American citizens gives a hollow sound to 
the claim that at last the world recognizes us as a world power, 
We have spent a stupendous sum of money in parading our great 
fleet upon the waters of every clime, ostensibly to display our 
friendship for all foreign powers, but in reality to flaunt our 
newly acquired naval prowess. 

What does the expenditure of all these millions upon our navy 
avail us if the dignity and rights of American citizens are not 
respected by foreign governments? We are told by the advo- 
cates of a big navy that the most effective manner in which to 
|}ecommand respect abroad is to develop our strength upon the 
We have taken our place as a world power upon this 
theory, but almost every day we learn of the insulting and 
abusive treatment of citizens of influence in this country at the 
hands of the minions of the autocratic Czar, and no other rea- 
son is assigned than that the citizen so maltreated is a Jew. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much in the national trait of the Japa- 
nese that does not appeal to me, but I must say that I admire the 
vigilance and protection which that nation exercises over its 
subjects, no matter where they may roam or be domiciled, and I 
believe that this country might well emulate that example of 
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Japan, particularly in Russia, with a view to guaranteeing 
equal protection and respect to the Jew of American birth or 
adoption that the Catholic and Protestant American enjoys 
in Russia or elsewhere. Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I 
advocate the passage of this resolution and express the hope 
that it may arouse Mr. Taft, when he has assumed the duties 
of President, to the grave necessity of taking immediate steps 
teward terminating a condition of affairs at once unjust to a 
great element of our citizenship, unbecoming our dignity, and 
harmful to our national integrity. 


while 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


HON. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 13, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 26916) mak- | 


ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, for ae treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910— 


Mr. LANGLEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to repeat what I have had occasion 


to say heretofore on the floor of this House, that debate should | 


always be confined to the general subject under consideration. 
It would tend to secure more thorough consideration of the sub- 
ject and more intelligent action upon it, and would therefore 
aid in the expedition of the public business. 

While we are engaged in the consideration of the bill provid- 
ing means for continuing the administration of our Indian 
affairs I regard it as an opportune time to call attention to 
some things that have occurred in connection with that service. 
I destre to refer especially to the administration of the estate 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. In the brief time allot- 
ted to me ii will not be possible to go fully into the subject. I 
shail refer only to a few salient points, «rd I trust that I shall 
have the attention of the House, and - “arly of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Indian Affa’ 

Mr. Chaimnan, I undertake to say th 
this Indirn estate is little less than a ’ 
formed the most fruitful source of 
agement of any Indian estate ever ac stered by our Govern- 
ment. The course of some governmeu. >flicers, charged by law 
with the duty of protecting the rights of individual claimants, 
has been characterized by mistakes and sometimes even by 
frauds so paipable that they can not fail to appeal to the con- 
science of any fair-minded man. I regret to make these state- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, because I do not like to indulge in this 
kind of criticism; but I make them upon my responsibility 
as a Member of this House and after the most painstaking 
investigation. 

And one of the most startling facts of all is that these mis- 
takes and frauds, which have resulted in denying to many legal 
claimants a share in this property, are now admitted by goy- 
ernment officers themselves. Yet the Secretary of the Interior 
claims that he is powerless to afford these claimants any relief 
or protection under the present law. He has so informed the 
Senate of the United States. Notwithstanding that fact, Con- 
gress has failed thus far to enact legislation either to clothe the 
Secretary with power to correct these abuses or to confer juris- 
diction upon the federal courts to do it. Various measures look- 
ing to these ends have been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress, but they are still pending in the hands of the commit- 
tees to which referred. One of such bills was introduced by me 
at the last session. This bill provided that certain Indian 
descendants named in the bill should be admitted to enrollment. 
I became convinced that nothing could be accomplished by this 
method, and so the other day I introduced another bill, seeking 
to get at the matter by a different method. This bill, which has 
been referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, where it is 
still pending, proposes to extend “to any person clainfing any 
right in the common property of the Choctaw or Chickasaw 
Indians or tribes" the provisions of an act approved February 
6, 1901, entitled: 


An act amending the act of August 15, 1894, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 


administration of 
‘ scandal. It has 
Tsy and misman- 
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partment and fulfilling treaties and stipulations with various Indi 
tribes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert a copy of my 
bill at this point in my remarks. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 26918) extending the provisions of an act approved Fet 
ruary 6, 1901, entitled “An act amending the act of August 15, 14894. 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaties and sii 
tions with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending Jun , 
1895, and for other purposes,’” to any person claiming any right in 
the common property of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Indians or tri} 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of an act approved I: 
ruary 6, 1901 (ch. 217, U. S. Stat. L., 56th Cong.), entitled “An act 
amending the act of August 15, 1894, entitled ‘An act making appropria 
tions for current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department 
and fulfilling treaties and stipulations with various Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,’” be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to any ea claiming any right in th 
common property of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Indians or tribes; and 
in order to make said act applicable to any person claiming any such 
right in said property said act is hereby amended to read as follows 

“Spc. 2. That all persons who are in whole or in part of Ch: 
or Chickasaw blood or descent and who are entitled to share in t 


n 


|eommon property of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Indians under a: ; 
| treaty with said Indians or law of Congress, or who claim to be s 





entitled under any treaty, grant, Lo regen or act of Congress, or 
claim to have been unlawfully denied or excluded from participating 
the common property of the Choctaws and Chickasaws to which 1! 
claim to be lawfully entitled by virtue of any treaty, grant, agree: : 
or act of Congress, may commence and prosecute or defend any actio: 
suit, or proceeding in relation to theiz right thereto in the proper d 
trict or circuit court of the United States; and said district and cir 
courts are hereby given jurisdiction to hear, try, and determine ; 
action, suit, or proceeding arising within their respective jurisdict 
and involving the right of any person, in whole or in part of Indi 
blood or descent, to share in the common peeperty of said Choctaw or 
Chickasaw Indians under any treaty, grant, agreement, or law of Con 
gress (and in said suit the parties thereto shall be the claimant as 
plaintiff, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations or tribes jointly a 
arty defendant); and the judgment or decree of any such court i 
avor of any claimant to share in the common property of said tri 
shall have the same effect, when properly certified to the Secretar) 
the Interior, as if such judgment or decree had been allowed and 4; 
proved by him: Provided, That the right of appeal shall be allowed 
either party as in other cases, and that no act of Congress or az 
ment limiting the time in which an application or assertion of | 
should be made shall operate to defeat the rights of any person entit 
to share in the said common property under any treaty with or er: 
to said Indians. ; 

“Spc. 3. That the plaintiff shall cause a copy of his petition, { 
under the preceding section, to be served upon the district attornc 
the United States in the district wherein suit is brought, and shal! : 
copies of same, by registered letters, to the principal chief or gov 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, respectively, and shall t! 
upon cause to be filed with the clerk of the court wherein suit is 
tuted an affidavit of such service and the mailing of such letters. — 
shall be the duty of the district attorney upon whom service of petiti 
is made as aforesaid to = and defend the interests of the Ch 
and Chickasaw nations in the suit, and within sixty days after 1 
service of petition upon him, unless the time should be extended 
order of the court made in the case, to file 2 plea, answer, or demurrer 
on the part of the Indian vernments or tribes, and to file a noticé 
of any counterclaim, set-of, claim for damages, or other demand 01 
defense whatsoever in the premises: Provided, That should the district 
attorney neglect or refuse to file the plea, answer, demurrer, or defe! 
as rouavell, the plaintiff may proceed with the case under such rules as 
the court may adopt in the premises; but the plaintiff shall not have 
judgment or decree for his claim, or any part thereof, unless he shui! 
establis: the same by proof satisfaqtory to the court. 

“Spc. 4. That whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of t 
court in which the proceeding has} been instituted that there is in t 

ssession of any department of the Government, or of any bureau, 

ivision, or commission thereof or thereunder, any record or record 
material to the proper determination of the issue being heard, or about 
to be heard, the head of the department in which such record is kept 
shall, upon request of the judge of said court, transmit a certified cop) 
of the record or records on file in his department to the clerk of (he 
court to be used at the trial of the case without any charge therefor 
And provided further, That all records in the possession or custod 
any government officer or department or division, bureau, or commission 
thereof or thereunder pertaining or appertaining to the rights of an) 
such claimant shall, upon request of the claimant or his authorized 
attorney, be open to inspection: Provided further, That all suits bros! 
under the provisions of this act shall be commenced within six mont's 
after the passage of this act, and the court, upon the request of eitier 
the laintlir or defendant, shall advance any suit instituted under the 
provisions of this act on the dockets thereof to as early hearing 1s 
consistent with the rights of the parties and the interests involved 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this bill would 
be simply to extend the provision of the general law, being the 
act of February 6, 1901 (ch. 217, U. S. Stat. L., 56th Cone.), 
so as to enable any Choctaw or Chickasaw claimant who claius 
to have been erroneously denied the right to share in the pro)- 
erty of the tribe to go into the proper United States court 
and have his claim judicially determined. The records show 
that this law has enabled many claimants of the tribes to which 
it now applies to obtain their share of Indian tribal property 
after they had been denied recognition by the administra'ive 
officers of the Government. Can anyone give me a good reson 
why these tribes should be denied the protection of a stitute 
that has proved so beneficial to members of other tribes w ho 
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| 
would have lost their property rights had it not been for that | 
Statute? The necessity for giving the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws this access to the courts is far greater than it was for 
passing the law giving such access to all claimants where the 
title in fee was held by the Government—the Indian possess- 
ing only the right of occupancy—because the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws own the property absolutely, the title having passed 
from the United States by virtue of the patent issued by the 
President in 1842, and the Government having declared by act 
of Congress that it has no property interest therein. And an 
unanswerable reason, it seems to me, why this remedy in the 
courts should be given the Choctaws and Chickasaws is the ad- 
mission of the Secretary of the Interior, to which I have already 
referred, that many of these claimants have been erroneously 
denied their rights and that he is powerless to remedy the 
wrong. 


In his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, | 


the Secretary says (p. 20): 


Requests have been presented, and doubtless efforts will be made, to 
reopen sotae if not all of these rolls, but it is to be hoped that such 
action will not be taken. Without doubt there are persons on the rolls 
who are not entitled to be there, and there are persons not on the rolls 
whose names should be there, but after the years of painstaking inquiry 
and determinations made by the citizenship court, by the commissioners 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, and finally by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, it is believed that the cases of injustice or mistake are too few 
to justify an action that would surely result in thousands of claims 
being presented for readjudication. 


Mr. Chairman, I respectfully dissent from this conclusion of 
the honorable Secretary. It being admitted that claimants have 
been erroneously denied by the Government their right to share 
in this property, I do not think that the Government is justified 
in refusing a remedy because’ of the amount of work or trouble 
that might be involved in giving it. 

I shall not undertake, because I have not the time, to go into 
the history of all the legislation on this subject, including the 
creation of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes and the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw citizenship court, nor of the irregularities 
and errors that have characterized the administration of this 
estate, nor to show the departures from justice and from the law 
in adjudicating individual cases which are disclosed by the 
record. 

The law required that every tribal roll should be taken into 
account in making up the final rolls. 

Assistant Attorney-General Willis J. Van Devanter, in an 
opinion rendered for the guidance of the Secretary and the com- 
mission, under the act of June 28, 1898, under which the rolls 
were made, directed the enrollment of all persons whose names 
appeared upon any tribal roll and their descendants. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the rolls which were in the custody 
and possession of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the Secretary, and were the only rolls used as a basis for 
the preparation of the so-called “final rolls,” as will appear 
from an official report of the Secretary and printed as Senate 
Document No. 505, Sixtieth Congress, first session (p. 4 and 5): 

Choctaw Netion.—The 1885 census rolls; the 1893 census rolls: the 
1896 census rolls; and memorandum rolls. 


Chickasaw Nation.—The 1893 pay rolls made by Maytubby; the 1896 
Ieshatubby rolls; the 1896 census roll; and memorandum roll. 


On page 3 of the same report the Secretary advises the Sen- 
ate that none of these rolls are complete rolls of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians, and that most of the rolls omitted the 
names of persons included in entire counties and districts of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

It is alleged that these rolls were made by Indian officials 
who were pecuniarily interested in the property. 
fact alone should, I think, have precluded their use at all, and 
certainly should have precluded their being used exclusively as 
the basis for the preparation of the so-caiied “final rolls.” I 
think this observation is sustained vy the language of the court 
in the case of New York Indians v. United States (40 Ct. Cls.), 
in which the court in deciding an identical question said: 


To aecept as final the determination of such communities or societies 
on the question of a legal right to participate in the fund would be an 
evasion of judicial duty. It would be committing individual rights to 
the incompetent hands of those who have a direct pecuniary interest in 
the dec Neither can the court accept the action of 
munity subsequent to the date of the treaty as being a legal determina- 

on the question of communal membership; and where 
that since the execution of the treaty a communal roll has been tam- 
pered with and persons who were not Indians have been admitted to 
eommunal membership from improper motives and by arbitrary methods, 
the court will not regard them as beneficiaries under the treaty or as 
powmes entitled to participate in the fund. * * * In determining 
he persons who were termed “ Indians” within the intent of the treaty, 
the court must resort to the actual communities then existing, so far as 


they can be , and must carry out the obvious intent of the 
treaty without limited Indi cust 
éclax RL os te by ina an laws or oms which would 


purpose. 


be Co the court must adopt 
a rule of descent or participation wh vwoula omit or 


ich would embrace all persons whom 





If so, this | 


any com- | 


it appears | 








it was the policy of the United States to remove, ar his 

ex necessitate rei, once established ust n ‘ my 

not a question of Indian citizenship or tribal istom o1 

ownership in Indian property, but mply a ques n of cont 
subject-matter and purpose of contract id of the intent 

entered into it. * * * .The court appreciates the work « 

direction of the Secretary of the Int« r, i regrets that t 

be a difference of opinion as to the distribution of the fund ; } 
reasons hereinbefore given, the court can not regard this as simply a 
distribution of Indian property by Indian methods, a rding to Indiar 
aw, and at the dictation of Indian communities rhe court, acting 
| judicially, must be controlled by the purpose of the treaty and the terms 
of the jurisdictional act. It can not exclude from rolls Indians who 
were or whose ancestors were parties to the treaty of Buffalo Creek, and 
} it can not admit as beneficiari Indians who were not p ies to the 
treaty of Buffalo Creek and whose m t 3 were D ither car 
the court uphold the unsatisfactory, if no itious, s which som 
of the parties have framed, nor can the court allow Indian law 
custom or decision to determine who shall pat pate in the distril 
tion of this fund and in effect decide who we i nded t 
removed from New York nd Wiscons to t t west t 
Mississippi. 

LIST OF LI 
The following rolls prepared by government officers and 

agents, and which are authentic, reliable, and complete rolls 
were in the possession and custody of the Se« retary of the In 
terior and Secretary of the Treasury, but were never used or 
consulted by the commission or the department when the so 
called “final rolls” were made. Upon these rolls appear the 
names of many persons who have been denied the right to share 


in this property or the names of their immediate a 
(S. Doe. No. 505, 60th Cong., 1st sess.) : 


icestors 


LIST OF ROLLS IN THE POSSESSION AND CUSTODY OF THE SECRETARY O 
THE INTERIOR. 

1. Register of Choctaw Indians claiming lands under the variou 
provisions of the Choctaw treaty of 1830 and the supplement thereto 
prepared by F. W. Armstrong in 1831. 

2. In 1831, after the Choctaw lands had been surveyed, George W. 
Martin was sent to the ceded Choctaw country, in Mississippi, to make 
a record of those Choctaws who claimed land under the treaty and sup 
plement, and of the description by government survey of the lands 


claimed. He was engaged in business until the 
port is generally known as “ Martin's Register 


year 1836, and his re 


3. Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of 1830 the Choe 
taw Indians began to complain that the agent had refused to make 
record of the desire of many of their number to remain east of the 
Mississippi and reap the benefits of the fourteenth article of that treaty. 
The proofs submitted to the War Department regarding the allegations 


of misconduct on’ the part of the agent were so convincing that Congress 


passed an act, approved March 3, 1837 (5 Stat. L., 180), providing for 
the appointment of commissioners to adjust the claims to land under 
the fourteenth article of the treaty 

4. The general emigration of the Choctaws under the treaty was 
begun in 1831 and ended early in 1833. Fhe records of the Indians 
transported west by the Government during all these years are in the 
Indian Office. 

5. Only half the scrip to which the Indians were entitled was deliv- 


ered to them. Some of it was delivered west of the and some 
east. 


6. In 1855 Douglas H. Cooper, 


Mississippi 


I the agent of the Choctaws west, was 
directed to go to the Choctaw country in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama and make a census of those members of the tribe still remain 
ing in those States. Mr. Cooper visited the Choctaw country and made 
a roll. vst - s 

7. In 1856 the tribal authorities of the Choctaw Nation presented 
schedules of claims made by individual citizens of the nation for the 
expense of self-emigration and for losses of rty incident to the 
removal. 

The rolls of the Chickasaws are as follows 


prope 


1. The emigration muster rolls compiled in 1837 by A. M. M. Upshaw. 
| 2 The census roll made in 1839 by A M M Upshaw 
3. Book No. 13, covering reservation claims of the heads of the 


Chickasaw families. 


List of rolls in the office of the Auditor for the Interior Department, 








| showing payments by sundry disbursing officers to the Ctiickasau 
Indians. 
7 i 
| For what purpose 
No When prepared. | By whom prepared. | For w "a ured. awe 
sas cpm See 
1 | June 30, 1839-..--------- Capt. R. D. ©. Collins.| Inecompetents, 1838. 
2 | No date -.-_-.-.-.--------- A. M. M. Upshaw Incompetents, 1840. 
Stan Bite cencocewen tonne iOicn ..---------.| Incompetents, 1841. 
4 | June 30, 1843. .---------.|.- i imegncen 7 i Incompetents, 1843. 
5 | No date_---------------| William Armstrong-.-. Do 
6 | December 21, 1S44...---.. A. M. M. Upshaw---..) Annuity, 184. 
7 | June 18, 1846.._----..~-- Gianéuaian Annuity, 1846. 
& | Wo Gate... -- 2202200}. nen.coe | Annuity, 1846. 
i alien 0 cote ncnenneeneniaewed Gi sdemoons .... Annuity, 1847. 
eT enh Gh mcanccesenesanesepened a .| Annuity, 1848. 
i {= cicisnisioapaeiinninnced a ES Do. 
OO B wied BBcode cccgecess covedponea Ss Fl (iar 
13 | February 13, 1851_......| George W. Long----- Annuity, 1850. 
14 | No date._-........--....| Kenton Harper_......_.| Annuity, 1851. 
15 | December 25, 1852.-...-- A.J. Smith............} Annuity, 1862. 
16 | February 28, 1854.......|.....do...................| Annuity, 1553. 
are. 6 8 Oe Ee Annuity, 1854. 
18 | January 12, 1856__..._-. | D. CO. Cooper...... Annuity, 1855. 
19 | December, 1856.........J.....d0...--...-....----- | Trust fund interest, 
| 1856 
20 | December 11, 1868_....../._...- do —— | Annuity, 1858. 
Gh | Tl GIR secctnteiien es is do. iainienisatilonans Annuity, 1859. 
22 | December 29, 1860.._.__. Eee Annuity, 1360. 
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List of rolls in the office of the Auditor: for the Interior Department 
showing payments by sundry officers to the Choctaw Indians. 


| 
For what purpose Settle-| 


prepared. ment 


By whom 
prepared. | 


Date of 


settlement. 


When pre 
pared. 


1833 17219 | May 11,1833 


| | 
17219 
17219 
17219 
17219 
17219 
18125 
18125 
18125 | 
18125 | 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 | 
18125 
18125 
18125 
18125 | 
18125 
18125 
30136 
30136 
30136 | 
30136 
30136 
6107 | 


| 
F. W. Arm- | Relinquishment 
strong. 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
“July 25,1833 
ao 
Feb. 1,1832 
Jan. 17,1832 
do .. 
do 
May 1, 
| do 
May 
Dee. 


aOnncuaite 

rr 
PR detain 
ee 
do... 


| May 12,1834 


1832 


1,1833 
20,1833 
Nov. 8,1833 
Dec. 20,1833 
do _.. 
dio 
do. 
Jan. 15,1834 


PR.csaeck 
.do 
_do 





Relinquishment 
Captain’s receipt roll 
Relinquishment 
Captain's receipt roll 
Relinquishment-.--.-. aie 
Captain’s receipt roll 





1832-1834 
No date. | 
meses caiiaatintat 


Nov. 6,1840 

| 

5107 | 

5107 | 
6432 B 
6432 B 
6432 B 
338 


No date. 
Nov. 28,1849 |_ 
: Sebieeceats 
Sept. 1,1842 |_ Nov. 24,1843 
| Sus cha bance 


* Treaty articles. 


List of rolls in the office of the Auditor for the Interior Department 


showing payments by sundry officers to the Choctaw Indians,—Cont'q. 


| i 


| Settle- 
ment | 
No. 


When pre- By whom For what purpose 
| prepared. prepared. 


Date of 
settlement. 


Wm. Arm- | 
strong. 


| Sept. 1,1842 838 | 
olathe 
Mar. —,1843 


“Sept.15,1842 
Mar. 29,1843 


pit tadiceds ‘ | 
Dec. 20,1843 | July 12,1 
| do-__-. 
| Sept.26,1 


do 
Payment for interest on 
scrip. 
| Annuity, 1846 





Interest on scrip, 1849-.... 
Orphan roll, 1851 


12529 
13529 | 
2237 | 
4410 
4410 
4410 
4953 
May —,1856 | 4953 
oo —, 1856 | if 17785 
Dec. od 5295 | 





List of rolls in the office of the Auditor for the Interior Department, showing payment by United States Indian agents to Choctaw and Chickys 


Indians for the period from Juiy 1, 1874, date when the Union Agency was established at Muskogee, Ind. T. (Oklahoma), to September 30, 1917 





1 
No. | When prepared. By whom prepared. For what purpose prepared. 


‘eit Ta 
| Per capita payment 

| Town-site fund payment_.. 
| 


I am advised that there are other and additional rolls to 
those herein above enumerated, some of which were actually 
in the custody and possession of the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes when the final rolls were made, and which ad- 
ditional rolls were never used or consulted by the commission 
in making up the so-called “ final rolls” of citizenship of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and which additional rolls were recently 
discovered by Assistant Attorney-General J, W. Howell during 
an investigation of this subject conducted in November, 1908, 
by direction of the department. 

Mr. Chairman, on the rolls not consulted at all appear the 
names of many claimants, most of them known as the “ Harper 
claimants,” who live in my district, or the names of their an- 
cestors. Their descent from Choctaw and Chickasaw ancestors 
is not questioned. They are just as much entitled, in equity and 
justice, to a share in this property as those who happened to 
pass the scrutiny of the final enrolling officials, and more so 


| Choctaw and Chickasaw. -.| 


| Chickasaw 
ae 





By whom and when paid. 


. Owen; 
. Owen; 
. Owen; 
. Owen; 


voucher 16, fourth quarter 1886. 
voucher 7, first quarter 1887. 
voucher 15, second quarter 1887. 
voucher 8, third quarter 1887. 
. Owen; voucher 10, first quarter 1888. 
. Owen; voucher 16, second quarter 1888. 
. Owen; voucher 1, third quarter 1889. 
. Shoenfelt; voucher 132, fourth quarter 1903. 
. Shoenfelt; voucher 281, first quarter 1904 
. Shoenfelt; voucher 338, second quarter 1:04. 
. B. Shoenfelt; voucher 1, fourth quarter 1905. 
J. B. Shoenfelt, voucher 2, fourth quarter 190° 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 443, second quarter 1%. 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 438, second quarter 1‘** 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 429, second quarter 16 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 467, third quarter 1906 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 525, fourth quarter 1900. 
Dana H. Kelsey; voucher 393, first quarter 1907 
. Kelsey; voucher 372, second quarter 1:07. 
. Kelsey; voucher 290, third quarter 1907. 
. Kelsey; voucher 1, third quarter 1907. 
. Kelsey; voucher 2, third quarter 1907. 
. Kelsey; voucher 2, third quarter 1907. 


Mississippi Choctaws | 
Choctaw and Chickasaw. -.| 


Choctaw and Chickasaw... 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw and Chickasaw... 


than some of them, because it is conceded that some of tl: 
who are enrolled were not entitled to enrollment. Many of 
these claimants are minor children, many widowed women, «ni 
nearly all of them are in need of the money that a just distrib. 
tion of this property would bring to them. 

The many complicated questions connected with this whole 
affair are of such a character that only a court should or ¢a) 
properly determine them. That is why I introduced the bil! to 
which I referred in the outset, and I trust that the Commitice 
on Indian Affairs will act upon it and act promptly. The esi:te 
is now practically intact, but the Secretary of the Interior si) 
that inasmuch as he has no power under existing law to correct 
mistakes in the rolls that have been made up by officials of the 
department and approved by his predecessor, he must proce! 
to distribute the property according to that enrollment. If this 
is done, our Government will be responsible for diverting near!y 
half a billion dollars from the rightful owners, which it would 











be in honor bound to make good. The way to avoid this is to 
give these claimants the right to a court review of their cases, 
and thus do even-handed justice to all concerned and put an 
end, once and for all, to this unfortunate controversy. 

I have also introduced a bill extending the time for the Eastern 
Cherokee claimants to present their claims to share in the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims, rendered on May 18, 1905, against 
the United States in the sum of $5,000,000, this being the amount 
found due the Eastern Cherokees under the treaty of 1838. 
There are a number of these claimants residing in my district 
who did not have actual notice of the limitation as to the date 
of filing their claims and others who did not understand their | 
rights. Now that they do understand these matters and are 


seeking the privilege of filing their claims in order to establish | 
their right, I do not think that Congress can afford, under the | 


circumstances, to deny their request. 
of this bill: 


A bill (H. R. 26213) extending the time in which the Court of Claims 


I will insert here a copy 


shall receive application of persons to share in the judgment of said | 


court rendered May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee Indians. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized and 
directed to receive for three months after the approval of this act the 
claim of any person to share in the moneys appropriated by the act 
approved June 30, 1906, entitled “An act making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, and for prior years, and for other purposes,’ which appropria- 
tion was in satisfaction of the judgment rendered by the Court of 
Claims on May 18, 1905, in the consolidated cause No. 23129, and en- 
titled “The Cherokee Nation v. The United States,’ “ Eastern Chero- 
kees v. The United States,” and “ Emigrant Cherokees v. The United 
States;” and any claim filed within said time shall receive the same 
consideration as though it had been filed prior to August 31, 1907, the 
limitation of time’ fixed by said court. 


Mr. Chairman, it is manifest already that no legislation on 
these subjects can be secured at the present session. The people 
of my district have honored me with a seat in the next Con- 
gress, and one of the pledges I made to them was that I would 
endeavor to secure legislation that would restore the rights, 
unjustly denied, of these Indian descendants. In obedience to 
that promise I have spent much time in the investigation of the 
subject and have made every honorable effort that I could in 
their behalf. In obedience to that promise I have made this 
statement of their case to-day, and in further obedience to it I 
give notice now that I shall introduce these bills again in the next 
Congress and shall earnestly press them for early consideration. 


Addition to Rock Creek Park. 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 4441) to acquire 
= lands in the District of Columbia as an addition to Rock Creek 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not know that I will require more than 
five minutes. 

The bill adds to the parks of Washington approximately 100 
acres of land. It extends Rock Creek Park across Connecticut 
avenue to Massachusetts avenue and includes an area excel- 
lently adapted for the purposes of a park. The proposed cost 
is $423,000, one half of which is to be paid by the District of 
Columbia and the other half by the United States. It involves 
a readjustment of boundary lines, but gives to Rock Creek 
Park a large front on Massachusetts avenue and makes it more 
readily accessible from other portions of the city. It also 
affords a place of resort and a playground in a very rapidly 
growing portion of the city of Washington. I am free to admit 
that I am not familiar with real-estate values in this city— 
that is, in any general or comprehensive sense—but I have made 
inquiry with reference to this property, and so far as my infor- 
mation extends it is a very reasonable price, because property 
is selling on all sides of it on a higher scale. 

I am frank to admit a sentimental interest in the parks of the 
eity of Washington, and especially in Rock Creek Park. In the 
Fifty-first twenty years ago, I was a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. That committee was 
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SI 


the first to make a recommendation for the establishment of 
Rock Creek Park which was crystallized into law. At that 
| time there was strenuous opposition to the acquisition of the 


| hecessary lands for a park; and no one can make any remarks 


si 


against this bill to-day without practically repeating what was 


said then. But Congress, and I think I may say the people of 
the country, were interested in the beautification and the adorn 
ment of this capital city. We are proud of it, and trust that it 
will become before many years, if it is not already, the most 


‘ 


beautiful city in the world. Its attractiveness and beauty 
gained immensely by the acquisition of that park. I want to 
say that this addition is in the nature of essential growth and 
| development, not merely of the parks, but of the city itself. 
This bill is favorably reported by the Committee on Appro 
priations, where it was considered for a long time, and, I think 


I can say, comes to us with the general approval of citizens of 


route? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. There is a parcel of land, owned by 
private parties, fronting on Massachusetts avenue on the side 
toward the park, which is to be exchanged for property on the 
other side owned by the United States that is smaller in area. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman know anything about 
the value of that exchange, and whether it is really a proper 
exchange or not? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. I have not made any study of that 
subject, but my opinion is that the property outside which 
would be transferred to the private parties is less valuable than 
that which is acquired. This exchange is desirable for the 
private party because it is adjacent to other lands he has. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I understand the gentleman’s position, it 
is desirable to add this tract to the parking system; but will he 
express his own opinion as to the value of the property to be 
bought? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. As I said, I am not posted on real 
estate values in the city of Washington. I have made consider 
able inquiry in regard to this, and the unanimous result, so far 
as these inquiries have extended, is that the price is extremely 
reasonable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But your proposition is the proposition that 
confronts the House. And I would thank the gentleman if he 
would give his personal opinion as to the value of that property. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. As I have already said, I am not an 
expert on real-estate values in Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want also to correct the impression given 
that the Committee on Appropriations as a whole favor this bill. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. The report is here printed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio (reading) : 

Mr. TAWNEY, 
following report 


Mr. SHERLEY. And it is worth reading. 
Mr. BURTON of Ohio (continuing) : 


from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred Senate 
bill— 


And so forth— 


having considered the same, report it back with the 
for its passage. 


Washington, if not their unanimous approval; and I hope the 
measure can pass, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Before the gentleman takes his seat, will 
; the gentleman yield to an inquiry or two? 
| Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Certainly. 
| Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman know anything about 
| the value of che land which is proposed to be given by the Dis 
trict for land to be given by certain property owners along the 
| 


from the Committee on Appropriations, submits the 





recommendation 


If there was any minority report, I have not heard of it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is not; but this is the fact in con- 
nection with that: The matter was reported out over a year 
ago and defeated by the House. Since then, so far as I know, 
there has been no formal reconsideration of the matter by the 
committee, and I know that I myself and some of my col 
leagues are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. You 
report, however. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have not. We considered the adverse 
action of the House on the matter sufficient. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him how the value placed on this land in the bill has been 
| arrived at? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. It is a proposition made by those who 
represent the owners. It is in the hands of trustees. 


have not filed any minority 








82 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. “And are we asked to pass the bill 
without any report as to the real value of the land? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. As I understand it, the Committee 
on Appropriations were posted on the value of the property at 
that time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. But how would it be possible for 
Members of the House to post themselves? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Why, from the information given by 
the committee. I will state that I myself have given it some 
degree of attention, though not so elaborate as I should have 
given it had there not been a prior investigation of the subject. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think we should have more time 
than is given us to investigate a matter of this importance. 
What is the amount of money carried in the bill? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Four hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How many acres of land are pro- 
posed to be added to the present park? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Approximately 100. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For how much an acre—$400? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohic. Oh, no; something over $4,000 an 
acre. One-half of that comes from the District of Columbia. 
The gentleman must bear in mind that this is in the territory 
between Massachusetts avenue and Connecticut avenue, in a 
locality where property is increasing in value as rapidly as 
anywhere in the city. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman advise the House as to 
the topography of this land, and whether it has anything like 
the value for building purposes of other land which he has 
estimated the value of? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. I will state that I have made some 
inquiry on that very subject, and sales have been made of all 
varieties of land about it, and again I repeat, after a careful 
examination, that it is equal to the average of land about it, 
and that it is here offered at a very materially less price than 
that at which sales have been made in the neighborhood. 

* * * * x * 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has awakened most unexpected opposi- 
tion, and has involved some unusual accusations. One Member 
of the House has taken the position of claiming that there is 
dishonesty in connection with it, and says there is a Member of 
this House who is personally interested in this sale. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tired of these vague accusations on the 
floor of this House or anywhere else. [Applause.] If the gen- 
tleman knows aught against any man on this side, or on the 
other side, in reference to this transaction, let him not make 
his accusation unnamed, but let him stand up here on the floor 
of this House and let the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and let the country know who in this body is actuated 
by personal interest in this matter. 

Mr. SIMS. I would give the name if the man who told me 
would permit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
for a question? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman from Ohio able to state 
the names of the owners of this land? 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. Except as stated in this bill. As I 
understand, a large share belongs to the estate of Mr. Wagga- 
man, and two or three others own the other part. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certain persons are named as trustees, 
and I endeavored to ascertain, when the matter was before the 
Committee on Appropriations, who the owners were, and the 
only names I could get were those of the trustees. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. I am satisfied that these accusations 
of dishonesty are carelessly uttered and have been made without 
one particle of foundation. I have no interest in this bill, nor 
do I believe any other Member of. this House has an interest. 
I have advocated it on the suggestion of some who knew of my 
original interest in Rock Creek Park twenty years ago. I was 
interested then, and I listened to the same kind of opposition, 
though not so loud in accusations of dishonesty. 

Mr. SIMS, I deny having said anything about dishonesty. 
said interest. 

Mr. BURTON of Ohio. In the natural growth of the parks 
in the city of Washington the extension will be over this ground, 
and I say to this House that at some day this property will be 
a part of the park system of Washington. ‘Lhe modern develop- 
ment of parks is in separate localities, connected by driveways 
and otherwise. This is in the natural line of connection and 
development between them. If I had time, I would refer to the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Anprus]. He 


O 


Al 


Will the gentleman from Ohio yield 


I 
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says that this property is only assessed at $235,000. Does not 
the gentleman know that the taxable value of property every- 
where is not its full value, that property is sometimes taxed at 
only one-third or one-quarter of its value? It is taxed here on 
a basis.of 66 per cent of the valuation of the property, as I am 
informed by my friend from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. The time 


when we can most advantageously obtain this property, which 
will no doubt be an integral part of the park system, is now. 


Repeal of the Bankruptey Law. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 6, 1909. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21929) ¢, 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of ban! 
ruptey throughout the United States,” —- July 1, 1898, ; 
amended by an act approved February 5, 1903— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some of these amendments presented I am in 
clined to vote for; but rather than amend the law, I shall glad 
vote for its repeal. I do not know that an opportunity wil! |e 
given, but I wish the House had the opportunity to vote on tle 
amendments separately. I apprehend, from indications that | 
have seen, that the House will not have that opportunity. 

Mr. OLLIE M. JAMES. The Speaker ruled a moment av 
that you could vote upon them separately. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The Speaker ruled that if \ 
could avoid the previous question, which I have no doubt 
be moved presently, we might get a chance to vote on them s 
aratelys. but.there will be no opportunity to vote after the 
motion- vious question is called. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who voted for the repeal of 
this bill, and I was hoping that it would be repealed. . If anyon 
will take the report of the Attorney-General and read what }):;\s 
been done in this country the last year and the preceding yeur, 
he will see that, so far as the creditor is concerned, it has be 
most expensive administration to him. 

In many jurisdictions, I may say in most jurisdictions, if this 
report is correct, and I am bound to take it as true, from A\\: 
bama to Wyoming—commencing alphabetically and 
through the States—the creditor, out of the amount of the de|)is 
gets from 10 to 12 per cent, and out of the assets realized ther 
has been put upon it a charge of 15 to 35 per cent for the collec- 
tion of these estates. 

In my part of the country it is not the credit men, but the 
wholesale and retail merchants that are demanding its re) 
because it has been used as an engine and power to force tli 
creditor to compromise with his dishonest debtor in many 
stances rather than seek the court, where the estate is paid out 
in expenses for collection to the officers and attorneys of the 
court. 

Now, I do not confine that to my section of the country; but 
the report of the Attorney-General shows that it is generally 
characteristic all over the country. If you will take the amount 
of dividends, you will see that the creditors of the country have 
paid enormous sums in order to realize very small amounts upou 
their debts. 

As to the tenth amendment proposed to the bankruptcy act, | 
have, so far as my State is concerned, a very strong opposition 
toit. Wedo not have in our State what is known as “ judgment 
notes.” Judgment can only be obtained after a suit in court 
and by the direction of the court. And yet by this amendment, if 
a man goes to court and sues upon a note overdue and obtains 
judgment—which by the law of my State is a lien from tlic 
day it is entered by the court—he knows it is a preference, an! 
knows that the judgment will give him the money in preference 
to all others whose judgments are not older than his, and yet, 
by pursuing a simple remedy at law which my State permits you 
to pursue, bringing suit in court upon the note, aboveboard, ani 
getting a judgment, that transaction is declared fraudulent, and 
against that amendment I want to enter my protest. The only 
remedy for the creditor, in my judgment, is to repeal the entire 
law, which already has remained too long on the statute book, 
because it has long since answered the purpose it was intended 
to serve, 


ha 








